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Porcelain to be used*in new machinery. 
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PART of YOUR SHIPPING COST— 
PART of YOUR BOOK-KEEPING COST— 











E ARE yarn manufacturers and yarn merchants as well as yarn dyers. Wecan 
supply cotton yarns up to 30’s from our own mill and can offer you every 
facility for purchasing other counts of grey yarn through us if you so desire. 


This means that when you place a yarn dyeing order with us you do not have to 
buy the yarn yourself and ship it to us. 


If you specify that we furnish it you immediately eliminate the cost of shipping 


grey yarn to us. 





It also means that you will get but one bill covering both yarn and dyeing in place 
of the two bills that you would get if you purchased your yarn somewhere else. 


We point out these two facts, not because they are the most important advantages 
which we offer, but because they are minor variations, of a complete job dyeing service, 
which we do not wish to be overlooked altogether. 








The main reasons of course why we have grown in ten years from a small experi- 
mental station to the largest job dyers of yarn in the United States are that:— the 
Franklin Process and our highly efficient equipment enable us to make deliveries in 
anywhere from a few days in an emergency to two weeks at the most under ordinary 
conditions; that the Franklin Process, dyeing yarn in the wound form in a closed kier 
under pressure, effects an unusually complete penetration, giving the exceptional 
solidity, evenness, brilliancy and fastness for which Franklin Colors are noted. 

If you wish to see samples of Franklin Dyeing, write us today. 








FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Dyers - Yarn Merchants » Mirs Glazed Yarns Dyeing Machines 


Philadelphia -_ PROVIDENCE - Manchester. Eng: 
NewYorkOffice 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN —— COMPANY 
Greenville, S.C. 
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Reducing the Cost of Labor 


eS Se 


The Possibilities of the Northrop Automatic 


Loom in the way of reducing Cost of Labor 











are not fully appreciated throughout the 
trade. Co-operation between our service men 
and the mills has brought remarkable results 


in this direction the past two years. 


See the special stories in our June and July 


Cotton Chats. 


Let’s Talk It Over. We haveastory of special 


pertinence to you and your mill. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Proctor Automatic Dryer for Bleached and Dyed Cotton 


HERE’S hardly a drying operation 

in all textile manufacture with 
which Proctor Dryer engineers are not 
fully acquainted. There’s scarcely a 
textile product for which they cannot 
specify the best means of drying. 


This intimate knowledge of approved 
drying practice is the result of forty-one 
years’ drying experience, during which 
Proctor Dryers have been evolved in a 
variety of types which covers every step 
of textile manufacture. 

There are automatic conveyor types of 


Proctor Dryers for raw cotton, wool and 
other loose materials; there are auto- 


© PROCTO 


matic and truck types for skein yarn; 
tray types for package yarns; automatic 
dryers for warps. 


In the finishing stages—for drying piece 
goods of all kinds, hosiery, carpet; for 
carbonizing woolen cloth—there are 
Proctor Dryers, each the best for its 
specific purpose. And a Proctor hous- 
ing to increase the efficiency of your 
tentering machine. 


Is there some drying rut in the other- 
wise smooth road of your production? 
If so, why not draw on the experience 
of this organization to help you smooth 
the road all the way? 


R & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Supervision 






of an n $8, 000— 2 saving 


ETWEEN the covers of this _cants used, supervision necessary, 
report are the findings of A.C. —_ and delays avoided. 
Nielsen Company, in an investiga- 
tion of the performance of Skayef 
Ball Bearing Hangers used by E. C. 
Atkins & Company. 






All these figures are certified by 
the A. C. Nielsen Company. They 
are worth careful study on your part. 
For what Skayef Ball Bearing 

There are detailed figures of the | Hangers have accomplished in one 
saving in power, the comparative _ plant they may easily do in another 
labor costs for oiling plain bearings —in yours. Fill out the coupon 
and Skayef hangers, the cost of lubri- | below and mail it to us today. 


: THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING CO. 
BY; 165 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of the Nielsen investigation of the 
Skayet Ball Bearing Hangers used by E. C. Atkins & Company. 


Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing I 


HANGERS & 
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Is there a thief in your plant; a thief 
that works every minute the factory is in 
operation; a thief that has no physical 
dimensions, occupies no space, cannot be 

seen, and is, therefore, apt to escape no- 
tice? 


This thief is day in and day out caus- 

ing heavy losses in hundreds of plants. 

: The name of this rascally intruder is 
Friction. 


If your line shafting is carried by plain 


: bearings, this scoundrel, Friction, is flour- 


ishing right over your nose, and you are 
paying for the power that nourishes him, 
but which is a dead loss to you. 


You can stop this thief; you can banish Friction from 
your plant by replacing your present bearings with Fafnir 


Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes. 
They are easily installed right in your present hangers. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING 


COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Southern Representatives 
A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga. 


O. R. S. POOL, 
220 Vail Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
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The picture 
shows a _ night 
view of mule 
spinners in the 
Crompton Mills, 
Crompton,R.I., 
photographed at 
night under 
Work-Light. 
Notice how 
clearly threads 
stand out, and 
the even inten- 
sity of the illu- 
mination. 
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Light that keeps eyes wide open 
is bound to make a difference 


LL the wonder, all the surmise, ail the 
questions that hav2 been caused by the 
performance of Cooper Hewitt Work- 


Light in hundreds of American manufacturing 
plants can be answered in one simple sentence : 


“Tt is light that keeps eyes wide open.” 

That explains more and better production. 
It explains reduced accident hazard—reduced 
labor turnover—and points out, as well, a real 
basis for economical plant operation. 


Let a manufacturer*—one of the most famous 
names in industry—bear us out. He writes: 
“The light is easier on the eyes. 
“‘The men are able to work with less fatigue. 
“The length of the tube eliminates shadows. 
“The low intensity in the tube eliminates 
glare.” 
Multiply that advantage in seeing power by 


* Name and complete letter upon request. 


+ 
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the number of men and machines in a plan 
and the “reason why” of Work-Light is made 
clear. 

Eyes stay wide open under Work-Light be- 
cause it is nine-tenths composed of greenish- 
yellow rays, the seeing rays of light. Thus the 
eyes have to focus practically for one color 
only, instead of the six that blur the image 
and create fatigue in all other light. 

The Work-Light tube diffuses light evenly 
from a source fifty inches long, practically 
eliminating shadows and removing all possi- 
bility of glare. 

The worth of any lighting system can fairly 
be judged only by the amount of perfect work 
produced by its aid. Put the question to a 
plant that you know is using Work-Light—or 
send ‘for the Work-Light booklet today. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

8g River Street 


COOPER HEWITT 


ht 


27 ©C.H.E.Co. 1924 
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Price? Service? 


How Do You Buy? 


Every user of coal must have one or more reasons for 


the kind of coal he uses. Price, service or quality—or 
all three together—are the determining factors of the R A 


purchase. 


St d By-Product ‘ a , : Gas and By- Product 
— ae ee ae you, itis price—what greater economy is there Coal 


‘oal 


than a contract with General Coal Company that 
guarantees a stable figure regardless of strikes, tie-ups, 
or current market prices? 


If service is the main issue—consider the fact that 
General Coal Company provides quick shipment over 
three trunk lines to all industrial centers of the South 
and East. Moreover, our combustion engineers are at 
your disposal to assist you in getting the best results 
from your fuel. 


If the deciding point is quality remember this—85% DEPENDABLE 
of General Coal Company’s customers renew their con- 

— tracts year after year because their lowered steam pro- 
duction costs are positive proof that our fuels produce 
greater boiler room efficiency for less money. 


Finest Anthracite 


Our nearest office will gladly consult with you regard- 
ing your fuel problems. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


BUNKER COAL PHILADELPHIA EXPORT & COAST 
Supplied at WISE COAL 


Baltimore, Md. EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 
Sackeoneilte, Fla BOSTON © _—STONEGA, CORE &, COAL, 00. ae sae 
acksonville, Fla. . timore 
CHARLESTON ™ NEW ? "i 
Norfolk, Va. SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF YORE Charleston, S. C. 


Savannah, Ga. CHARLOTTE WENTZ COMPANY NORFOLK Norfolk, Va. 
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Your output depends on your lighting 
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Help your workers produce 


Good illumination represents one expenditure which 
brings the greatest returns for the money invested. It 
brings: better health conditions, less labor turnover, 
fewer accidents, better workmanship, and less waste— 
all of which means increased production. 













Good illumination depends on normal voltage as well as 
on plenty of lamps and properly designed fixtures. In 
fact the candle-power of MAZDA lamps decreases more 
than one third, if the voltage falls off only 10%. 









You can maintain normal voltage on your lighting 
circuits by installing G-E Induction Voltage Regulators. 
Central stations use them for efficient distribution to 
load centers as well as to give the best service to their 
lighting customers. Industries install them to provide 
ideal working conditions on which maximum production 
depends. 


















Induction Voltage Reguia- 
tor, outdoor station type 
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Are you profiting likewise? 





General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
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Iron Body 
Bronze 
Mounted 


since [86?” 


Their simplicity of design, compactedness, high grade material, 
renewability of all parts, and the facility with which they may 
be assembled and disassembled for cleaning and repair, insure the 
maximum durability, serviceability and economy in maintenance, 
warranting their adoption for most any service,—steam, water, gas, 
oil, etc.—where the pressure does not exceed 100 pounds. 


Procurable in the Iron Body Bronze Mounted Pattern, or 
for handling liquids which attack bronze alloys, in the All-Iron 
Pattern, sizes ¥% to 6 inches inclusive. 


Write for booklet 505 AK 
THE LUNKENHEIMER ce. 


ae" QUALITY = 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
IN THE WORLD 
NEW YORK 


cuicaco CINCINNATI.U.S.A. conoon. 


EXPORT DEPT 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST.. NEW YORK 
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Used in The 
Textile Industry 


Curtis one man All Steel Air Hoists 
and Curtis Roller Bearing Trolleys are 
effecting important economies in leading 
textile mills throughout the country. 


Why not install a Curtis Air Hoist and 
operate it with the air you now have 
available? The wide variety of uses to 
which Curtis equipment can be most 
economically applied is worthy of your 
immediate investigation. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
Company 


1571 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Office 
532-R Hudson Terminal, New York 


Ss —\ ~~ 
GAP teers 
ESSORS-HOISTS-TROLLEYS 


<i as 
Established 1854 
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Settle Your Materials-Handling 
Problem; Then Forget 
It For Keeps! 


OLLS of print goods, spools of thread, or 
anything in between—each presents its 
own problem of efficient handling. 


Get organized to move your materials efficient- 
ly, straight through to the shipping platform, 
and you make an amazing cut in overhead 
charges, besides helping to bring production 
up to a new high level. 


Leading firms throughout the textile industry 
are using Mathews Conveying Systems to 
move materials forward onthe level; to elevate 
from floor to floor, or to deliver downward. 


Each installation has been devised to meet the 
special requirements of that particular client; 
none of them, perhaps, would exactly meet 
your need, but there is a Mathews System that 
will, and a Mathews Engineer who will gladly 
counsel with you on the most effective way to 
apply it to your business. 


Write, outlining your conditions briefly; or 
ask us to send a Mathews Engineer, located 
near by, to see you. You will find his recom- 
mendations sound, practical and helpful. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 
162 Tenth St. Ellwood City, Pa. 


Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 
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Short Story of a Big Achievement— 











oe story of a machine which saves money. For all 
plants—small, medium, and large. A simple machine. 
A reliable machine. An efficient machine. | One which 
reduces operating and production worries. 


SIMPLICITY—the true test of a designer’s ability. A 
machine that is simple is also easy to operate. Experienced 
labor is not required. There are no complicated mecha- 
nisms. Interruptions in production schedules are avoided. 


RUGGEDNESS—next of kin to Simplicity and equally 
important. It guarantees long life. It keeps repair costs 
low. It is proof that the parts are properly proportioned— 
every pound of metal is worth the money spent for it. 


EFFICIENCY—the measuring stick of engineering. The 
standard of exact comparison. Not mechanical efficiency— 
not electrical efficiency, but high over-all efficiency. Sus- 
tained Efficiency. 


RELIABILIT Y—best guaranteed by the reputation of the 
builder. A most important characteristic in a man and a 
no less essential.one in a machine. A reliable product is 
one that has proved itself. | You do not gamble with your 
money or risk your production when you use such a machine. 


INGERSOLL-RAND 50HP AND 100HP 
STATIONARY OIL ENGINES 
Simple, Rugged, Efficient, Reliable. 

A small engine that makes for big savings. 


Four cycle, horizontal, having direct-injection ot fuel. Starts 
cold. No high pressure injection air compressor and pip- 
ing. No hot bulbs or electrical ignition. 


A small oil engine operating with full Diesel economy 
at any load. Burns any fuel oils that can be used in any 
Diesel engine. Burns all oil injected into cylinder—thus 
insuring sustained high over-all efficiency. No pulling 
of pistons, no scraping of valves, no needless wear. 


Let our engineers explain the details and convince you of 
the savings. 


INGERSOLL~RAND COMPANY- 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Offices in all principal domestic and forergn cities. 









Ing ersoll-Rand 
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349 Cotton Mills Using FUN-FUL' 


A few of them 


Pacific Mills—Columbia, S/ C. Cardinal Mills—West Point, Miss. 
Columbia Mills—Columbia, S. C. Lauderdale Mills—Meridian, Miss. 
Wymojo Mills—Rockhill, S. C. Danville Mills—Danvillle, Va. 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, S. C. Schoolfield Mills—Schoolfield, Va. 
Pacolet Mills—Pacolet, S. C. Bonham Mills—Bonham, Texas. 
Drayton Mills—S artanburg, S. C. Sherman Mills—Sherman, Texas. 
Monarch Mills—Union, S. Corsicana Mills—Corsicana, Texas. 
Langley Mills—Langley, S. %. Itasca Mills—Itasca, Texas. 

Grendel Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Brazo Valley Mills—West, Texas. 
Greenwood Mills—Greenwood, S. C. Prendergast Mills—Prendergast, Tenn. 
Belton Mills—Belton, S. C. Davis Mills—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Loray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Avondale Mills—Birmingham, Ala. 
Gray Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Lanettt Mills—Lanett, Ala. 

Arlington Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Anniston Mills—Anniston, Ala. 

Flint Mills—Gastonia, N. C. Montgomery Mills—Montgomery, Ala. 
Cannon Mills—Kannapolis, N. C. Fulton Bag Mills—Atlanta, Georgi 

P. H. Hanes Mills—Winston-Salem, N. C. Exposition Mills—Atlanta, ‘Georgia. 
Proximity Mills—Greensboro, N. C. Calloway Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 
Durham Mills—Durham, N. C. Moultrie Mills—Moultrie, Georgia. 
Roxboro Mills—Roxboro, N.C. Trion Mills—Trion, Georgia. 
Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills—Fayetteville, N. C. LaFayette Mills—LaFayette, Georgia. 
Hart Mills—Tarboro, N. C. Bibb Mills—Macon, Georgia. 

Pilot Mills—Raleigh, N. C. International Mills—LaGrange, Georgia. 


At the Brazilian Centennial Evhibition at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, South America, 
which has just closed, HILL-STANDARD Equipment was awarded the gold medals, 


Catalog on request 


HiILL-STANDARD (Co. 


Anderson, Our 23rd year Indiana 
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Are You Ready for Good Business ? 
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The wise manufacturer knows that the present depres- 
sion cannot last—that business is bound to recover. Many 
concerns are facing the return of prosperity poorly 
equipped to meet the keen competition that will come. 


An old, expensively operated mill; a bad labor situation; 
expensive power and other items will affect production 
costs. 


The territory traversed by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way offers a combination of cheap power, good labor, prox- 
imity to raw materials and adequate transportation facili- 
ties to markets. 


The time to prepare for good business is during a period 
: gat 
of depression. 


The time to carefully balance your operating conditions 
is now. 


A new mill, built now, will be completed in time to start 
operations on the rising tide of prosperity. 


To enable the manufacturer to find a suitable location for 
his new mill, Lockwood, Greene & Company, Engineers, 
were retained to make a survey of our lines in Virginia, 
North Carolina and the upper portions of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. 


The following cities joined with us in this work: 


Athens, Ga. Cheraw, S. C. 
Elberton, Ga. Camden, S. C. 
Cartersville, Ga. Sumter, 8S. C. 
Winder, Ga. Georgetown, S. C. 
Darlington, S. C. Henderson, N. C. 
Abbeville, 8. C. Sanford, N. C. 
Greenwood, S. C. Hamlet, N. C. 
Chester, S. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


Weldon, N. C. 


Information such as you would retain engineering talent 
to secure for you is available by making inquiry of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the above towns, Lockwood, 
Greene & Company, Engineers, Healey Building, Atlanta, 


Ga., or the 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY CO. 


202 Oglethorpe Building 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CHAS. A. McKEAND, CLEMENT S. UCKER, 
General Industrial Agent. Director of Development. 


THE SEABOARD — THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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SUPER-POWER 
SYTSEM Lower Your Power Costs— 


Increase Your Profits 


Power to turn the wheels of industry is available in 
ample quantities in Tennessee. Textile manufacturers 
who locate in this section are not confronted with the 
problem of investing thousands of dollars in power plant 
equipment and construction. This capital is readily 
available for the installation of facilities for increased 
production. 


Electric power in Tennessee has proved its advan- 
tages in hundreds of manufacturing establishments. In 
the textile field, in particular, its superiority over other 
types of drive has effected increases in the output of 
manufactured articles of from 10 to 20 per cent. Electric 
power in Tennessee can be purchased for less than the 
individual plant can make it. And the service is ade- 
quate, continuous and thoroughly reliable. 


The accompanying map shows how completely the 
sections of Middle and East Tennessee are served by the 
superpower system of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany. Over 1400 industrics, operating in 80 cities and 
towns of the State, are electrically driven at costs as 
low or lower than in any other section east of the 
Mississippi River. 





Tennessee has more than one hundred textile plants 

= in successful operation today. And there are numerous 

ere oY; Y pal Vy | = opportunities for the establishment of new mills, Write 
4. see 25 us for complete information about this section. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTRIC POWER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Better Equipment 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to Buy New and Modern Machinery 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


**Every Knot a Weaver’s Knot’’ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
U.S.A. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


et HUULELUAAEEON Coe OTERBNENTONTONEANTS 
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Stafford Improved Dobby 


Why not take advantage of the vogue for fancy goods and equip your plain 
looms with dobbies? There is no better time to install them than the present. 

Stafford dobbies have been used exclusively for a great many years by 
mills, large and small, both in this country and elsewhere. They may be 
attached to either our own or other makes of looms by application of the 
necessary fittings. Jumper motions, slackeners, etc., may be attached as de- 
sired. From a mechanical standpoint Stafford dobbies are unsurpassed in 
design, workmanship, accessibility of parts and general all-round excellence. 

We have prepared a booklet dealing specifically with our dobby which 
we would be more than pleased to send you. Address our nearest office or, 
if more convenient, write us direct. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent—Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Office—502 Colt Bldg., Paterson, N. J. 


Canadian Representatives— 


Whitehead, Emmans, Ltd., Montreal. 


( 
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Dress, Decorative and 
Upholstery Silks; 
Velvet; Ribbons; Cravats, §} 
and Men’s Hosiery 3 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
South Manchester, Conn. 
Frank Cheney, Jr., Pres. 

H Chas. Cheney, Sec., Treas. 
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ParkSpray Humidifiers Help Cheney Brothers to 
Quality In Your Cravat and Milady’s Ribband 














To associate humidifiers with 
milady’s ribband may seem to 
have taxed the elasticity of the 
word quality. But quality prod- 
ucts naturally attract one another. 


Cheney Brothers is a quality 
house. Nothing short of the best 
will do. The best raw material— 
the best help—the best of factory 
working conditions and the best in 
machinery all contribute. 


In 1909 Cheney Brothers tried 
out Park§pray Humidifiers and 
have continued to use and to 
extend their use ever since. 


Mr. G. H. Miller their Supervis- 
ing Engineer, writes us this way: 


“Our relations with your com- 
pany from the very first contract 
which we gave you in 1909 have 
been most satisfactory. This 
refers both to service and to sat- 
isfactory apparatus. Needless to 
say our future air conditioning 
problems will be submitted to 
you. 


CHENEY BROTHERS” 


GAA Mtrctles 


Supervising Engineer 


! Parks -Cramer Company 


Lngin eers 


Contractors 


Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 


Fitchburg 


Boston 


Charlotte 


sucht Regain: 
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You can give your cotton a thorough clean- 
ing, opening and aerating, while it’s being 
conveyed from the bale breakers to the pick- 
er room. The Murray Cotton Cleaning and 
Aerating Machine forms a part of the con- 
veyor pipe, and vastly improves the stock 
before it is fed to the pickers. 


ant oveececccacyceeeeececaveocacueeeeneacoooceenggauncaucecceeagcavvneeeaauuveneveeereneycaceeeessoocaccoueaneetveeacoocseeneenssaueceneneeevonnosveceeeesenuuocvcvereeeevesgsuvvcoceeecvensnencoeeceeeverevsceceveveeeeevevedanneene 


The “Murray” takes up very little extra space 
since it can be hung from the ceiling. Its 
supply of cotton is drawn through it by the 
suction of the conveyor pipe fan, no addi- 
tional fan or increased draft being necessary. 
A further economical feature is the fact that 
the “Murray” requires practically no atten- 


ing 
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Put Your Conveyor Pipe 


Northern and New England 
Sales Representatives: 
Aldrich Machine Works 

P. O. Box 132, Providence, R. I. 


COTTON WELL OPENED 


. 
EUDEAGEEDAAASASCEDAEERESEEUUANAUONCEOSSEREOAOUOUUSONESECESUDOCEUNESEECSEOOLORUGDOUUOUOCEEEESEAUOES UOCEUCUGEUC © OcUUUEESRESRORSLLGEUGUOUGUOEOEAEEEDODOOOEOUOOOEOUDEELOOLOAUO00  COMDUOREESEEOREDUOUUNOCOCUOUGERECUCOOUODOGUOUUUOEROOSDIGUOOTOOOUOSOGUEOEDEREREDOCEOUUIUUUIOOCONOLEROOSEOSOONCOUCUOOLEGERSAESESESESOROROOECEROSSOSESEOSEOEONS: 


CONE STRERe = PE REM 


to Work 


tion since the dirt is automatically disposed 
of through a chute at one end. 


Handles 2,500 Lbs. Hourly. 


2,500 pounds of cotton per hour can be 
cleaned, opened and aerated in the Murray 
machine at a power expenditure of only 3 to 
5 H.P. The stock is given a thorough treat- 
ment by 114 revolving arms. 


The Bowling Green Spinning Mills write us 
stating “The Opener we purchased from you 
is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 
In fact we think it is a wonderful machine.” 


THE MURRAY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Carolina Sales Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Brevard Court 
Charlotte, N. O. 
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PAT. PENDING 


—~COTTON CLEANING ANDy— 
AERATINGC MACHINE 


IS HALF SPUN 
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Here the durable Viskalt roof 
protects the U. S. Mail 


**Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds’’—so reads the in- 
scription on the facade of the New 
York Post Office. That thismay betrue 
in Cincinnati as well, the U. S. Par- 
cel Post Building there is protected 
from the weather by a Viskalt Mem- 
brane Roof. This sturdy roof insures 
long years of service, without repairs. 


How long an applied roofing will 
last, depends, as you know, upon the 
quality of its felt base and that of the 
waterproofing used on it. 

The inner foundation of Viskalt 
Membrane Roofs is Richardson felt, 
which has excelled for more than half 
a century. Maximum absorptive ca- 
pacity, great tensile strength, unusual 
pliancy and certain uniformity—these 
qualities make of it the ideal long- 
wearing waterproofing base. 


foundation is Viskalt—a 99.8% pure 
bitumen, especially vacuum-processed 
to give a degree of permanence hither- 
to unknown. Exacting tests show that 
under every strain of temperature, 
weathering, tension and pressure this 
remarkable waterproofing remains pli- 
ant, adhesive and impervious to water. 

These factors which combine to in- 
sure years of care-free endurance, plus 
moderate cost of application, make a 
Viskalt Membrane Roof doubly eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. Fifty-five 
years of manufacturing experience are 
back of the materials it contains. And 
remember, there is a Viskalt Com- 
pound for every waterproofing need. 

Let us send you an interesting pam- 
phlet containing valuable roofing infor- 
mation and complete specifications. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


Chicago New Orleans New York City 
Atlanta Dallas 











An interesting feature 
of the U. S. Parcel Pdst_ 
Building in Cincinnati 
is that every figor-can 
be entered practically 
from the street level. 
In planning it, the de 

signers and builders, 
The Ferro Concrete 
Construction Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, 
took quick advantage 
of the peculiar topog- 


raphy of their city. 


This is only one of a 
great many public 
buildings for which a 
Viskalt Membrane 
Roof has been chosen 
after careful, scientific 
And for 


industrial buildings 


investigation. 


this roof is generally 
specified by prominent 
engineers and archi- 


tects everywhere. 








a 


The Richardson Company 
Construction Materials Division 
Dept. 44 Q, 1008 Fisk Bldg., 


Andthe waterproofing forthissturdy 
New York Citv 
Gentlemen : Please send me your 


RICHARDSON [=== 
Viskalt Membrane ROOFS} 


PLIANT UNDER STRESS 


$24. The Richardson Co. 
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of longer lasting 


DISTRIBUTORS :-- 


Whiteness e Boston, Mass. Lewis E. tid Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


7 e 
Columbia, S. C. 
Repaintings Columbia Paint Company, Inc. 
Fall River, Mass. Wm. F. Harticon 


are fewer and haley 


Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. J. Russell & Co. 
farther between “tpn gs iar 
Syracuse, N. Y. Paragon Plaster Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 


“Save the SU tfa American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
you Save rit 7 "ad = a & Choquette 


Oliver Johnson & Co.,, Inc. 
Makers of Paints for all Industrial Purposes 
18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. I. 


eee] 
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Our Job is to Save Money 
for Manufacturers 


That, briefly stated, is the goal 
we set for ourselves on every com- 
mission we undertake. Lockwood- 
Greene service means a constant 
search for ways and means of sav- 
ing a client money. Whether it is 
a saving in construction costs, or 
an improvement in operating eff- 
ciency, a Lockwood-Greene engi- 
neer takes pride in economy. 


Recently we were able to effect 
a saving for a client by the instal- 
lation of a piece of labor-saving 
machinery. The machinery paid 
for itself in one year. After that, 
the saving was clear profit. 


We were not commissioned to 
find that particular flaw in 
this client’s efficiency. It was 
merely incidental to our ser- 
vice. 


A Lockwood-Greene engineer 
starts a job with a definite determi- 
nation to find opportunities for im- 
provement — improvements that 
will make money fortheclient. In 
this he is backed by the years of 
Lockwood-Greene’s experience in 
many phases of industrial engi- 
neering. 


We may be able to save you 
money — whether it is in the 
selection of a site for a new mill, 
the remodeling of an old mill or the 
re-arrangement of machinery. 
Lockwood-Greene service includes 
counsel on every problem of textile 
engineering or management. 


Ask to have a Lockwood-Greene 
representative call on you. A copy 
of “Building with Foresight” will 

be sent on request. It is a 
booklet illustrating what 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


have accomplished for others. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 


DETROIT SPARTANBURG 
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FACTS. 
* you should know about our. 


scientifically _prepai 
"ENSLEY GALA CITY 


Pure molten Slag—free from all dry refuse— 
being poured at Ensley into our modified pits 


The pure molten slag is carried from 
the furnaces, 1000 ft. away, in hot pots 
and poured by the T. C. I. & R. R. Co. 
(U. S. Steel) under our direction into 
modified pits—dry slag canals. 


Blast Furnace Slag is scientifically handled 
in this manner only at two points in the South 
—at Ensley, Ala., on the property of the 
T. C. L & R. R. Co., where “Ensley Basic 
Slag”’ is produced, and at Alabama City, Ala., 
on the property of the Gulf States Steel Co., 
ct) ° = ” 
ee ae oe = i — tac Now the dry refuse is dumped separately. The car 
saiad ania ~ ie - = wt Basi Sle. aitiand you see is one in a train of eight cars on its way to that 
P ne ied die ‘se . mountain in the lower picture, which is two miles 
The railroad car above is filled with down- west of the blast furnaces. More than two million 
tons of downcomer dust, brickbats and other dry 


comer dust, brickbats and other dry refuse refuse in this giant pile have accumulated since 1912. 
which accumulates daily from the six blast Our next statement, ‘‘Why slag is poured into mod- ; 
furnaces at Ensley. Prior to 1912—year we be mes will appear shortly in this magazine. 
started to crush and screen slag—all of this Birmingham Slag Co. 
“foreign” material was dumped with the Slag Headquarters for the South 

Slag. It all went into the slag pile together. ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM THOMASVILLE 
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THE WHITE PAINT 
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Service Records--- Your Guarantee 


Before you buy mill-white paint 
be sure that back of claims for it 
are definite instances of long 
service. 


It stands to reason that Sta- 
White will give YOU the service 
and satisfaction that it has given 
other mill-white users throughout 


DEGRACO 


for Your 


All Colors 


the country for thirty-five years. 


Sta-White means a brighter mill 
NOW and years from now. Its 
past record in service is your 
guarantee of satisfaction and 
lowered painting costs. 


Sta-White is the mill-white paint 
that stays white. 


MADE BY 


Detroit Graphite Company 


517 Twelfth Street 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


AINTS 


Particular Needs 


(253) 


DEGRACO PAINTS ARE SOLD THROUGH BRANCH OFFICES WITH WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY DOMINION PAINT WORKS, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
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Woodside Cotton Mills, 115,200 spindles. Started in 1902 with 10,000 spindles. A record of successive growth. 


The Woodside Group 
of Cotton Mills 


HE successive growth of the Woodside Cotton Mills from the 

modest start of a single mill with but 10,000 spindles, to the 
present group of mills ranked among the eight largest of the South, 
is an outstanding record in the textile industry. 


The Woodside Group of Cotton Mills includes mills at Greenville; 
Fountain Inn, Simpsonville, Easley and Liberty, South Carolina, 
with a total of 227,928 ring spindles. 


Since its inception in 1902, the Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Incorporated, has remained a client of this organization of 
Engineers. 

The broad range of engineering experience of this staff is at your 
service. Without obligation to you, write for an appointment 
with a member of this organization, who will confer with you at 
your convenience. 


Interesting, new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute’— 
on the textile industry — “Factories for the Future” and other 
Sirrine booklets will also be sent upon request. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


August, 1924 
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Double-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
2100-F Series 


Single-acting thrust 
bearing, flat seats 
(grooved races) 
1100-F Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing 
1100 Series 


Single-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 

washer. 1100-U Series 


Double-acting, self- 
aligning thrust 
bearing, leveling 
washers 
2100-U Series 
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Use Strom Ball Bearings 


To obtain utmost efficiency 
from Chain Drives 


Bei E trend is to convert from 

belt to chain drive equip- 
ment in order to save power. 
Be sure when you make the 
change that Strom Ball Bear- 
ings are installed. 

The chain drive puts a greater 
load on the shaft. Plain sliding 
bearings are not capable of ab- 
sorbing the extra burdens. Hot 
bearings result. There is in- 
creased wear. Oil consumption 
is multiplied. All this means 
lost time—costly and unneces- 
sary. 


Strom Ball Bearings will not 


only carry the increased load 
safely and economically, and 
without heating, but will save 
power and oil. 

They will keep the shaft lined 
up perfectly at all times and 
prevent wear on the chain and 
sprockets. 

Strom Ball Bearings are not 
an expense. They pay for them- 
selves many times over every 
year. 

We make bearings for all 
types of textile machinery. Our 
engineers will be glad to help 


you. 


Sit0! 


STROM BALL BEARING MFG. CO. 
Formerly U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
4544 Palmer Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Single-row deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Double-row, deep- 
groove Standard 
type, radial bearing 


Angular contact 
bearing, combination 
radial and thrust 


Double-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 


Single-row, maxi- 
mum type, 
radial bearing 
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Several Morse Silent Chains driving spoolers and spinning frames in a southern textile mill. 


The value of the Motor depends on the drive 


No matter how efficient an electric motor may 
be, or how well it is adapted to the working 
conditions, the ultimate results secured depend 
largely on the drive transmitting thé power 
from the motor to the driven machine. 


In the spinning room of a textile mill, for ex- 
ample, the slip of a flat belt may vary as much 
as 100 R.P.M. Such slipping and jerking re- 
sults in more broken yarn, a dimunition in pro- 
duction, and an inferior product. 


Hence, the importance of Morse Silent Chain 
drives and their ability always to run at the 
designed speeds, quiet and smooth operation 
at all loads, convenience of application on short 


or long centers, reliability, long life and low 
upkeep cost. 


Morse Chains continuously transmit to the 
driven machine 98.6% of the motor horse- 
power, and thus secure the greatest value out 
of the motor. As one superintendent says, 
after having used 18 Morse Chains for six 
years, “By eliminating slippage, the Morse 
Chains have increased production fully 
10%, which effects a considerable saving in 
overhead.” 


Morse Engineers will be glad to give you com- 
plete information. Consult with them. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Avcust, 1924. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, Ga. ” a Candler Bldg., pet F. Scott & Co. 
BALTMIORE, 402 Sastaneen Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS... igs eeedsesheneeeereneeee 141 Milk Street 
CHA : Room 803, fe 2 West Adams Bt, 
21 Engineers Bldg. 

-1761 Wazee ‘Se, R. M. Parsons 

7601 Central Ave. 

30 Church St. 


NTREAL, CAN. 
- on Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco, ae 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 612 Franklin Trust 
4 Tree RGH, Westinghouse Bldg. 
FRANCISCO L Monadnock Bidg. 


sr LOUIS, ner. Railway Exchange Bldg., Morse Chain Co. 
BONTO, 
* Me Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 
Cc 


an 
NNIPEG, MAN. 
= Dufferin St., Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 


2162-30 
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The Solid South 


For 


Split Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings 







YATT line shaft bearings have come to be ac- 
cepted as standard equipment in many Southern 
plants. 
The textile, cotton ginning, cottonseed oil, agricultural 
and lumber industries have realized the distinct advan- 
tages offered by these bearings and the ease with which 
they can be installed. 
Being split, Hyatt bearings can be put on without re- 
moving pulleys, belts, collars or clutches, and without 
holding up production. 
Once installed they effect a power saving of 15% to 
20% and lubrication saving of 80%. Bearing repairs 
and adjustments are eliminated and the only attention 
required is oiling three or four times a year. 


Hyatt Bulletin No. 130 contains some interesting in- 
formation on power transmission. Write for a copy. 


\ 



















*Phone the Nearest Mill Supply Dealer 






HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PACIFIC COAST ADDRESS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


as used on the 


~New Berks Paddlewheel 
Dyeing Machine 


Double clutch exterior 


A No. 5 Johnson double clutch is used on this 
installation, running 1,200 R.P.M. connecting 
their 2 H.P. Motor shaft through spur gears to 
the machine to give a forward reverse and 
neutral position. Motor and clutch are under 
the housing and connected to the shaft shown 
on the front view of this machine as illustrated 


COURTESY: The Berks Engineering Co., Reading, Pa. 


The New Berks is one of the latest 
additions to the ever-increasing ranks 
of Johnson clutch-equipped ma- 
chines. Leading textile manufactur- 
ers throughout the United States have 
adopted it on its merits for their ma- 
chines. They have done so after find- 
ing that it increases production. 


The Johnson Clutch has back of it 
a twenty-year record for service. It 
is a clutch that stands up. It is a 
powerful, compact clutch, built par- 
ticularly for light power, and without 
an equal for textile machinery. In 
use on thousands of textile machines 
all over the country. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘G’’ 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. ancestem conn 
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DIAMOND Double Chain 


motor to punch presses. Sprocket speed, 1200 r.p.m. Chain velocity, 1062 


f.p.m. Center distance 23 34 inches. 


IAMOND ROLLER CHAINS offer you substan- 

tial savings and advantages for motor drives in 
your mill—in transmitting power from motor to line 
shaft, line shaft to machine, or from motor to machine. 


They save power because—there is no initial tension 
on the drive, hence no excess bearing friction; positive 
speed ratios are maintained; 98 to 99% of the power is 
consistently transmitted; and the drives run freely, 
smoothly and quietly. 


They save time because—there is no loss of product- 
ion caused by frequent shut-downs for belt adjustments, 
or by drive slippage reducing machine output; repairs 
are easy to make but are seldom needed. 


They pay you a profit because—the first cost, instal- 
lation and maintenance expense are low; production is 
increased and maintained; quality of product often is 
improved, due to more uniform speed; power and up- 
keep costs are reduced; wear on machines and bearings 
is diminished; the drives give years of unfailing service. 


Our engineers will gladly help plan your drives so as 
to get full benefit of these savings and advantages. Send 
your specifications for their recomendation—no cost or 
obligation. Have you our catalog and data sheets on 
file? If not, use the coupon. 


4406060600000000000 


$49000000000006 


overhead drive transmitting power from 714 H. P. 





High Speed Roller Chains 


For Motor Drives in Your Mill 





DIA 


MOND single chain drives from 
Overhead motor to line shaft and from 
line shaft to machine. 


DIAMOND roller chain drive direct 
from motor to air compressor. 


Our 


catalog shows many typical drives 






Gentlemen: 


Mail me your Catalog and Data 








Diamond Chain © Mfg. Co. 
| Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 


| 


Sheets on Roller Chain Drives. | 


Name 


Position 


Firm 
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J. E. Sirrine & Company, Engineers, Greenville, S. C. 


The Last Word in Mill Construction 


tie seeking to make the mill of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, the last 
word in design and operation, it is not strange that Link-Belt 
Silent Chain was selected for driving most of the machines 


direct from the motors. 


Sliver lap machines, spinning frames, twisters, ribbon lap 
machines, spoolers, combers, and drawing frames, over 500 
machines in all, are individually driven by the highly efficient 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, which actual figures show, 
are saving the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company $7,974.00 
annually. The first drive which was installed in this mill 
nine years ago is still giving satisfactory service. Not only 
was the quality of the product improved here, but the elimi- 
nation of belt slippage increased the production 5%. (A 
complete report on the cost of operation and savings at this 
mill will be sent on request). 


Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear—More efficient than 
either—is Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. Send for Price List 
Data Book No. 125. It shows how to figure drives and de- a. Flexible as a Belt— 


Positive as a Gear— 


termine prices. Address our nearest office. More Efficient than either. 


1839 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 
+ 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat’ !Bank Bldg. - 520 Boston Bidg. New Orleans ° - ° e * 
49 FederalSt. Huntington, W.Va. Robson-Prichard Bldg. 24 Marietta St. Whitney Supoly Co., Ltd., 418 S. Peters St. 


ito 
Pittsburgh 335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland 329 Rockefeller Bidg. isville, . - 321 Starks Bldg. Charlotte, + o 
St.Louis - - - - - - - 705 Olive St. Detroit - - + - - 4222 Woodward Ave. Birmingham, Ala 720 Brown-Marx Bidg. J. 8. Cothran, 909 Com’! Bank Bidg. 
Buffalo - - - 745 Ellicott Square Kansas City,Mo. R. 405, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - 504 Carondelet Bldg. Link-Belt Limited Toronto and Montreal 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave.; New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts.; Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.; Seattle, 820 First Ave. S.; Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 


K-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Representatives of a factory mutual 
insurance association were inspect- 
ing a great eastern plant—one owned 

y a company whose name is regard- 
ed as symbolic of efficiency. 


In department after department, in- 
quiry was made as to the oil storage 
—for investigation showed that in 
every case drums and barrels were 
being used. 


Not many days after this investiga- 
tion, request came to us to help in 
planning adequate and proper stor- 
age. The insurance men had insist- 





Everything Modern But the Oil Room 


S.F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 







A modern oilroom--- 
that of the Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 


ed that the fire hazard of barrel stor- 
age of oils must be immediately elim- 
inated. 


And you? Are you wasting insur- 
ance money because you keep oil in 
barrels and drums? Are you wast- 
ing 74% to 12% of your oils through 
poor storage? Are you indirectly 
wasting time and labor by letting 
your men enjoy ‘‘spigot talks’ at the 
oil barrels? In your plant, is every- 
thing modern but the oilroom? 


Bowser engineers will gladly help 
you cure these troubles forever. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Representatives All Over The World 
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101 Broad (90") Sheeting Looms at 
the*Gambrill & Mellville Mills Com- 
pany, Bessemer City, N. C. These 
looms were built by The Hopedale 
Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. with Hyatt 
roller bearings on crank and cam 
shafts. 


More Broad Looms 


Hyatt Bearing Equipped 


NOTHER link in the steadily lengthening chain of Hyatt equipped 
looms is this installation in the Gambrill and Mellville Mills. 


When modernizing your own mill consider the following advantages 
to be had by installing looms equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 


Better cloth Lubrication saving 
Increased production Power saving 

Decreased oil spoilage Less crankshaft breakage 
Smoother operation Absence of bearing wear 
Easy turning by hand Higher quality looms 


A new illustrated bulletin covering the application of Hyatt bearings to 
looms, as well as to all other classes of textile machinery, is now ready 
for distribution. Write for a copy. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO ___ SAN FRANCISCO 


HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA _ PITTSBURGH _ MINNEAPOLIS 
WORCESTER BUFFALO CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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ASSURES EVEN DYEING 













In connection with dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing, and 
finishing cotton and mixed goods, DIASTAFOR is your 


perfect de-sizing agent because it— 






Removes all starchy materials quickly. 
Eliminates the danger of tendering. 

Imparts a full soft handle to fabric 

Reduces amount of caustic necessary in the kier. 
Results in a cleaner kier liquor. 


Easy to use DIASTAFOR will improve the quality of 


your fabrics—and—increase your sales. 















You can always depend on the uniform and reliable 


high quality of DIASTAFOR. 





THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 





= 

Diastafor Dept. 

| 695 WASHINGTON ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Diastafor Warehouses 


-Beston, Mass. Cincinnati, Ohio. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Utica Willowvale 
Bleaching Company 


-eeaasitin 
Lia EERE bs 
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Plant of the Utica Willowvale Bleaching 
Company, Chadwicks, N. Y. 


Part of the Butterworth Machin- 
ery used in the plant of the 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Com- 
pany, to give the fine finish to 
damask. 
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uses Butterworth Machines exclu- 
sively to finish the fine products of 
several damask mills 


From a letter 


‘A part of the work done at our plant is the bleaching, merceriz 
ing and finishing of table damask. We presume that we finish 
more damask than any other plant in the country, handling the 
entire product of several damask mills, and we receive many 
gratifving comments on the finish we produce. This work is done 
entirely on Butterworh equipment and we think that this is highly 


complimentary to Butterworth Machinery.”’ 
¥ * * * > * * * * 


When a concern the size and importance of the Utica Willowvale 
Bleaching Company places this unqualified endorsement on 
Butterworth Finishing Machinery, there is nothing that we can 
add except that we are pleased that Butterworth Machinery has 
performed so well. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office: Canadian Representative: Greenville. S. C., Office: 
Turk’s Head Building Hamilton, Ontario, Canada Woodside Building 
W. J. Westaway Company 


Where the damask is made uy 
into table cloths, napkins, and so 
forth, after having been finshed 


on Butterworth Machinery. 


FinishingMACHINER\ 
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Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 


A Specially Prepared Oil 
Used in the Coning, Winding, and Knitting of Artificial Silk 


Makes Artificial Silk Knit Smoothly. 
Eliminates Breakdowns. Reduces Seconds. 


Washes out easily at low temperature. 


Therefore— 
Dyeing and Bleaching is even and shades brighter. 


Sample sent on request—no charge. 


Developene (There Is no “Just as Good”) 


Makes a rusty Black stocking turn deep Black. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer 


An Anti-chlor—prevents tender bleached goods. 


All chemicals for the Dye House— 
All oils—Sulphonated—Turkey Red— 
Neatsfoot, Olive, etc. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


1410 No. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Manufacturers of “Hydroxy Oils’’ Patented. 
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—Starch— 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual conditions. 









Some desire measured weight, all need increased strength and 









: better weaving qualities for the warp. 

You know the result you seek. 

| We know and can provide the proper type of starch 
i 

i 

400 MILL 

500 MILL 

| 

| 





BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned that 
‘‘any old’? STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. To 
secure the proper ‘‘feel,’’ the desired weight and the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES and BRITISH GUMS 


Corn Products Refining Company 


New York 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C 


— S7arch— 
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Dyehouse Service— 


Our organization offers prac- 
tical help in solving your 
dyeing problems—offers the 
services of men who thor- 
oughly understand the char- 
acteristics and the properties 
of the dyes and know how 
they should be applied in 
your dye house. 


NATIONAL DYEs 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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Are You Contributing to This 
Economic Waste? 


ANY large consumers of caustic soda are neglecting their own best inter- 
ests and contributing to a needless economic waste by continuing to use 
solid caustic instead of the modern development—caustic soda in liquid form. 


Caustic soda, when first manufactured, consists of a solution containing 75% 
or more of water. To furnish solid caustic, fuel must be consumed to drive off 
all this water, drums must be provided as containers and labor expended in 
filling and handling the drums. At the consumer’s plant the process is re- 
versed; the solid caustic is made once more into a water solution, but again at a 
considerable cost for labor in handling and cutting open many drums and in 
dissolving the caustic. Disposal of the worthless empty drums adds another 


item of expense. 


The use of liquid caustic soda in tank cars eliminates all this economic waste 
and materially lowers the operating costs of large consumers. Our savings in 
production costs are reflected in a lower price per hundred pounds on our 
caustic soda in liquid form. 


Mathieson Liquid Caustic Soda is available in any strength solution (up to 50% sodium 
hydroxide) that best meets the customer’s requirements. The “Eagle Thistle” product is 
the purest caustic obtainable. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43° STREET ‘NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


( Deal Direct with}f- 24 ; atihne Manufacturer J 


Bicarbonate of Soda.:.\ 4 Sesquicarbonate of 5 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda Sus Bleaching Powder~SodaAsh 
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The Idea Catcher 


Ideas are elusive. They come and go! Some means should be found 
for catching and hanging on to good ideas, for the memory is often 
short-lived, not always dependable and business-building ides that are 
worth remembering are also worthy of preservation in organized form. 

By having a plan for storing away the best ideas that are constantly 
appearing in the pages of COTTON and in business literature of all kinds, 
one does not have to depend upon memory, for an idea-catcher will always 
keep them on tap, available at a moment’s notice when you want to refer 
to them, without having to remember where you last saw such and such 
an idea, and without having to spend a lot of unnecessary time trying 
to dig it out. It saves this annoyance and bother; also time and labor, 
for if you have filed away your material for safe keeping, it is always 
going to be on hand, right at your finger tips, ready for instant use. On 
the other hand, if you have no systematic plan for housing these valuable 
ideas which you read about today, they may be forgotten tomorrow or 
only vaguely remembered next week and possibly forgotten altogether 
next month, and then when you want those very self-same ideas you will 
have to waste a lot of valuable time trying to hunt them up. 

There is always a wealth of information at hand, simply awaiting 
collection, coordination and preservation in organized form. Good ideas 
are constantly finding their way into print and month after month new 
jlans, evolved and successfully tried by others, are appearing in the pages 
of COTTON. By starting an idea-catcher you can have within elbow 
reach the best authorities and the most useful data in your line that can 
be obtained from the printed word—data which might otherwise, for 
want of assimilation and organization, go to seed, be forgotten or neg- 
lected. 

An idea-catcher may be started in any number of ways. As you read 
a magazine you can mark up articles of particular interest and then index 
the gist of them in synopsis form on a 3 x 5 card, with the title and the 
name of the magazine in which found. The cards may be filed away in 
a small card tray—the idea box file—which can be kept on top of your 
desk or in one of your desk drawers, out of the way, but always accessible. 
Therefore when you are in search of good ideas all you have to do is to 
consult your card index of references and you will have immediately avail- 
able an imposing array of authoritative information which will prove in- 
valuable in your business. 

Then again, you can clip articles and file them away in regular filing 
folders, or in a desk book file with pocket pages, or in a work organizer 
which lies flat on one corner of your desk. An old-time bill-file will also 
serve the same purpose. Any of these simple accessories may be obtained 
from a local stationery store at small cost. 

Whenever ideas occur to you during the day you can roughly sketch 
them on a card and simply drop it into your file for future consideration. 
Quite often you will find your own plans supported by those of others, 
already in your file, along similar lines. Or, your own ideas may start 
you on a scouting expedition for similar ideas in the pages of magazines 
to which you regularly subscribe. And by following this plan, your file 
will soon be replete with business-building plans and furnish a desirable 
fund of useful information which will enable you to carry out your oy, 
schemes more effectively and with greater assurance of success. It will 
also simplify your constructive work and make it easier to accomplish 
more along business-building lines in less time. A catchy advertisement 
may furnish the keynote for a contemplated change in manufacturing 
or an article may furnish the clue for your expanding into other lines 
or adopting certain progressive business-building policies. 

By systematically preserving ideas and using this simple device to 
‘ratch and keep ideas, the idea file soon becomes an invaluable first-aid 
in management and so helps to solve the day’s problems to better advant- 
age. The value of such a file becomes all the more apparent when one 
considers that it can be made to work for you at all seasons of the year, 
and from all angles connected with your business, at a trifling expense 
and with an amazing profit. 
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Benjamin Russell, President, 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 

The Bettie Francis Cotton Mill 

The Roberta Mill 

The Russco Mill 

The Russcony Mill 

The First National Bank of Alexander City 

The Alexander City Manufacturing Company 
The Alexander City Wholesale Grocery Company 
The Industries Company 


Alexander City, Alabama 




















“Four of our mills, The Russell Manufacturing Company, 
The Bettie Francis Cotton Mills, The Roberta Mills and 
Russco Mills, are already subscribers to COTTON. We 
now wish you to enroll as subscribers our fifth mill, The 
Russcony Mills, Alexander City, Ala., and also the writer 
personally, Benjamin Russell, Alexander City, Ala. We 
find much of interest and instruction in every issue of 


COTTON.” 
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The Big Show Is On. 


The political parties, with “headquarters” busy and 
buzzing, bragging and browbeating, battling and booming— 
with campaign banners flying and spellbinders spouting— 
with the mails saturated with their “literature” and the 
press filled with the noise of the fray between them—are 
now putting on the great quadrennial national political 
show, and the probably most unique known to man. 

It is above all a show—and a game. Before you con- 
demn the party managers for their fuss and fustian think 
a little of the fun that you and others—though you may 
lay the stress on others—get out of it. And before you 
protest against the arrogance of those who make a game 
of great questions of polity if not of the national interests 
search your own mind for its “reactions” to the battle. You 
very probably will find that the chief ones relate not to the 
issues but to the strategy of the contest. “Is this a wise 
move ?”—that is, will it help the party or the candidate to 
win ?—will be asked far more often than, “Is this a sound 
or an honest move?” The saving point here is that human 
nature is such that most of us who are not politicians look on 
what we consider to be sound and honest as the wisest of 
political strategy. 

Don’t forget, too, that the fuss and fustian made almost 
wholly for show purposes does a good, even an important 
service. It awakens interest among thousands who other- 
wise would be indifferent. This may be proved by the rec- 
ord of popular voting. In the early days of the country 
when campaigns were sedate and highly intellectual, when 
the appeal of the leaders and the parties was more to thought 
than emotion, only a meager portion of all the possible 
voters bothered to take part in national contests. This may 
have been well but for the fact that it kept in reserve a 
tremendous and dangerous horde of untrained voters. This 
reserve was first brought out of lethergy by Andrew Jack- 
son who made himself an uncrowned king by dramatizing 
national politics. Since then the dramatic, or show note, 
has dominated national campaigns, for by it alone can the 
vote be gotten out.” 

So don’t blame the politicians; they merely meet a pop- 
ular demand and, with mass voting in vogue, a national 
need. 

They might be blamed, however, for not making greater 
improvement in the quadrennial national political show. 
Most of the dramatic effects which they now produce are 
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stale and shopworn. Though many times more costly than 
in the days of old, national campaigns are now less interest- 
ing than ever before. Scarcely a new device has been intro- 
duced in them since 1896, when the “show” reached its 


best in drama and of popular interest. Many old devices 


no longer of account still are employed with anti-climatie 
effect. 
The national conventions of this year were probably 


the dreariest that ever have been held, all because nothing 
but old and now transparent tricks were used in any of 
them. Even the Democratic convention, with its unexpected 
wrangle over the platform and its unprecedented balloting 
over a nominee for President, had fewer exciting moments 
than one experiences during an evening at a six-day bicycle 
race. The oratory in all the conventions, with one or two 
brief exceptions, was the extreme of boredom. 

As the drama of national campaigns has lost sparkle and 
freshness, voting has declined; that is, a smaller and smaller 
proportion of all those who might do so are aroused suffi- 
ciently to take the trouble to go to the polls and express a 
choice between the contestants. Slightly fewer than 50 
per cent of the persons who might have done so voted for 
President in 1920. It is unlikely that the proportion that 
votes this year will be larger. 

Why is this stalemate condition spreading over the 


realm of polities? 


There are reasons other than the curren 
politicians’ lack of dramatic ingenuity. For though the 
prevailing crop of politicians may lack it, the country was 
never so well provided with dramatic instinct, as shown 
in other fields, like those of the stage, literature, and ad- 
vertising and selling. 

The chief reason for it probably is the degeneration of 
the parties themselves. This has been going on progressive- 
ly for a quarter of a century. The big parties no longer are 
virile institutions that attract as they should the best of all 
talent, the dramatic as well as the intellectual. They have 
been sapped of all but life itself. 

Indeed, as organisms they have become so anaemic that 
this may be their last big attempt to put on the usual quad- 
rennial show, though any prediction as to that would be 
gratuitous and futile. History shows t no other Ameri- 


can institution has been able to stand the strain, or, after 


breaking, to come back so qu ekly as either of the two 
dominant parties. But this may no longer be so, because 
party disintegration in the past always has been casual 
only. It never reached to the roots of the party system, 
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that extra-constitutional device which on several occasions 
has saved the government itself. 

That vague but once solid foundation known as the 
party system has been eaten into by forces of possible de- 
struction. These are numerous and insidious, and some of 
them are of perhaps as high worth as they are of repute. 
One is civil service reform, by which a great portion of the 
spoils which buttresses this foundation was taken away. An- 
other and more effective one is the American fondness for 
campaigns and elections. This has led to the multiplying 
of elections and elective offices, to the point whereby no in- 
genuity is capable of arousing interest in all of them—to 
the point, in fact, where the publie’s appetite for political 
fray is gorged to the point of revulsion. 

This latter influence is typified best by the primary elec- 
tion, particularly as operative in truly two-party States. 
The primary has produced a new type of dominant poli- 
tician, one that is more disingenous and far less ingenious 
than that uppermost during the heyday of the parties. It 
has divided the once responsible organizations into multi- 
form groups of personal and irresponsible factions and 
blocs. The primary has rendered it impossible for organ- 
ized parties to make honestly meant promises or to keep 
those 

Succintly, the sapping of the foundations of*the party 


that are made. 


system has caused the parties themselves to lose flesh, and 
veins and nerves, leaving them scarcely more than inanimate 
skeletons which perform now largely as automatons only. 

Though this year’s show may be automatie and stale, 
let the exhibition proceed! <A lot of people still enjoy it. 


The Presidential Candidates. 


Fears as to the undue exaltation of the Presidency in 
our system of government are offset considerably by a con- 
tinuing display of wisdom in the country’s approach to the 
job of filling that office. The processes for chosing a Presi- 
dent are such that the “strongest” available men, barring 
accident, usually are barred as candidates. However, it is 
to the credit of American democracy that, though a ruler 
has been chosen every four years, for nearly a century and 
a half no strikingly bad man has ever been seriously pro- 
posed for that office, and no dishonest or very weak man 
has ever been elected to fill it. 

The three outstanding candidates of this year average 
above the run of those who have been proposed in the 
past. The two leading ones are largely accidents, but in 
each case the selection was guided by underlying public 
But for Harding’s death the Repub- 
have named Coolidge—nor, probably, 


wisdom and caution. 
licans 
Harding, either. 
nation between less capable men, John W. Davis would 
Neither Cool- 
from either of their 


would not 


3ut for a struggle to the point of stag- 


not have been nominated by the Democrats. 
idge nor Davis is an ideal candidate 
party’s point of view, and neither of them is an ideal man 
for President—even if there be such a man. Yet neither 
party could have done better in choosing a standard bearer. 
And, whichever of them wins, the country will have an 
honest, a courageous, a sound man for President. 

Even LaFollette, the third party disturber of the politi- 
cal peace, is neither a bad nor a weak man. He is far above 
the average of those who in the past have headed irregular 


tickets. He is much less radieal than the crowd that’s be- 
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hind him. In fact, LaFollette’s radicalism is more negative 
than affirmative. It has been displayed chiefly in opposi- 
tion to conservative proposals; rarely has he put forth or 
given notable support to genuinely radical moves of an af- 
firmative nature. 

All that LaFollette can achieve in this campaign is a 
decision as to whether Coolidge or Davis is elected. He 
may draw enough excess votes from one or the other to be 
the deciding factor between them. He may throw the elec- 
tion into the House of Representatives, in which case either 
Coolidge or Davis would be chosen. 

What LaFollette probably will play for most are addi- 
tions to his strategically important following in Congress. 

While the Presidential contest will attract most atten- 
tion, the election of a new Congress is the really important 
feature of the campaign. Whatever happens this side of 
revolution or extreme accident, the country is sure of having 
a safe, a sane and an able President during the next four 
years. In fact, the two men between whom the country will 
all but certainly chose are of similar temperaments and 
like points of view on fundamentals. Either would meet 
virtually any important crisis in practically the same way. 
But with Congress the situation is different. And it is a 
quite confused one; for, aside from a few considerations, it 
isn’t a matter of party. Either a Democratic or Republi- 
can Congress may be equally bad or equally good, depend- 
ing on the individuals that control therein. 

The choosing of a good Congress depends now largely 
on the personal rather than the political equation. If 
many able Republican leaders in Congress should express 
their real views, they would favor the election of many 
Democrats over some members of their own party; and vice 
versa. 

If the “psychology” of the campaign could be shifted 
so that the Congressional aspect would be the dominant one, 
great public benefit might result. For the Presidency now 
very probably can take care of itself; but the Congressional 
campaign can not. Since the country is virtually assured 
that the next President will be safe, sane and sound why 
not concentrate on seeing that he will have the association, 
if not the support, of a Congress equally as dependable? 


“Mis-Adjusted Compensation.” 


No better example ever was given of having your cake 
and eating it, too, than that comprised in Congress’ grant- 
ing to the ex-soldiers of the World’s War what is termed 
grandiloquently “adjusted compensation.” 

The Congress could not convince even itself that gratus- 

So the 
The two 


ities would look well in the hands of patriots. 
word “bonus” was dropped from its lexicon. 
words which take its place imply something owed as a 
just debt rather than something given as largess. 

The debt is well defined in the act acknowledging it. 
It amounts, broadly, to $1 a day for home service and $1.25 
a day for foreign service rendered by the country’s de- 
To pay it now would call for an 
expenditure of not much more than a billion dollars. But 
it could be paid now only with real money and this would 
have necessitated the increasing of the funded national 


fenders during the war. 


debt, or much higher Federal taxes, or both—now. 
Therefore, Congress didn’t hold that the debtor should 


pay up now. Neither did it hold that it should acknowl- 
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edge a debt, decrease taxes in spite of this debt, and leave 
the duty of restoring repealed taxes and adding new ones, 
for the purpose of meeting the debt, to future Congresses. 
Oh, no! Congress kept within the equities—it acknowl- 
edged the debt and made provision for paying it without 
putting virtually any burden on the Treasury! 


It is to be paid piece-meal and in such way, according 
to the theory of its financing, that its paying “won’t be 
felt”—in such way, in fact, that it is expected to pay for 
itself in great extent. 


For a period of twenty years enough money is to be 
set aside annually for meeting the bulk of the debt at the 
end of that time. These annual appropriations will aggre- 
gate about twice the face value of the debt as acknowledged 
by Congress. The redeeming fund, however, will be con- 
siderably more. For in order to have its cake an eat it, too, 
Congress added twenty-five per cent to the cake’s initial 
dimensions and then provided that the cake shall increase 
at the rate of four per cent, compounded annually, until 
ready for cutting. 


This four per cent will be gained from growth of the 
annual slices set aside each year. The money representing 
these slices will be “invested” in Federal bonds, which will 
be tucked away in the Treasury. Of course the interest 
paid on them and added to the accumulating bonus fund 
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may come from some other source than the Treasury itself! 


Congress perhaps expects spiritualism to develop to that 
point before the process ends. 

However, when paying time comes the Government will 
have, unless the process is changed, a lot of its own ob- 
ligations with which to meet the debt. These it will have 
to take out and sell to the public in order to realize from 
them real money. The country then will owe the bonus, not 
to the soldiers, but to bondholders. And instead of owing 
a little more than a billion, according to Congress’ definitive 
acknowledgement, it will owe three billions or more. Mean- 
time, there will have been paid directly out of taxes a bil- 
lion or so for “administration” and for claims which come 
due before the end of the period. In the end the present 
“debt” of a little more than a billion will cost at least four 
to five billions. In fact, all that Congress did was to ac- 
knowledge liability for all that the extreme contenders for 
a soldiers’ bonus had the nerve at present to demand, make 
hat liability at 


ridiculous provision for meeting the bulk of 
some time in the future, and otherwise leave the whole ques- 
tion open with complications and possibilities which prob- 
ably will cause “pensions” to become a sweet-smelling term 
beside that which “adjusted compensation” will be a few 
years hence. The members of the board of directors of any 
business corporation which pulled such a stunt probably 


would be sent to jail. 


What Other Men Manage With 


Paging the Card. 

When you follow a finished picker lap to its place be- 
hind a modern card in your friend’s mill, do you ever fully 
realize what a marvelous transmutation is about to take 
place? 

For here we see a sheet of cotton, say 40 inches wide 
and weighing 12 ounces (5,250 grains) to the yard, put 
up at the back of the card, and then going to the front 
we find a soft, spongy rope, weighing, say, 45 grains to 
the ‘yard. 

Imagine it! From 5,250 grains per yard to 45. Cer- 
tainly a most ambitious program. And yet the faithful 
card is uncomplainingly doing this little stunt day in and 
day out. 

The next time you check up the picker room weighings 
of individual yards of finisher laps, take along a yard of 
card sliver and lay lap and sliver side by side. (Fig. 1.) 
Without doubt, respect for the card will go up by leaps 
and bounds. 

Dr. Ure, in his treatise on Cotton Manufacture, gives 
the object of the card “to separate the fibers which, in 
their imported state, are entangled in small tufts and 
knots, and which have been but imperfectly opened in the 
blowing machine, so as to draw them out into somewhat 
parallel directions, and to remove completely all the re- 
siduary impurities.” 

These objectives still hold true. Obviously, the refer- 
ence to parallelizing of fibers was not meant to be taken 

literally, since an examination of the web or sliver of a 
eard shows the fibers to be in all directions. Yet their dis- 
position is such that in subsequent operations they yield 
readily to the parallelizing effect of drafting. 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 


The illustrious doctor passes over the beginnings of 


the modern revolving flat card omewhat depre- 


eatory notice: 

“A patent was taken out a few years ago for traveling 
eard-tops, with a self-cleaning apparatus, but it was con- 
sidered by the above gentleman to be a hazardous ex- 
pedient.” 

No doubt, the “above gentleman” would be greatly sur- 
prised if he knew that the revolving flat card was not 
only not an expedient today, but an absolute necessity. 

How does your host regard his cards? As willing 
horses to be worked to death? Or does he believe that 


his low middling cotton should receive a very thorough 





—— 
Fis. 1 
¢.1 
cleaning before he rolls it into a lap and presents it to 
the ecard? This is an interesting an important ques- 


tion. Some men reply that a spade’s a spade. Which 1s 


quite true. And a card is a card until someone tries to 


make a white elephant of it. And yet the card really 
is a pretty good-natured contrivance at that. For it will 
take a lap, somewhat uneven inch for inch, foot for foot, 
and will deliver a fairly even sliver, despite the primeval 


unevenness inherent in every lap. 
The waste taken out by the cards is often an index as 


to what the management feel a card should be called upon 
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to do. The writer recalls two mills, both successful mills, 
yet each with a widely divergent opinion as to the per- 
formance of a card. 

No. 1 plant had a system of cleaning the cotton as 
follows: 

2 balebreakers in tandem. 

A series of 6 opener fingers revolving at different 
r.p.m. 

Opener with one 3-blade beater. 

Breaker picker, one 2-blade beater. 

Finisher picker, one 2-blade beater. 

No. 2 plant had— 

Single balebreaker. 

Breaker picker with two 2-blade beaters. 

Finisher picker with one 2-blade beater. 

Both mills were using American cotton averaging strict 
low to middling. Both were yarn mills, and the given 
organizations were cleaning cotton that was going into 
yarns of 10’s to 30’s counts. 

Analyzing these two hang-ups,—and by the way of ex- 
planation, it may be said that the special cleaning mechan- 


Fig 2 

ism of the first mill (opener fingers) can be considered 
fully equivalent to an ordinary opener porcupine beater 
—one finds that the former gives its cotton a more thor- 
ough cleaning without too much of the clubbing action so 
common to the blade beater. It will be seen that there 
are: 

3 opening processes, 

3 beating processes. 

Whereas the second mill has: 

1 opening process, 

3 beating processes. 

In the number one mill, the speeders had very little 
leaf lying about, whereas the number two mill speeders 
were literally loaded with particles of leaf and dirt. Again, 
in the first mill, the roving was very clean; in the second 
mill, there was so much leaf that the roving looked mot- 
tled, like Fig. 2. Furthermore, the finished product of the 
1st mill was cleaner than that of the 2nd; and since both 
mills sold their goods in the grey, the former mill’s output 
had the advantage as far as appearance was concerned. 
Notwithstanding that there was so much more leaf in evi- 
dence in the 2nd layout than in the Ist, there was more 
waste taken out at the cards in the former than in the 
latter. From which facts the inference easily follows that 
the cards in the 2nd mill were evidently not equal to the 
tank assigned them. It may also be interesting to note 
that in the number one mill the ecards were stripped only 
once a day, while in the second mill, stripping was done 
twice a day. 
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The agent of the No. 1 mill claimed that he had in- 
stalled the special cleaning process after a careful study 
of every type of cotton opener and cleaner on the market, 
that he preferred to clean the cotton before it got to the 
card, that by reducing the burden on this machine the 
life of the card clothing would be increased. 

Here then is a good place for a broadside of questions. 
Has your friend made any tests in connection with extra 
picking processes? Has he tried an extra cleaning process 
in his opening? Did he find that it helped the card? How 
did the waste vary before and after? Was the roving 
freer from leaf? Was there any difference in the break. 
ing strength of the yarn? How about the cost? 

Ask your guide if he is a light or heavy lap advocate. 
(Fig. 3.) Also his reasons therefor. 
a variety of opinions prevail in regard to the best weight 
of lap to use. 

“T like a heavy lap, a high-speeded licker-in, and a 
large draft,” a successful mill man friend of the writer 
said. “Give me the combing action of a fast moving licker- 
in through a heavy lap, and a medium weight sliver coming 
out in front. Let me tell you how I straightened out—” 
and here would follow the details of a mill whose spinning 
was in bad shape and whose breaking strength was below 
normal until he got things going his way. 

“Oh, bosh! That long draft stuff again,” sarcastically 
comments another successful mil] friend. “Why if I hadn’t 
reduced the card draft at the X mill they’d have been in 
the receiver’s hands now.” 


It is singular what 


Fig. 3 


And so it goes. But, as a matter of fact, the writer 
found that in the majority of mills with which he is ac- 
quainted, the carding drafts range from 96 to 120. (Fig 
4.) Probably years of working with a draft of 110 on 
Saks and Upper Egyptians make him somewhat inclined 
to a medium draft himself—at least on these cottons. 

But far be it from the writer to condemn as radical 
any man because he has the courage of his convictions and 
uses a draft of 150 to 170, ete. It was through an acci- 
dental remark about long card drafts that the writer learn- 
ed from the hard-headed carder of one of New England’s 
finest cotton mills how he had straightened out the poor 
spinning in a certain mill by changing from a 104 card 
draft to a 170. And he said the breaking strength of the 
yarn went up quite a bit. 

It is a good stunt to look over the lap that is put in 
back of the card. Is it a smooth lap, comparatively free 
from an excessive amount of leaf, dirt, etc.? Are there 
conspicuous thick and thin places? Is it a firm lap, or 
a mushy one? Is it of even diameter? Ask to have a 
lap laid for you. See if the floor is mopped up with a 
yard or two of the lap running out. Is a foot or two of 
the new lap laid over the old one? Or does the card at- 
tendant let the old lap run well into the feed, then definite- 
ly taper the end of the old lap, making a small overlap 
with the tapered end of the new one. (Fig. 5.) What is 
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the mill’s ruling in regard to the laying of laps? 

Having completed the inspection of the lap end of the 
card, it is only logical to go around to the front and watch 
the issuing web. Is it cloudy, neppy, ragged, full of 
holes? Or do the fibers seem evenly distributed, giving 
that desirable evenly filmed, cobwebby looking sheet? Ask 
your friend to point out a web which he would pass as 
perfect—or as perfect as a card could make it. How does 
his idea of perfection compare with yours? Can you give 
yourself a mental handshake, or do you feel like hotfoot- 
ing it back home and telling your carder that So-and-so 
has him skinned a mile when it comes to carding? 

Now spring a query about production. “Hang it, yes! 
I know the stuff is full of neps, but dash it! here I’ve 
been turning out 500 lbs. in a 50-hour week, and now I’ve 





Fig. 4 
got to knock out 700. No wonder it looks rotten.” Of 6 
mills taken at random, 5 had a eard production of 350 to 
450 pounds. One had a production of 700 pounds and 
the carder was very much dissatisfied with the quality. 
Three of these mills used American cotton exclusively, 
making 10s to 30s yarns, while the other 3 used American, 
Egyptian, and Sea Island, with counts ranging from 10s 
to 120s. One friend with an extensive practical mill ex- 
perience said he had turned out 1,100 pounds on a 40-inch 
card in 48 hours in a certain mill. “But the least said 





Fig. 5 Fig. 6 
about the quality, the better,’ he grinned. The writer 
has handled millions of pounds of yarn ranging from 3s 
to 150s, with a card production of 8 to 10 pounds per 
hour. Using American, South American, Egyptian and 
Sea Island cottons. 

It should be borne in mind that in going into an anal- 
ysis of a card’s performance it would be well to ascertain 
just what kind of a product the finished material is for 
which the card is working. Should it be a yarn that sells 
easily regardless of how it looks or breaks, crowding the 
cards may be permissible, but if it is a product that must 
look good, be free of neps, with a good breaking strength, 
why light carding seems the procedure chosen by most of 
the writer’s mill acquaintances to secure it. 
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Coming back to the sliver again, is it sized daily? 
Who by? What is the variation? What is done if the 
variation is deemed excessive? What is regarded as the 
danger point in variation from the standard? Is the siz- 
ing done a yard at a time, or in multiples of 2, 3 or more 
yards? Is the mill working a wide range of yarn numbers 
from one standard weight sliver, or is it running several 
standards of sliver weights? Take a yarn mill for ex- 
ample, located in southern New England, using American 
cotton, for low counts, Egyptian for medium, and Sea 
Island for fine work, having a diversity of product em- 
bracing yarns for knitting, for thread, and for tire fab- 
ric. This particular mill runs three different weights of 
sliver on the cards. Although the writer does not feel at 
liberty to disclose the exact weights, it may be interesting 
to note that the weights are heaviest with American, and 
lightest with Sea Island cottons. On the other hand, an- 
other old established and very successful yarn mill, mak- 
ing a variety of yarns, 40s to 120s, using American, 


Egyptian, and Sea Island cotton have only one standard 
weight regardless of cotton used, or yarn made. 


The appearance of the wire on the flats should be ob- 
served. Are the teeth sharp; free from jams; faced? 
Noting the condition of the flat wire, and from the first 
impression assuming the condition of this wire as an in- 
dex of the rest of the card’s clothing, pump your friend 
as to his policy of keeping his wire at the zenith of effi- 


ciency. Some mills defer renewing the wire until absolute 
necessity drives them to it. The writer remembers one 
amusing incident during a visit to a mill which was in 
charge of an extremely garrulous superintendent. A steady 
flow of talk about his policy of keeping the wire of every 
card in first class shape had been dinned into the writer’s 
ears, when as though by a stroke of fate (?) a halt was 


made in front of a card whose web was punctured by a 
series of large holes. Whether or not, thought transfer- 
ence took place at that precise moment, the writer will not 
venture to say, for no word was spoken, but he will vouch 
for the fact that the volubility of his guide immediately 
dropped from high to a most insignificant low, and con- 
tinued so—as long as we remained around the cards, any- 
way. 

By the way, what is the number of the wire on the 
card? It is interesting, though it may appear anomalous, 
to discover that a mill originally laid out for a few num- 
bers of yarn, and which has run these same numbers, for 
many consecutive years, using the same cotton, will, from 
the first, have had the cards equipped with wire, which, in 
the common understanding of card wire, is just the reverse 
of what it should be. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” wailed one 
hard-working carder, “when the machinery is bought by a 
man who never had a day’s practical experience, and who 
never considered that it might be advisable to get an 
operating executive’s opinion as to its fitness.” 

From the writer’s experience, Eastern mills using 
American, Egyptian and Sea Island cottons, making 
medium to fine yarns, have a wire of following English 


counts: 
NMI oohe.c sds ba cgdne stowed 100 to 110 
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Opinions as to the proper number of wire to use dif- 
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fer greatly, however, some men preferring a heavier wire 
on the flats than on the doffer, others show a predilection 
for a finer flat wire, still others like an arrangement similar 
to the one given above. One fine yarn mill uses the wire 
given below exclusively: cylinder, 120; doffer, 130; flats, 
130. 

Burnishing is another problem to look into. “Burnish- 
ing! what y’ mean, burnishing? Why, I dropped burnish- 
ing from my vocabulary 10 years ago,” vociferously de- 
clared one card room veteran. “Why, what’s the use of 
grinding, if you’re going to take all the good out of it by 
“Give up burnishing? Absurd! Yes, we 
still use the burnisher.” “I gave up burnishing several 
years ago, that is, as a regular part of the routine. Of 
course if we get a card that has been hooked in the grind- 
ing, we burnish up a bit; once in a while we burnish up 
our flats a bit. You see, the stripping of cylinder and 
doffer is really a sort of burnishing, and you get this 
several times a day.” The sentiment of this last quoted 
carder seems that of the moment in connection with this 


burnishing ?”’ 


question. 

Are the flat strips examined regularly to see how the 
card is functioning? In taking up this matter, how are 
the strips taken care of, left hanging, or rolled up? “Oh, 
dear, no! I woudn’t have the strips rolled up,” some card- 
ers will say; “let me have the strips hanging so*that I can 
see what’s being done by the cards when I go through the 
room.” (Fig. 6.) “If the cards are set right and properly 
attended to, the flat strippings ought to be all right; so 


in that case why have the strips sprawling all over, and 


”? 


occasionally spilling onto the doffer.” And there you are! 
How are your guide’s cards fixed in this regard, and what 
does he think about the subject. 

While speaking of flat strippings why not find out if 
any experiments have been made with different settings, 
different sizes of wire, speeding up or reducing movement 
of the flats? Have the flats ever been run backwards? 
What were the results? Was a record kept of the card’s 
performance? Was a comparative test run on a card with 
flats running normally? What is your friend’s opinion 
on reversal of flats? 

Is there any record kept of the flat strips from the 
cards? What becomes of the strips? Are they sold with 
the other waste, or worked up into some salable article 
that brings a better price than the waste people will give, 
taking into consideration the cost of making up the article? 

Now for the stripping of the cylinder and doffer, The 
old way of stripping is passing into desuitude, suction or 
vacuum stripping now being the vogue. And anyone who 
remembers the snowstorm of dust and fiber, always a con- 
comitant of the old style stripping, will admit that the 
modern method is a step forward in carding progress. 

Another thing! Is the stripping done in rotation or is 
every other card stripped? The majority of mill men 
whom the writer has interrogated on this point have been 
frank enough to say that they strip every card in rota- 
tion. “Well, what if the sliver is a little lighter after 
stripping? It gets doubled with other slivers and in the 
long run things even up pretty well.” “Oh, we let the 
sliver run to the floor a few seconds after stripping.” 
“Stripping every other card in rotation may be good in 
theory, but in the seramble of daily work how are you go- 
ing to keep the light and normal sliver going in uniform 
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proportion to the drawings? Simply can’t be done!” 

And then, again. How often should cards be stripped? 
The general practice seems to be to strip oftener for dirty 
cotton than for clean cotton. Different ideas prevail as 
to the number of times a day that stripping should be done. 
The agent of a combination of fine yarn mills will not per- 
mit more than one stripping a day. American and Egypt- 
ian cottons being used. On the other hand, a firm famous 
for many decades for the quality of its product, and which 
uses enormous quantities of Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
tons, strips from 4 to 6 times a day. 

Very, very seldom is there a carder found who ad- 
vises heavy grinding. Frequent and light grinding is the 
general rule; but a word of inquiry as to the meaning of 
light would be well worth the trouble. Light 
be carried too far on the light side, making the grinding 
process merely a polishing one. Grinding is usually done 
for several hours, the time depending on the individual 


grinding can 


judgment of the men in charge. 

A good grinder, that is, a dependable man, is a most 
valuable asset to a card room, for on his shoulders rests 
a good deal of the responsibility for good carding. It is 
advisable to make the wages of this job such as to attract 
and hold reliable men. Cards attended by floater grinders 
who come and go with the pay days soon show deleterious 
results. It may be interesting to some readers to know that 
a man who successfully holds down a big superintedent’s 
position was for several of his prime years a boss card 
grinder, and that he attibutes not a little of his later sue- 
cess to the thoroughness which he showed at the grinding 
job. 

Grinding rollers should be looked over periodically 
of course everybody knows this—since a good sharp wire 
can hardly be brought about when the emery has worn 
down smooth. You might, nevertheless, cause your friend 
some embarrassment as you glance significantly at the 
glassy spots on his grinding rolls; but above all things, 
don’t forget to jot down a note in your memo book about 
giving your own rolls the once-over as soon as you get 
back. Or, have the thoughts of it already given your con- 
science a pretty stiff jolt? 

How often to reclothe the card? Some firms re-clothe 
before they have any real trouble; but others evince a 
lingering attachment to defective clothing, probably hoping 
against hope that by some legerdemain the has-been cloth- 
ing can be transmogrified into a real live wire again. Should 
a firm that has a fairly sizable mechanical department 
re-cover its licker-in? Some mills do their own rewinding, 
others send the licker-ins to the card clother. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the card clothing people 
have every facility for making a first-class job. 

In looking over the flats one quite frequently finds some 
with the wire badly faced at the ends of the flats, which 


‘ brings to mind the question of facing due to close settings. 


According to the writer’s experience (which, obviously, may 
differ somewhat from that of others), flat settings for 
good carding and without the danger of rubbing wire 
have but a small range—ordinarily 7 to 10/1000ths of an 
inch. Rarely is one told that the flats are set 5 or 6, unless 
the cards are new and the flooring free from vibration. 
Sometimes, the writer has the faintest suspicion that such 
close-setting proponents may be laboring under a slight 
misapprehension as to the exact size of their gauges. Once 
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upon a time he asked a foreman about a certain setting. 
‘“Here’s the gauge we use,” was the reply, and the gauge 
was handed over. Nothing on it indicated its size, what- 
soever. “What size is it?” was the next question. “A 
seven,’ came the prompt answer. “How can you tell?” 
“Tell! why I’ve been at this game so long that no gauge 
can fool me.” But the writer happened to be from Missouri, 
and had the gauge measured with a micrometer. The ‘mike” 
said 11. So, then, here was a mill, believing a certain set- 
ting to be a 7, when in reality it was 11. Moreover, it 
entrusted gauges without the sizes stamped on them to a 
man whose overweening pride led him to believe that he 
could accurately distinguish between gauges whose dif- 
ferences were in 1,000ths of an inch. 

It is refreshing, in any of the settings of a card, to 
hear the advantages or disadvantages of wide or close set 
tings expounded by a ‘capable man who is thoroughly in 
earnest. The auditor may or may not agree with all the 
settings put forward by his friend, but some food for 
thought usually does ensue from the discussion. 

Before leaving the matter of settings, it would be ad- 
visable to find out if the settings are recorded. Some mills 
follow up their card settings very, very carefully, believing 
that every setting, once verified, and known to be giving 
satisfaction should be recorded so that the settings may be 
continued whether carders come or carders go. Obviously, 
experimentation with different settings will be resorted to 
by all enterprising, progressive mill managements, par- 
ticularly when there are changes in the cotton. It is easy 
to see that changes in settings made without reference to 
the effect of previous settings are not so dependable to 
the concern which likes to know what is doing in town—to 
put it slangily—as are the changes carefully made, one 
at a time from previous settings, recording the entire set- 
tings of the card at each change and testing out the effect 
of the product from the ecard. Scientists like to change 
only one condition at a time in any experimental work 
which they are undertaking. 

How are the speeds of licker-in, cylinder, doffer, flats? 
Probably in the main, the preponderance of eastern mills 
are running cylinders at 165 r.p.m., although one meets 
some a bit lower, and others a little higher. Doffer speeds 
vary according to production required, of course, but it 
is interesting to note that nearly every mill has just a little 
different doffer speed from that of its neighbors. Some 
of the speeds the writer has come across are 34, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 13, 15, 17. Licker-in speeds vary considerably, on 
account, no doubt, of divergent opinions as to the effect on 
the fibers. From 300 to 500 r.p.m. seems to be the range. 
The predilection of one man for a high-speeded licker-in 
has already been given earlier in this article. How fast 
should the flats go? Perhaps very little experimentation 
in regard to flat speeds has been carried on, or if so, made 
public; but perhaps they are doing something of the kind 
in the mill you are sojourning at. Anyway, ask! A ques- 
tion may let loose a flood of instructive comment. 

Many carders were asked if any trouble was experienced 
in winter on account of the web following the doffer. “We 
never have any trouble because we always take good care 
to keep our card room warm in the winter, nights as well 
as days,’ and this was the consensus of replies of most 
of the executives in regard to this matter. One place did 
have such trouble, but it was an old mill, and the heating 
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system entirely inadequate. “It’s like a barn here in the 
winter,” the carder vouchsafed. A remark which gives 
food for thought on this subject 

Oddly enough, if you ask 6 mills how many ecards a 
card attendant looks after, you may get a half dozen dif- 
ferent answers: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and so on. In one mill 
28 cards to a man was the rule, but I yut of 
the beaten path of the labor market elp g up 
and died in the mill village. Evidently there is a large 
field here for a careful study as to the number of cards one 
worker can handle efficiently, all conditions being alike. 

Almost as diversified as the replies in ne vit] 
the cards per worker come the response as to the wages 
paid per worker. Since both items, cards per worker and 
wages per worker, affect the cost of production, it very 


illuminating to dig up some data about them. 


What are the duties of a card attendant? You smile. 
How come? you ask. For, of course, a ecard is a card no 


matter what mill it is in, and there are certain inescapable 
duties common to every card. The men have to do this 
and this, and that, and then so, and again so. But let’s see. 
“Duties? Why—er—let me see. Our men have to get 
their own laps, lay them, doff their own cans, help the 


stripper, clean the machines. . ."— “No! I don’t believe 











Fig. YJ Fig. 8 
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in having the men get their own laps. I want them to 
stay right at their cards so that they can see what’s going 
on.”—“Doff their own cans. I guess not; we have girls 
for that purpose.” And by the time a half-dozen men 
have been interviewed, a notebook must be requisitioned to 
help the memory hold in mind the divers methods of ped- 
dling out the work. Simple proposition, isn’t it? 

Having doffed the full cans, what happens to them? 
Do the card attendants have to trunsport them to the next 
process? Or is there a special worker detailed for this 
work? Some mills, to save the cans from the early dete- 
rioration that sliding over the floor is bound to bring 
about, use trucks (Fig. 7) to convey the cans, a special 
worker taking away the full cans and bringing back the 
empties. An empty can, a spare, is always in place next 
to the can being filled. 

Before leaving the subject of duties of workers, it may 
be interesting to note how one mill has the work laid out. 
Each ecard worker has 16 ecards to look after. They lay 
their own laps, and doff their own cans, remove the 
waste under the cards, oil every bearing about the cards 
except those on fast moving parts, strip 3 times a day. In 
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stripping, 2 card workers will help one another. 

What is the procedure in regard to the week-end clean- 
ing. Opinions differ as to this practice also, often, of 
course, depending on whether the cards are abreast, ahead, 
or behind in the production needed for the proper opera- 
the “No, we never stop the 
cards to clean up at week ends,” replied one man, “we 
have the men brush a bit while they are running.” “Yes, 
we stop the speed a half hour or so before stopping time 
at the week end and give the ecards a decent cleaning.” 

In regard to the opposite methods cited above, the fol- 
lowing may prove interesting. Some years ago, a superin- 
tendent asked the writer to look over some cards. It was 
a Saturday afternoon, and the mill was closed down. Im- 
mediately it struck the writer that not a single web was 
in evidence. “What’s the big idea,” was asked. “I’ll tell 
you. We found that dirt and waste got on the web during 
the week-end cleaning, and on Monday morning when the 
cards were started, the dirt and waste became incorporated 
in the sliver.” The writer looked over the cards in his 
own mill the next week-end, and sure enough—there on 
the second card was a fair sized piece of fly waste, dirty 
All readers having ecards in their charge 


tion of the rest of room. 


as could be. 
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are hereby invited to look over their webs this coming 
week-end. 


The writer recalls only 2 mills in which the cards were 
not fitted with an extra lap rack. One of these mills was 
equipped with stationary flat cards, the other had a make 
of card still being made. In the former racks had been 
put up along the walls for the laps (Fig. 8); but in the 
second, no provision was made, the card attendant having 
to keep a wary eye on his laps so that none would run out 
on him before he got a fresh one from the picker room. 

Protracted as this discussion has been, much more could 
have been added; for the longer one contemplates the card, 
its equipment, and its function, the greater the scope of 
inquiry becomes. However, an end must come to all 
things, yet in turning away the writer believes all readers 
will agree when patting a well-cared-for card, he says, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

(This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Sonia- 
man. Another will follow in an early number. It is 
urged that readers discuss the questions brought out each 
from his own viewpoint, using the department, “How 
Other Men Manage” for this purpose.—Editor. ) 


British Empire Textile Conferences 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The conferences of the various textile interests of 


Great Britain and the Empire held during the second week 


of June at Wembley Park, London, were in every respect 
unique. The meetings were convened under the auspices of 
the Textile Institute of Great Britain and there was a 
large attendance of delegates from every section of the 
textile industry. A remarkable feature of the conferences 
was the widely varied character of the papers given and 
every branch of textile activity from the growing of the 
wool and cotton to the merchanting of the product were 
fully represented. One section of the papers was largely 
descriptive and historical and adapted to the general 
reader, others were highly specialized so as to appeal to 
those closely engaged in particular brauches of the indus 
try, and an outstanding feature was the meeting of the chiet 
research workers from the four major research associations 
of the industry, namely, that of cotton wool and the as 
sociations for silk and linen. The directors of these as- 
sociations each gave a resume of the s.ope of their work 
and the lines being followed while specialists discoursed 
on the specifie branches of research in which they had been 
engaged. In these institutions upwards of 50 highly train- 
ed graduates in every branch of science devote their whole 
time to the close study of the scientifie aspects of the in- 
dustry, and this number of such workers is in many ways 
phenominal. The comparing of their results and the dis- 
eussion of the theories they had adopted occupied much 
time at the conference and proved highly instructive and 
educational. 

In this article it is proposed to give a short resume of 
the chief points brought out in the papers and discussions 
and to indicate the line of development which is being fol- 
lowed, these being specially applicable to the British textile 
interests but when it is a matter of raw material supply 
and manufacturing difficulties, these are world-wide and 
confined to no particular country. 


It is no secret that Great Britain and her colonies are 
experiencing anxiety regarding the future supplies of raw 
cotton and the Exhibition at present being held in London 
is specially directed towards showing the capabilities of 
British colonies in developing the supplies of cotton so as 
to insure adequate quantities being forthcoming for the 
use of British mills. It was pointed out by Mr. Himbury 
that American growers, in the attempt to defeat the atten- 
tions of the boll weevil, encourage the growth of early 
maturing varieties of cotton and these types are in general 
shorter in staple and unsuitable for fine counts, the latter 
being the special consideration of Lancashire. 

The Egyptian cotton crop has diminished owing to the 
pink boll worm and impoverishment of the soil, while dur- 
ing the war the schemes of irrigation normally outlined had 
to be suspended. Dealing with cotton growing in such coun- 
tries as Uganda and Nigeria the chief difficulty is one of 
transport as the cotton in some districts has to be carried 
hundreds of miles on the backs of natives. Many African 
cotton growing areas would experience an immense and 
immediate expansion if the mode of transport could be 
modernized. 

The British Cotton Growing Association is aiding the 
small farmers of India to grow cotton where the tenent 
receives 50 per cent of the crops grown. Here again the 
quest is for American types of cotton which mature early 
and give the farmer a quick and sure return for his labor. 
Both in Egypt and India the growing of cotton is being 
assisted by the various government agricultural depart- 
ments, and in India the scheme is to levy four annas for 
every bale of cotton used in Indian mills, Research labora- 
tories are being fitted up with the most modern instruments 
and experimental plant for cotton spinning along with an 
adequate staff of experts provided. The Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate is developing the work in the Sudan. 

The Government of the Sudan receives 35 per cent of 
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the gross value of the crop in return for which they pro- 
vide land and water. The growers receive 40 per cent of 
the value, while the Syndicate which makes the minor canals, 
plough the land and provide ginning facilities receive in 
return 25 per cent. Nigeria promises well as a cotton grow- 
ing country for it has an area equal to half the cotton 
growing states of America. Ground nuts are found to pro- 
vide a useful alternative crop to cotton. Research and ex- 
periment have brought out an improved type of cotton in 
Nigeria and by offering the natives an enhanced price 
for raising this variety, the yield has been increased from 
11 bales in 1914 to 12,221 bales in 1923. In Uganda the 
cotton is produced with remarkable success by the small 
farmers and the soil is very fertile. In 1904, 54 bales of 
cotton were produced, and this has increased to an esti- 
mated crop of 100,000 bales in the present year. In South 
Africa the crop was 2,000 bales in 1914 and this has in- 
creased to 6,000 bales for the last season, in Australia good 
progress is being made and 130,000 acres are under culti- 
vation this year which is a great increase over a few years 
ago. Pests are being kept under control by the custom of 
burning the old plants, root and branch. 

The paper on Research in Relation to the Cotton Indus- 
try was given by the director of research, Dr. Crossley, who 
controls a staff of 30 graduates and a number of juniors 
in the Association’s premises at Didsbury, near Manchester, 
and the survey of what has been initiated during the first 
five years of the existence of the Association proved most 
instructive. It was pointed out that the problems concern- 
ing the grower of cotton were principally connected with 
the sciences of botany, agriculture and entomology. The 
Research Association keeps closely in touch with the work 
of the various departments of agriculture in cotton growing 
countries, and by experiment they ascertain the properties 
of the types derived in the new cotton growing fields. The 
botanical departments are engaged in a series of researches 
dealing with the co-relation of the properties of raw cot- 
ton with spinning quality, and spinning tests are carried 
out on all types examined. These tests are being conducted 
on apparatus which admits of using five pounds of mate- 
rial and information can be given while the cottons are yet 
in the tentative stages of development in the cotton fields. 

Many troubles are due to mixing cottons of different 
properties where variation takes place in the convolution 
of the hair, wall thickness, or luster. In finishing, the 
bleaching process should be carried on with the smallest 
amount of chemical treatment compatible with the removal 
of the impurities from the cellulose, a mild treatment is 
sufficient for one type, while another type requires a dif- 
ferent treatment. When brown Egyptian cotton is bleached 
on the same method as American cotton, differences in color 
result unless the bleaching action be strengthened to the 
point of injuring the American cotton. Similarly, differ- 
ently constituted cottons show different results in dyeing, 
mercerizing and schreinering. Such information regarding 
the effect of bleaching and dyeing on new varieties of cot- 
ton will considerably assist the grower in making his 
selections of cotton. 

It has been found that mildew is encouraged in the 
raw fiber by gathering the cotton when it is wet while cot- 
ton is often attacked by mildew in the field. The whole sub- 
ject of mildew is likely to become one of first class impor- 
tance and to obtain accurate information on the subject, 
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cultures will require to be isolated to study the life history 
of the organisms, and along with this, various antisepties 
will be experimented with for the prevention of mildew. 
Following the general papers, a number of specialist 
papers were given, affording an account of problems of 
fundamental importance being taken up by the various r 
search bodies, and those dealing with the cotton industr 
were the most important. Dr. Balls, in opening this par 
of the discussion, pointed out that investigations which were 


formerly based on the thread were now being transferred 


by general consent to the single fiber or hair. But the 
study of these fibers in the physical sense is closely linked 
up with biology for neither physics nor chemistry sufficed 
to explain all that took place in the living organism an 
the biological view had been instrumental in getting the 
vestigators round difficult corners where the more rigid 
methods fell short. 

The physical properties of the fibers were much bette: 
understood when studied conjointly with the growth in 
terms of cell wall, ete. Cotton was formerly regarded as 
impure cellulose, then a cell well, then a colloid and now 
as a structure including all these descriptions. In study- 
ing the subject on the basis of the single hair there arises 


the need for statistical treatment throughout by which to 


measure the degree of variability from unit to unit. D 
Balls, continuing, stated that it- would seem that the study 
of such interrelated units would seem to fall within the 


scope of statistics and dynamies, the creep displayed be 
tween one fiber and another and the set of other fibers pro- 
hibit anything further than a series of first approxima 
tions to be made. It has been found that the tensile 
strength of a yarn is unaffected by variations up to 2,000- 
fold lengths tested, on the other hand, it is possible to elim- 
inate some of the twist from a yarn although both ends are 
firmly clamped, and restored to their original position. 

The use of the scientist in industry is largely condi- 
tioned by the degree of stability of the industry, condi- 
tions in the textile industry appear to be changing at 
present and in those circumstances the slow translation of 
experience by the practical man lags behind the industry. 
When the scientist takes a hand, knowledge can be all 
the more quickly acquired. 

Dr. Williams, of the Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation, lead the discussion on the absorption of moisture 
in textile materials when he stated that their point of at- 
tack had been to consider the textile materials as colliodal 
gels, and the absorption by these gels of vapor afforded 
a useful parallel. The summary of this paper may be 
quoted as follows: The moisture relations of textile mate- 
rials are one and the same subject and the differences be- 
tween them are for the most part quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Textile materials resemble other gels in their 
moisture relations and exhibit a hysteresis, so that there 
may be a number of possible values of the moisture con 
tent for a given humidity depending on the previous his- 
tory of the material] examined. The moisture content at 
constant relative humidity decreases with increasing tem- 
perature, but the decrease is less marked the nearer the 
saturation point. 

Dr. Shorter, of the Wool Research Association, discussed 
the absorption of water by textiles where he puts forward 
the theory that the textile fibers are much more perfectly 
elastic than is generally supposed, the apparent elastic im- 
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perfection, he states, is due to obstructions of a viscous 
nature. The fibers in a piece as it comes off the loom con- 
tain latent strains which are liable to be released as when 
the cloth is wetted, these strains having been caused by 


spinning, weaving, ete. Crabbing of cloth causes these 


strains to be released by effecting an interna] readjustment. 
He gives a theory of the colloidal structure of fibers by 
supposing that the viscous fluid which impedes the elastic 
framework is a gelatinous fluid whose impeding effect di- 


minishes as the proportion of water content varies. 

Sir Sydney M. Skinner, head of the large firm of John 
Barker & Co., London, gave an interesting address on the 
Retail Distribution of Textiles. He said that all the big 
businesses of the world had been built up on low prices and 
we have a boom in trade when prices are such as the public 
can pay. 

Demand was created by the new handmaiden of the dis- 
tributing trades—advertising—and he indicated that while 
those in the retail trade had realized the power of adver- 
tising, the manufacturers had not. Personal representation 
always appealed to a very limited circle but the printed 
page went all over the world, and journals and newspapers 
broadcast their information to millions of readers. 

Increasing attention is being given to the development 
of supplies of flax and a number of papers at the confer- 
ences had reference to this material. It is now being used 
to an appreciable extent in underwear as it is found for 
summer wear to be cool and refreshing to the skin. 

Dr. Barratt, a member of the staff of the Research De- 
partment of Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., Man- 
chester, presented a paper on the measurement of the Trans- 
parency of a Fabric and stated that there were at present 
on the market a number of fabrics of which transparency 
was the principle asset. By his method he meausred the 
transparency due to threads, that is, the light falling on 
the threads and transmitted by them. A further step is to 
measure the transparency due to the open spaces of the 
fabric and this added to the transparency of the threads 
gives the total transparency. This transparency, given 
in percentages, was shown for a number of fabries in con- 
siderable demand on the market and it gives a new method 
of measuring this valuable property. 

Dr. Barratt, in his paper on the “Luster Produced on 
Cotton by Mercerization,’ summarized his conclusions as 
follows: The light reflected from a mercerized surface is 
concentrated within a small angle, while in the case of the 
unmercerized fiber the light is scattered or spread out in a 
larger angle. The luster is intensified when a number of 
mercerized fibers are placed parallel with each other. The 
luster is further accounted for by a single surface reflection, 
internal reflection has little influence on true luster. Lus- 
trous cotton fabrics owe their beauty to distribution of 
points of high light; sheet light shown on artificial silk 
surfaces is not so beautiful. Schreinering gives beautiful 
results because of its small angular ridges. Mercerized cot- 
ton fabric shows a distribution of very bright and very 
dull points, the total amount of reflected light being rather 
more than from the more uniformly lighted surface of an 
unmercerized cotton fabric. It is only within a small cone 
that the mercerized fabric reflects more light than the un- 
mercerized and it is to the contrast effect that a mercerized 
cotton fabric owes its appearance. 

One investigator has asserted that the extension of 
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yarns under strain is due to slipping of the fibers 
but exact measurements have shown that this is just as 
easily explained as permanent elongation of the fibers. By 
a series of measurements, he has brought out the following 
interesting results: Comparatively small force is required 
to keep the fiber stretched while being mercerized but 
nearly double this force is required when the fiber is al- 
lowed to contract in the mercerizing solution. An in- 
creased force is required to stretch the fiber when the 
stretching is left until the washing operation and a com- 
paratively great pull is required when the fiber is placed 
in air, alcohol, benzene or ether. The fiber has a large ex- 
tension before breaking when immersed in the caustic soda 
solution. 


Open Southern Sales Office. 

Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Company, 
60 High St., Boston, Mass., distributors for the Spray 
Engineering Co., announce the opening of a sales and dis- 
tributing office at 314 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. William 
E. Hutchinson, formerly of the New England territory, has 
been appointed southern distributor, and supervisor of sales 
throughout the entire South and southeastern territory. 

This company manufactures a very complete line of 
paint spraying equipment for every class of work, from 
the painting of ships to the finest of furniture. The Spraco 
patented method of mixing of the air and material pro- 
duces a very wonderful finish, and has created such a big 
demand for this equipment that distributing points are 
being established as fast as possible throughout the United 
States. 

Copies of the latest catalogs and all other information 
can be obtained at the above address. 





The newly revised edition of the Official American Tex- 
tile Directory for 1924 has just been published by Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., New York. 

A new department has been added to this year’s edition 
in the form of a comprehensive list of investment and secur- 
ity houses handling textile mill stocks and bonds. 

Part I contains detailed reports on the textile mills 
throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

-art II is a complete listing of raw material concerns, 
including dealers and brokers in cotton, wool, silk, waste, 
rags, flocks, ete. 

Part III is the yarn trade index. This lists the spin- 
ners of sale yarns and classifies them according to yarns 
spun. Information is also given as to numbers spun and 
how put up. Dealers and commission houses with details 
as to yarns handled are also included in this section. 

Part IV is a classified listing of mills doing work for 
the trade such as dyeing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, 
scouring, carbonizing, spinning, winding, weaving, knit- 
ting, ete. 

Part V is a classified listing of manufacturers of all 
kinds of cloth, arranged accordng to goods produced. 

Part VI lists selling agents and commission houses, ex- 
port houses and cotton goods brokers with kinds of goods 
handled. 

In addition, the directory contains a classified listing 
of manufacturers and dealers of machinery and equipment. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


































































































“Who Shall Return Us the There is a method of working and a method of liv- occupy time in amuseme 
Children?” ing, and a science of both, that if applied to all of their oth time and youthful ideas 
Greater and more devas- departments, develops and interweaves them into the ave been cheated. Include in 
tating than all the combined art of living. ’ the equipment places where 
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Sses ¢ 5 ‘ : cn sma groups anda even some 
ee with or to complain about our lot have been willing to 2 . e 
are the miseries and menaces ‘ air ndividuals may have privacy 
. pay the price to establish just one of the necessary ele- 
occurrent to the periods of , ; : (and paraphernalia) to devel- 
ments, upon which this art is based, upon a permanent _ 
peace. If we stop at all for and inviolate basis? | refer to that very primary requi- OP en ( ve, artist 
comparisons today and for  gite to happiness of doing just exactly the work we want or executive, as they seem to 
evaluation of our resources to do because we have tested matters out and found run, and furnis e tvpe of 
we must be stirred, appalled ourselves best fitted for that. Believe this or not but surroundings and symp : 
and moved to action by the do not try to defy that law, if you are highly organized nfluences that will encour 
relative status of children in above the eee lest it rend you. You say you would 440 them. Then there is the 
7054 with that whieh they oc do “your work” but your first duty is to attend to re- pir; 
Ja é 3- mor SpDITITUE Sit Oo de- 
. "ek sponsibilities you have toward others who are dependent ; : 
cupied even so short a time ; : ' elopment ( founded 
: upon you for those things which dull routine tasks which 
ago as 1910. It is not only . pon a 0 air 
~ you sell for a price enable you to provide for them. 
that they take so much more Isn't that an admission that you are unable to do those earned ir iy 
active and sure-footed a part tasks and then an extra quota of work that will put you e@ € red ir evident 
in things at an earlier age, where you want to be? Few men have been pushed ability to assimilate a- 
but that in the proportion in back in the scale of status by consistent, extra efforts, ing 1 group » the 
which they are taking part, unusual efforts. And you know that when these efforts pojohts of which hey . 


and give evidence of future 
likelihood taking part, 
they are so poorly grounded 
for the increased difficulty of 
the problem, 


of 


The inadquacy 


mature you can do much more for those who now risk 
their existence upon your moderate effort. 

Years ago a great educator, whom | revered above 
‘all other men under whose influenece | was so fortunate 
as to be situated, stated a principle that applies to life 
just as fully as it does to that department of work for 





of our present systems of in- which he gave it: n useful, pioneer and self 
struction to cope with this *‘An engineer should be so thoroughly trained that maintaining constructions, in 
problem should not fall as he has a working knowledge of all the sciences and arts elements of the arts (rather 
blame upon either our schools "4 should in addition, have mastered one so thoroughly an “arts and crafts”), a 
or the system upon which they %* t? excel in it.” Can't you visualize what your frame cious use of books and 
are based. New times demand of ‘mind would be, your job, and your life if you carried application of these and the 


improved methods and con- cab uyant? 
ceptions. 

The captain of industry is perhaps more immediately 
concerned with remedying this condition than is any other 
force or mass-action that is likely to make itself felt, ef- 
fectively enough, at least, to get large-scale results. Re- 
sponsible as he is for the community uplift, as well as the 
improvement in skill and sobriety among his associates, he 
naturally goes deeply into the matter of providing early 
influences of the proper trend that are at once a force 
to these ends and an assistance in lightening the burdens 
of his adult workers. 

In many of the more advanced mill communities ex- 
tremely well-appointed and instructed recreation systems, 
buildings and playgrounds are a part of the property and 
plan of management. In most cases the outlay in play- 
materials is not only adequate but even excessive—for the 
purposes that should really be kept in view. There are 
three sides to be considered in this work if it is to leave 
a great and truly helpful imprint. First, there is the physi- 
‘al problem; corrective work and systematic sport-skill 
should replace the instruction now covering a great deal of 
purposeless amusement. Arrested or improperly-balanced 
development may be corrected in these years and a boy 
find himself in a sport that will smooth the path for him to 
a college degree. Sportsmanship and fair play should be 
sought and taught in these games, as a leading tenet of 
character. Second, unless the mental side of development 
is provided for in place of a program calculated merely to 


this idea around with you until you and it could not be 


arts to the homely things and 

state of resources of everyday 
living, these will go far in social improvement and ambition- 
satisfied contentment. The cost is no greater, the effort and 
ability to put it across certainly is, but the dividend in 
normally productive citizenship and community pride is 
incaleulable. Above all things, put only instructors with 
sympathetic understanding in these positions. 

Your children and mine, plan as we may, will be stim- 
ulated (or threatened) by the average of conscious well- 
being engendered in the great body of children of all classes 
growing up in their age. Status, fortune nor preferment, 
nor individual gifts can entirely escape the workings of 
that natural law. 

The things which help to form associations of char- 
acter, the tools of an art or the skill which will maintain 
and improve the art of living,—these are eternal things 
though they seem to be but cricket bats, or modeling clay, 
or toy structural elements. Look at these outward 
and visible elements which you choose to influence the back- 
ground in which your children must live. 


well 


Neither haste 
to adopt some sort of plan, nor expediency have any place 


in the elements from which we are to mold the lives 


“That are dear in our sight.” 
Machinery and Economics. 
Underneath the anxiety of the trying period through 
which the textile industry is passing is the fundamental 
cause of a great deal of the worry,—appreciation that the 


differential between price of materials and processes and 
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price in the market is getting to a point much below the 
safety-factor upon which margin business has been con- 
ducted heretofore. Natural (and in any one specific sea- 
son, at least) unavoidable factors influence the cost of the 
materials; processes, therefore, represent the zone in which 
the greatest likelihood of advantage or disadvantage to 
profits is controllable. 

Indeed, the story of the past proves that machinery, vital 
element that it is to process, has been a barometer and a 
recorder of prosperity in the production of textile mate- 
rials since the art began. The greatest degree to which the 
differential between costs and selling prices have risen oc- 
curred at points marked by invention, of a more or less 
revolutionary order, in equipment for doing a process or 
processes better, cheaper and with more dispatch than for- 
merly. That is what a prominent textile manufacturer 
meant, some time ago, in comenting on the state of mind 
of the textile industry, when he thought aloud to the ex- 
tent of observing that one man might change the whole 
course of the industry. His was a recognition of the lessons 
of history . However, it was just as correct for a prominent 
engineering authority to state that any marked revolution 
in a certain textile process was unlikely. 

There is absolutely no use to waste time, energy and 
money in selling a new process method to gigantic-scale 
establishments at the present time. Better for a man who 
has a real process or process-machine to operate it in a 
small way for his few thousands of profit a year (that he is 
assured by the low selling-price he ean effect with it) than 
to stake all on royalties which he may get. From what ex- 
perience shows, a few years in this course will make him 
a factor in the market independent of the necessity of 
soliciting royalties. 

No, it is not good economics nor good progressive policy 
to put out and grow up, from small beginnings, in a field 
which the dominant leaders therein should deserve their 
name by incorporation of logical improvements as they 
appear. However, the inventor does not have to answer 
to the public demand or to heavily-involved stockholders 
for this attitude of mind, once he has offered his methods 
in the logical course and been shut out. Great industries 
know their own policy best; perhaps, too, it is the rule of 
progress that Whitney, Howe, Jacquard and all the rest 
had to shoulder their own load at the start,—so that they 
might own the gold in it at the end, instead of doling it out 
until it is all disbursed—for “transportation charges.” 

Speaking purely from the point of view of engineering 
ideals no better attitude nor excuse for a point of view 
has been encountered than that recently stated by one of 
the most prominent engineers in the United States: 

“Tf you can make contributions that will reduce human 
effort in production so that goods may be made at less 
cost, and will be available to an ever-increasing group of 
people, you are going to distribute to an ever-larger num- 
ber of people that happiness and comfort and well-being 
which spells progress to civilization, and the onward march 
of any community of which you happen to be a part.” 

A Word to Loom Manufacturers. 

We suppose there are loom specialists just as there are 
“born Republicans,”—perhaps for much the same reason. 
At any rate, while some excellent ideas may have been 
evolved through the “hunches” of such designers, it is a 
pretty logical question if the use to which these particular 
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types are conformable in an extensive industrial project is 
not growing increasingly limited in proportion as style and 
fabric diversification broadens. 

Indeed, the demand for loom types especially adapted to 
certain ranges of work (the specification of which is a trade 
secret within the confidential group of management) rather 
than for specialty or single-purpose looms, would seem to be 
on the ascendency in certain quarters that insist on de- 
veloping and building these types themselves. Leaving out 
of the matter the sales and opportunity loss this spells to 
the manufacturer of textile machinery it would be well to 
consider the advantage that the loom-builders’ experience 
would contribute to service, to lowering maintenance and re- 
ulacement costs, and to reduction in manufacturing unit 
costs that must ensue from a happy coordination of the 
loom manufacturers’ facilities and experience with the group 
demands of the various ranges of cloth manufacturing. 
For it is becoming increasingly evident to some of us who 
are accustomed to analyzing and prorating the causes of 
things and their remedy, that idle groups of looms in one 
section while others run overtime, the annoying little fea- 
tures that frequently preclude spreading a run of work 
over a larger number of units (with consequent gain in 
contract, and hence, competition time), and the more or 
less slavish adherence to the tradition that such and such 
a weight and harness is best adapted to this or that type 
only of loom,—all these, are not only a drag on business 
and a costly matter of waste, but their chief function as 
nuisances is that they limit the scope of work which each 
mill can take on and they very certainly compel financing 
and frozen investment, whether the unit of manufacture be 
large or small, that is altogether inconsistent with the ratio 
of profit anticipated in this day of market vagaries. 

Improvement of merchandising evils very properly be- 
gins with a survey of facilities for meeting competition. It 
is the province of this section to merely suggest facilities 
helpful to the industry and point out how they should be 
undertaken. 

All hail, then, to the loom designer who will bring to the 
art as it exists today a flair for extension of the group- 
encompassment consistent with what experience in style 
cycles and staples has shown us what we may expect, and 
who, withal will build his machine as trim to superfluous 
elements as the French Seventy-Five,—light, mobile, pre- 
cise, and capable of being a hog for work and punishment 
when called upon. 


Standardized Purchasing. 


The writer has often wondered what a manufacturing 
plant would be like in which every departmentalized effort 
were systematically controlled on a sound, engineering basis. 
This is anything in the world but criticism; it is recognition 
that industry has had to grow from small beginnings and 
make money, as it went, in order to underwrite improve- 
ments by means of which it could save or make an addi- 
tional percentage of profit. Yet seldom has a plant been 
studied that did not give evidence that a well-trained man 
with sound ideas could save many times his salary and ex- 
pense if turned loose in it to check up on unstandardized 
practices. 

The budget spent for renewal of equipment, for routine 
supply of the materials and accessories of manufacturing, 
and for the occasional expensive items necessary to incor- 
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poration of new programs and improvements calls for a 
function in the purchasing department that goes one step 
beyond present activities. There is no reason to dislodge 
the present type of incumbents of the position of purchas- 
ing agent to accomplish this purpose. Rather should the 
idea be incorporated through the employment of an auxil- 
iary to the purchasing agent, this man to be trained along 
engineering and analytical lines. This work does not belong 
to a plant laboratory, though many plants have dumped it 
thereon with resulting confusion of function. 

It should be a separate function, working in the three- 
fold activity of assistant to the purchasing agent, making 
use of laboratory facilities (by overseeing problems routed 
thereto), and through constant survey of plant and busi- 
ness conditions. 

Study of routine conditions. for their betterment and 


Leadership. 

There are two classes of people in executive positions 
today, the leaders and the drivers. Both of these people 
get results and both boast of the merits of their methods. 
In a casual or superficial way, these methods of getting 
work done may not seem to be worthy of consideration. 
The management may state that results is the standard of 
measurement, and so long as they are satisfactory, the 
method is of little value. I doubt the wisdom of this 
statement for several reasons. (1) We can and must not 
always look at immediate results. Progress or success is 
not always built upon expediency. There are remote or 
ultimate results that must always be foreseen and antici- 
pated, if we would have an uninterrupted and triumphal 
march. (2) Methods used must change in the evolution of 
our social and industrial progress. 

We must ever keep in mind what the great social de- 
mands are, what they condone, and what they disapprove, 
or this will always eventually be reflected through the em- 
ployees or workers. If this reflection synchronizes with 
our methods, we are indeed fortunate, if there is a clash, 
an adjustment must be made. This adjustment is costly to 
the industry as often it destroys confidence and that means 
loss of cooperation, in part, at least. 

A factory is a social educational and economic factor 
in the society in which it operates. It must function in 
this way, and to me, should not only keep pace, but should 
lead in these characteristics. 

Big bosses and drivers, bold bad men, once thrived in 
nations, municipalities and industries. Their day has pass- 
ed. The real constructive leader has supplanted them. 
His influence is one of the outstanding powers of prog- 
ress today. 

The pages of history glorify the names of these men, 
and likewise they record in direful deeds the dynasties 
of dictators and disgusting drivers. 

Most of us in the South are descendants of the old 
Anglo-Saxon lines, mixed with Scotch and Irish, blending 
harmoniously into groups ready to lead and to be led. 

The yoke of Pharaoh’s task master “fits us ill,’ so when 
Moses calls with the voice of leadership and offers to lead 
us into a promised land, we lay our slave-like burdens 
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cost reduction, such items and trends as the development of 
the simplification and packaging standardization movement 
sponsored by the Government, trademarking methods and 
styling of same, the preparation and control (in applica- 
tion) of purchasing specifications in fundamental items of 
supply like acid, coal, containers, wrapping-materials, ete., 
and devolpment of types most suitable to the work in hand 
and to changing conditions, constitute a work for which the 
ime if he is to keep up with 


i 


purchasing agent has little tir 
market conditions and the field of available supply. 

The chief function of this work is to uphold the hands 
and the policies of the purchasing agent by providing him 
with an accurate reliable background of information from 
which he can make decisions (which he is frequently ob- 
liged to stand on) while a long-distance telephone call is in 


progress. 


down, and take up even more onerous ones und 
ship, because they are so different in execution and so 
different in results. 

The foregoing remarks are made to try to give a set- 
ting to the subject for discussion in this article. 

In further developing this subject, there are recorded 
below some cases for discussion, both as to how the cases 
were handled and how they should be handled. Also what 
elements of leadership were displayed in the proper dis 
position of cases. 

1. A second hand hands in to the overseer a good re- 
port on the work of a certain section man. The overseer 
instructs the second hand not to tell the section man any- 
thing about it. The second hand uses his own judgment 
and does commend the section man. Who displayed the 
better leadership? Why? 

2. <A certain overseer was in 
work grouchy. What might his grouchiness be due to? 
What effect does this have on his leadership? 

3. A certain overseer, the first thing in the morning, 


1 
} 


he habit of coming to 


+ 
L 


was known to have considerable confusion in getting his 
department running. In what respect was he lacking as 
a leader? 

4. In a certain spinning department the help were 
in the habit of cutting off roving. The superintendent 
told the overseer that it would have to be stopped. The 
next time the overseer saw a man cutting roving he said, 
“The old man wants this stopped” How is this for leader- 
ship? What should the overseer have done? 

5. A new overseer orders the looms changed from the 
setting which the mill had found to be the best possible 
setting for the grade of work being run. Production de- 


creases. The second hand on the quiet changes the setting. 


Production returns and help again becomes satisfied. Was 
there any leadership displayed here? On whose part? 

6. An overseer orders certain changes in the setting 
of the looms. The second hand sets up one loom in ‘bis 
way and shows the overseer that the new setting will not 
work as well. The overseer says, “All right, leave them 
the way they were.” What quality of leadership did the 
overseer display? 

7. <A certain overseer who knows his job very well can 
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never be found when wanted. Is leadership lacking here? 
Why? 

8. <A certain overseer was noted for promising almost 
anything the help asked of him. Was this good leader- 
ship? Why? 

9. A certain carding overseer is known to discuss fre 
quently with the spinning overseer the condition of the 
roving in the spinning room and vice-versa. Does this 
have an effect on the leadership of these overseers? Why? 

10. A weaving overseer instead of bawling a man out 
for a bad piece of work reasons with him and shows that 
the mistake has made second class goods out of a whole 
cut. Should he have done this or should he have jacked 
him up? 

11. An inexperienced weaver is told by the overseer 
that certain things will cause seconds. The new weaver 
goes ahead and makes several seconds, and until the over- 
seer takes him to the cloth room and shows him he does 
not know what a second is, and how much it costs the 
company. What necessary quality of leadership does this 
bring out? 

12. An old superintendent gave the following advice ta 
a young overseer, “Sometimes it is necessary to show your 
authority; it is a good thing once in a while to pick out 
the sorriest man in your room and fire him.” Was this 
good advice? 

13. A workman was making some small parts on his 
lathe. When he had the first one finished, he called his 
foreman to inspect it. The following conversation took 
place: The foreman said, “This is just a little bit too 
large.” The workman said, “Well, I will take another cut.” 
The foreman said, “No, don’t do that, you have it as near 
as you can get it.” The workman said, “Why didn’t you 
say so in the first place?” Is this good leadership? Why? 

14. A workman made a mistake on a job and the 
superintendent came to the man’s foreman demanding to 
know who did it. The foreman took the blame. Did he 
do the right thing? 

15. A man comes up to a foreman and says, “How 
should this job be done?” The foreman comes back with, 
“Well, how do you think it ought to be done?” They have 
a discussion on it. Under the same conditions another 
foreman tells the man just how to do the job. Which con- 
dition indicates the better leadership conditions? Why? 

16. A certain foreman is “snappy.” All of his orders 
are given with a “punch.” He accepts no excuses for poor 
work if it is the fault of the man, but is ready to take 
the blame if he is to blame. He never “passes the buck” 
to a man when things go wrong and he is ealled on the 
earpet for it. Could such a man be a leader? Why? 

17. Can a man who is not personally known to his 
men make a good leader? Why? 

These should be tabulated in the order in which they 
are developed, and recorded in numerical order. After 
these characteristics have been developed, a study will 
reveal the fact that there is much overlapping and possibly 
some restatements in different words. This is a matter 
only for the extremely academic to ponder over and worry 
about. The group that we have is made up of non-acad- 
emic, practical men who know nothing of these scientific 
nomenclature or disputative divisions of mental states or 
characteristics. 


Below is indicated a chart of causes of good leader- 


19. Thoroughness. 
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ship and its effects. This was developed in a conference 
group of cotton mill overseers by T. H. Quigley, Region- 
al Agent for the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
together with the writer. 


CAUSES OF GOOD LEADER- EFFECTS 
SHIP 
. Ability to make decisions. 
2. Confidence of help in overseer. 
3. Good running work. 


\. Knowing the job. 


. Taking the responsibility— 1. Increases prestige with the help. 
(a) For the work of the de- 2. Increases overseer’s prestige 
partment. with the company. 
(b) For orders from head. 3- Inspires loyalty of help. 
quarters. a li : 
. Better system in room. 
2. Better supervision. 
3. Trouble not apt to occur again. 
(Don’t go too far.) 


8. Placing responsibility— 
(a) For regular work. 
(b) For trouble. 


4. Ability to judge men. . Right man in the right place. 





. Prevents discouragement in 
learner. 
. Prevents help from getting rat- 
tled. 
8. Better results all around. 
. More confidence in overseer. 
2. Prevents excitement on part of 
. Coolness, self-control, presence help. 
of mind, 3. Saves material and equipment 
. Prevents suffering. 
. Loyal help. 


. Patience. 








. Smoother running department. 
. Can meet emergencies. 
3. Help know what to expect. 
. Less loss of time. 
. Saving own energy. 


. Ability to plan in advance. 
1. For emergencies. 
2. For regular work. 
3. To hold cost down. 
4. Ability to change plans. 
. Conndence of his men. 
‘ aw one man of Bis 2° Confidence of his superior. 








increases respect OL neip. 


Fe ES rE Lar Be 
Courage and firmness, ability to «' Help know what to expect. 


Say R09. 3. Satisfied help. 
Increases respect of company. 
Success of whole plant. 

2. Smooth running of work. 

3. Good fellowship. 

. Overseer can check up on own 
work, 

. Better satisfied help. i 

2. Does away with uncertainty. 

3. Must be combined with other 
qualities. 

Will Keep the overseer pleasant. 

2. Satisfied help. 





10. Cooperation. 


11. Ability to make quick de 
cisions. 


12. Ability to keep people in hap 
py frame of mind. —— — 
. Smoother running department, 


: : ’ 2. May uncover trouble. 
13. Good mixer and a diplomat 3. Better cooperation, 


Loyalty to overseer. 





14. Unselfishness. . Better cooperation. 

. Means of starting ambition. 

2. Loyalty. 

3. Less turnover. 

. Faith of help in overseer. 

2. Trust of company in overseer. 

3. Faith of help in company. 
Loyalty of help to company. 

. Help will be sincere with the 
overseer. 


15. Personal interest in men. 


; 
16. Sincerety. 


o : ‘ 1. Increased quality and quantity 
17. yg a gl |2. Men have better understanding 
(b) Through “his assistants of their relation to the company. 

{. Makes the help more alert. 


18, Alertness. 





. Sets good example for help. 

2. Gets thorough results. 

. Poor health often impairs the 
strong characteristics of an 
otherwise good leader. 





20. Good health. 





. Smoother running department. 
2. Uncovers trouble. 


. Even disposition. 
’ 3. Help know what to expect. 


2. Good character. 





. Strong personality. . Commands respect. 





1. Loyalty among employees 
Willingness to spend extra efj2. Sets good example. 
fort 
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Lessened cost. 

Sets example for help. 

Holds down dissention of help. 
Increases plant pride. 


25. Loyalty to company and men. 


1. 
3. 
4. 


’6. Making constructive criticisms 
(a) Must be based on fact. 
(b) Man should be shownj}1. Increases his job pride. 

right way. 2. Makes man feel he has gotten a 














(c) If possible, point out square deal. 
good points. 3. Better workman, 
(d) Point out reasons for the 
criticism. 
27. Recognizing ability. 1. Better man. 
(With judgment.) 2. Stimulates job pride. 
3. Stimulates ambition. 
1. Encourage man to exercise his 
ability. 
28. Open mindedness. Judgment] 2. Stimulates initiative on part of 
in accepting suggestions. help. 
3. Increases respect for overseer. 
4. Brings out suggestions. 
5. Stimulates self-respect 





29. Ability to put a stop to harm- 
ful rumor. 





1, Better satistaction 


30. Impartiality. 2. Better cooperation. 








1. Help knows what to expect 

2. Increases the job and plant 
pride. 
Better system. 
Decreases accidents. 


31. Strictness. 





Increases loyalty to overseer. 
In dangerous situations drives 
idea of the square 


3 
4. 
1. Increases respect for overseer. 
32. Taking the lead in emergencies | 2 
expected of him. 3 


the 


home 


deal, 
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LEADERSHIP FACTORS 
1|2 4'!51/6/7|8/9110 


COMPARATIVE VALUE 





1. Knowing the job nee 
2. Taking the responsibility........ 
3. Placing the responsibility 

4. Ability to judge men 
5. Patience 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Self-control 
. Ability to plan 
8. Dependability 

9. Courage and firmness 
10. Cooperative chin tow sb 
11. Ability in quick decisions...... 4 
12. Ability to keep people in 
frame of mind , 
Good mixer and diplomat 
Unselfishness Awies.b ss 
Personal interest in men .. 
Sincerity 
Good instructor 
Alertness rr 
Thoroughness 
Good health 
Even disposition 
. Good character 
. Strong personality ans ie 
. Willingness to spend extra effort 
Loyalty to company and men 
. Judgment in making indivi 
criticism 
27. Making 
28. Recognizing 
. Open mindedness 
30. Impartiality .. ; 
81. Ability to stop harm 
32. Strictness 
33, Taking the 
34. Driving 
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A Modern Mill Laboratory and its Work 


BY 


NGINEER 


MANUFACTURING 








TESTING |] 





The purpose of this article is to outline, in a specific 
manner, some of the work being done in the laboratory of 
the West Point Manufacturing Company, located at the 
eompany’s Shawmut Mill, at Shawmut, Ala. 

Practical testing and research work in textile manufac- 
ture is at the present time receiving an increasing amount 
of attention from mill managers. It is felt therefore that 
a practical description of what is being done along these 
lines at this laboratory—by way of presenting actual ex- 
amples of its work—would have a definite and widespread 
interest. 

The laboratory was started in November of 1921 under 
the direction of Oliver G. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Shawmut Mill, and J. R. Corley, who was then testing en- 
gineer. Further than the general objective of serving in 
as many ways as possible to maintain the general quality 
of product on a standard plane, the laboratory had no defi- 
nitely established purpose or requirement to meet. 

The subsequent work and service, however, has justified 
the faith of the company in this important adjunct to manu- 
facturing. And with its enlarged activity the laboratory 
has itself experienced a physical expansion until now, 
through the wise selection of equipment to add to the orig- 
inal installation, it ranks among the most complete and 
At the 
present time it does the testing work for the five mills of 
the West Point Manufacturing Company in the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley, and The Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange and 
the Anchor Duck Mills at Rome, Ga.,—two other southern 
Wellington, Sears plants, and in addition is prepared to 
work also for other mills; that is, mills not connected with 


those listed, but which desire work of this character to be 


modernly equipped laboratories in the industry. 


carried out for them. 
Now, in carrying out our expressed intention of deserib- 


ing some of the work done in the laboratory, it will be in 


JOHN B. 


LABORATORY 
Co., 


JONES. 
OF THE WEST POINT 


SHAWMOUT, ALA. 











order to present a background in the form of a general 
description of the laboratory and an outline of the equip- 
ment and apparatus with which the engineers work. 

The building itself is of special construction, being 
built of brick, with double walls and double windows, with 
air space between, so that the test room is as near air tight 

In with this 
feature, the Parks-Cramer central control humidity station 
is used, so that the laboratory men are enabled to secure 


as it was possible to make it. connection 


and maintain in the test room any required atmospheric 
condition. 

Connected up with the conditioning apparatus is a 
Johns-Manville refrigerating plant for chilling the 1,150 
pounds of water in the conditioning station. With this 
equipment the water may be chilled to any desired tempera- 
ture, and as the air from the testing room passes through 
the conditioning machine and over this body of cold water, 
e moisture that 


] 


the testing engineer is enabled to take out 
i meet the atmospheric conditions desired 


is necessary to 
with any sort of a test. 

The testing equipment proper includes a combination 
Seott vertical yarn and cloth tester of 300 and 600 pounds 


capacity; an Emerson twist and elasticity tester; a Henry 
Baer single strand tester; a Bausch & Lomb microscope 
mounter for microphotographie work; an Eastman enlarg 
ing and copying camera; an Eastman view camera I 
eight-basket thermostatic control Emerson con ning 
oven; together with the necessary yarn and roving reels 
and scales for testing work. Other equipment ineludes 
Seott horizontal cloth tester of 400 and 800 pound eapacity 
used for fabric work only; oil testers for flash point and 
viscosity; Henry Baer apparatus for pulling staple; Brig 
ton crimp tester from Alfred Suter. The test room is 
equipped with lights so arranged as to inspect fabries 
reed marks, colored stock, ete. For this purpose twe 
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| Some Views Inside the Lab- 
| oratory Showing Individual 
Items of Equipment 
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Laboratory of the West Point Manufacturing Company 


Test and Analysis of #10 Wide Duck 


Shawmut, Ala., February 6,1924 


Method of Test SpeceCut 6"x 4",1" jaws 3” apart seperation speed 12” per minute 


Condition of Test 70 
as | TEST 
Width 50=1/16" 
Weight Basis 22" 9.27 OZe 
44.50 


31-50 


Count Warp 
Count Fill. 
Warp Yarn 
Fill. Yarn 
Contraction Warp 18.96%. 
5.53% 
13.43% 
2 0355" 
2050% 


Contraction Fill 
Off Square 
Gauge 2033" --~.034"-~- 
Bow 


Warp Twist Ply 
Fill. Twist Ply 


9289 
6014 


Moist Cont. 


Regain 70235 
Warp 

256 

260 

262 


Tensile Strength 
193 
185 
182 


deg. F.65% relative humidity for 4 hrs. 


12.25/3 ply 
11.26/3 ply 


Fill. 


Organization 
50” 
9 OZ. 
44 
30 


12.20/3 ply 
11.50/3 ply 


259-173 1862/3 


Government requirements 245 x 160 


Style #°10 Duck 


A Cloth Analysis Form. 


100-watt lamps are placed underneath a ground glass sur- 
face on the work-table and the fabric placed upon the glass 
for inspection. 
Now for some specific instances of the laboratory’s work. 
The securing and establishing of certain standards for 
each machine in the mill, and maintaining these standards, 
is one of the primary services of the laboratory. These 


include the determining of the proper atmospheric condi- 
tions for the different rooms, the ascertaining of the cor- 
rect twists, speeds, settings, ete., as these are affected by 
the various constructions of materials manufactured. An- 
other definite and important service is in the placing of 
the responsibility for a defect in product to the department 
or machine responsible. 
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In checking up in order to place the responsibility for 
defective piece of product upon the right department, and 
) definitely establish that responsibility, the testing men 
ecure samples of the stock as it comes from each of the 
processes in the progressive steps toward the completed 
In this manner a defect is located close to 
ts souree and can therefore be remedied more readily and 
vith less consequent damage to the product and quality. 


arn and cloth. 


An example of how results are obtained by these “trou- 
le-shooters” follows: Recently one of the mills went from 
one length staple cotton to another length, and the labora- 
tory men went into the mill and conducted experiments to 
determine just what changes in the organization were neces- 
sary to hold the strength up. Taking a batch of stock they 
would run it through to the spinning. First, the rolls on 
drawing were opened a bit and the test carried through; 
then the regular setting was made on the drawing and the 
slubber rolls opened, and so on with various combinations 
of settings until it was finally determined just which lay- 
out would produce yarn with the strength desired that 
would be consistent with quality and production. 

Each day single yarn secured from the spinning room is 
sealed in an air-tight can, on which the atmospheric condi- 
tions of the room in which it was spun are recorded. This 
ean is taken to the laboratory, and the same atmospheric 
conditions as obtained in the spinning room are secured in 
the test room with the apparatus deseribed. The yarn is 
then weighed and broken on the Scott vertical machine, 
using a separation speed of 12 inches per minute. The 
broken skeins are then weighed and placed in an Emerson 
conditioning oven and allowed to remain for about two 
hours at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Several weighings are 
made to make absolutely certain the yarn has reached a 
bone-dry state. The actual regain figures are based on the 
difference between the normal and bone-dry weights and fig- 
ured in percentage by the bone-dry weight. 

The atmospheric conditions outside are carefully check- 
ed at regular intervals each day by the hygrodeik—an im- 
proved form of hygrometer—also the hygro-thermograph or 
combined hygrograph and thermograph, which records both 
the relative humidity and the temperature for seven days. 

This is one phase of the testing work in this connection 
whose result may be seen in the accompanying chart cover- 
ing a period of a year in one of the mills served by the 
laboratory. It will be noted that the strength of the prod- 
uct was affected by the atmospherie conditions to which 
the cotton was exposed during the process of making the 
finished yarn. 

‘low the outside conditions up and down. 

The analysis of fabrics is another valuable part of the 
laboratory’s work. As a practical illustration of the man- 
ner in which this is carried out, a practically full-page 
cut shows the form submitted on one of these tests as made 
on a No. 10 wide duck, with the following organization: 
Width, 50 inches; warp count, 44; filling count, 30. Now 
to explain how each of the items shown in this report is 
secured : 

The width is measured in three different places, the 
average being taken as the actual width. 

For determining the weight, a sample exactly six inches 

The weight of 36 square inches is calculated 


The yariations in the breaking strength fol- 


square is cut. 
to secure the weight per yard, 22 inches wide. 
36 square inches — 184.4 grains. 
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Sinipstteinionstp nese .. 2222-24 
CLOTH ORGANIZATION 
Wide. Duck 






Style No 






FABRIC 





WEAVE .. Plein 





























SELVAGE...." 
WIDTH ... 36" 
WEIGHT 14075. Weight Basis 9 ozs 22 ___ inch Widtt 
count. 44 x 30 HARNESSES 2 
REED 544 
Spread in Reed 37=3/4 aches Length of Cut 
STOCK IN WARP 
STOCK IN FILLING 
Yarn Numbers, Warp....12/3 ply Filling 12%/3 ply 
Per cent. Warp 60% 
Total Ends... L625_.... Ends, per Eye 1 Ends perDent. + 3 
Twist in Single, Warp 16¢45 Turns, Filling 26045 | Turns 
Twist in Ply, Warp 10.01 Turns, F Tell... Turns 
Spindles per Loom, Spinning 42 - Twisting 2 
PRODUCTION on Basie .76. % of Theoretigs) end Loom Speed. 224 PPI 
289. Yds. per Loom per week of... DD hours 

TENSILE STRENGTH, Warp Ibs. Filling Ibs 

Test Method 


Condition 74 degeFeG5% rel» hun. for 4 hre. 
REQUIREMENTS 
Stendard Trede 


Customer 


Customer's Fabric Mill Order N 
Tensile Strength, Warp bs., Filling 
Test Condtions 
. W431. 
REMARKS . Contraction; -/arp- Fill. 


Boston Analysis of Semple 






A Record Book Form. 
5.122 grains. 


22 (inches wide) & 36 5.122 


1 square inch = 





4.375 (grains in one ounce) 

The actual count of warp and filling is determined by 
ascertaining the number of threads in three inches taken 
consecutively and striking an average for one inch. 

In securing the bow a line is drawn across the full width 
The greatest 
line 


of the fabric between any two filling picks. 
perpendicular distance of this line from a straight 
connecting the two selvage points of the first line is taken 
as the amount of bow. 

Crimp and contraction are determined by using a Brigh- 
ton Mills’ crimp tester equipped with a 75-gram weight. 
Marks eight inches apart are put on each sample used for 
test so that the indicator shows directly the actual percent- 
age of crimp and contraction in the samples. Three tests 
each on the warp and filling are made, using the average 
the 


the 


for results. (The figures for contraction are based on 
length of the yarn before weaving, or the length of 
yarn after it is stretched from the fabric. 


crimp are based on the length of the yarn as it lies in the 


Figures for 


fabrie after weaving. ) 

The term “Off-Square” shown on the report is a term 
used especially by consumers of numbered duck and goods 
for the rubber trade, to indicate the difference between the 
warp and filling crimp or contraction, as the case may be. 
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The chart in the adjoining column shows Fifty SINGLE YARN 
Two weeks of continuuos humidity record. err lag 
Curve No. I—Average weekly single yarn 
breaking factor spinning department during 


wee eoset 
44-4 
BEE Ba oe 
FCCC 
tt | Ke, | 
PTT TY IN 
|| | [7 


Pre 2 
BStri ce 


ear. 
Cade No. 2—Average weekly inside regain 
from daily reading spinning department dur- 
ing year. 
Curve No. 3—Average weekly outside regain 
from daily reading outside of mill during year. 
Curve No. 4—Average weekly actual regain from 
dry test of daily weighings during year. 
Curve No. 5—Single No. 7s yarn weekly aver- 
ages for year 1923. 


Rim CAAN 
Vila 
® 


BEB USB. 2 ERE 


= 
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The twist is determined on a standard twist counter with 
jaws six inches apart. Six tests are made on each warp 
and filling, the average of the six counts being taken as the 
average twist. 

The actual yarn number used is found by weighing five 
yards, deducting the per cent of contraction divided by the 
ply, then by five to give the weight of one yard of single 
yarn. Then the weight of one yard of single yarn is multi- 
plied by 120 (yards in one skein) and the product divided 
into 1,000 which gives the actual number. 

The samples are conditioned in the test room for four 
hours at 70 degrees Fahrenheit with a relative humidity 
of 65 per cent, and afterwards bone-dry tests are made to 
find the actual regain at the time of the test, which is re- 
corded on the report. 

Tests for breaking strength are made on a Scott hori- 
zontal inclination balance breaking machine. The maximum 
capacity being 800 pounds. The lower half of each pair 
of jaws are 3% inches in width. , The upper jaws are both 
stationary and the moving sides are one inch in width. The 
length of test pieces between jaws is about three inches 
and the pulling jaw moves at a speed of 12 inches per min- 
ute. 

Six test pieces, 6 x 4 inches, are cut, three in the direc- 
tion of the warp and three in the direction of the filling. 
No test pieces are cut including the same threads, and not 
closer than eight inches to the selvage. The average result 
of the tests is considered as the actual strength of the 
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fabric. 

A phase of the laboratory’s field of work which opened 
up after it had been operating was the making of staple dia- 
grams. Henry Baer’s apparatus is used for this purpose. 
It is pointed out that the usual indications as to length 
of cotton fiber are insufficient for technical purposes, in- 
asmuch as what is meant is the approximate commercial 
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staple, with no exact indication of the presence and propor- 
tion of the great amount of short fibers contained in the 
raw material. The exact knowledge of the staple conditions 
of a certain kind of cotton or mixture of cotton and waste 
is very valuable to the mill man, and it was to procure this 
information that this part of the service was inaugurated. 
By making successive diagrams after each operation, the 
elimination of short fibers can be caleulated. In the same 
way, by making the diagram of the waste blowings and 
eardings, the number of good fibers immediately shows 
whether the settings of the rollers are working and the 
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particular process doing its full duty. 

One example of the use of this equipment came up re- 
cently when one of the mills was having difficulty with the 
eards loading up. The staple apparatus was used on this 
and it was conclusively and promptly determined that it 
was long cotton causing this, rather than short staple fall- 
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ing down and packing up the card as was first supposed. 

One time one of the mill managements had a suspicion 
that the depredations of the boll weevil were resulting in a 
decreased breaking strength of yarns made from cotton 
coming from the weevil-infested areas. To experiment, a 
hale of cotton was taken from an infested territory, and 
another bale secured from a territory not yet invaded by 
the weevil, and tests run through under identical conditions. 
Making a 7s yarn it was found that the cotton from the 
weevil-infested area showed a breaking factor of 1614 whil 
the cotton from the non-infested section produced a yarn 
with a breaking factor of 1948. 

The photographie equipment of the laboratory, ranking 
on an equal with any modernly equipped department of its 
kind, is used to very good advantage. The accompanying 
microphotographs of yarns demonstrate the interesting and 
helpful information secured with this apparatus. 

By using the Bausch and Lomb microscope mounter for 
microphotographie work, and an Eastman enlarging and 
copying camera, with a magnifying capacity of 2,000 diam- 
eters, we are able to photograph the single cotton fiber 
showing the structure to be a single long tubular cell. The 
outer end of the fiber is pointed and closed, the end orig- 
inally attached to the seed is generally broken off irregu- 
larly. While growing the fiber is round and cylindrical, 
having a central canal running through it, but after the en- 
closing pod has burst, the ce'ls collapse and form a flat 
ribbon-like fiber which shows somewhat thickened edges un- 
der the microscope. The juices in the inner tube, on the 
ripening of the fiber are drawn back into the plant, or dry 
up on exposure to light and air, causing the fiber to become 
twisted into an irregular or screw-like band, by reason of 





The Diagram represents the Staple as pulled from Intermediate Roving, giving an idea of the amount of 
short staple that is being worked into the product. 
for 74-inch average. 


Staple Diagram of Low Grade Sakellerides Cotton Showing the Variation of the Staple. 











The staple in this stock is worked 


the contraction of the cell wall. 
Another valuable use to which this photographie appa- 
ratus is put is in securing enlarged photographs of fabries 


whieh often give an insight as to the defects in construe- 
tion and a!low the men to trace it back to its original cause 
in the mill. 


rhe foregoing illustrations by no means cover the entire 





field of activity of this laboratory, nor is this arti 
tended to present in detail every phase of the laboratory’s 


work. It is intended only to show by practical presentation 


the methods by which the laboratory functions for the ob- 


vious value of the mills which it serves, in providing faets 


indiseovered but 


and data otherwise remaining obseure or 
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very vital in efficient, operation of the 


plants. 


The Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


ing of the Strom Distributing Station, at 


announce the open- 
2322 South Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago, for the convenience of automobile and 
truck dealers, fleet owners, service stations ,repair shops 
and car owners. A complete stock of Strom ball bearings 
Leading bearing distribu- 


all 


throughout the country carry Strom ball bearings. 


for replacements is available. 


tors and replacement parts stations in large cities 





Lockwood, Greene & Company, engineers, with offices at 
Boston, New York, Charlotte, Spartanburg, and Atlanta, 
announce the removal of their Charlotte office to 1015 Johns- 
ton Building, Charlotte, North Carolina, to 
No changes 


me oe 
take effect on 


and after August first. in personnel were an- 


nounced. 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


Diamonds and Diapers. The class of weaves known 
indiscriminately as diamonds or diapers is much used in 
the manufacture of towels and toweling, as well as in the 
weaving of other kinds of textures. There appears to be 
no hard and fast distinction between the two types of de- 
sign; indeed, a diaper design is simply a particular form 
of a diamond, mainly characterized by much repetition of 
a single diamond motif. In the fine arts generally, the 
term is applied to any surface decoration in which one or 
more simple units of design are regularly spaced and sub- 
ject to constant repetition. Diamond weaves, on the other 


hand, besides the usual true diamond effects, include many 
compound types, often containing lozenge-shaped figures 


with or without re-entrant angles. The fancier types of 
diamonds are not much used for toweling, principally be- 
eause of the intricate drafting orders necessary; but, on 
the other hand, diapers are extensively, if not mainly, em- 
ployed for these fabrics, and particularly for the finer 
classes of bleached cotton, linen and union toweling. 

In diaper toweling, the weaves employed are of a com- 
paratively simple nature, and the figures contained in each 
diamond-shaped space are in general exactly alike. In the 
ordinary variety of diamond weaves, it is common to find 
two different effects, one alternating with the other. 

Again, in diapers, the pattern is almost invariably pro- 
duced by simple twilling effects in two directions, whereas, 
in ordinary diamonds, al] types of weaves are employed in 
order to obtain varied effects in contrast or harmony of 
design. 

Typical examples and representatives of the diaper class 
of cloth and design are found in the following illustrations. 
Fig. 48 is reproduced from a small sample of a bird’s eye 
linen diaper toweling, woven with 64 threads per inch of 
warp and 54 picks per inch of filling of comparatively fine 
yarns; the count of the warp yarn is slightly higher (small- 
er in diameter) than that of the filling. Four repeats of 
the point paper design appear at V, Fig. 49, where the 
unit, which is in solid black squares, is complete on 30 
threads and 30 picks. The draft for the design is given 
at W in the same figure; the draft is shown for two re- 


peats of the design, one unit of the draft is in solid squares, 
while the other unit is in dots. The weaving plan for the 
8 harnesses and for the 30 picks is indicated at X, Fig. 50. 

Photographie reproductions of two more diaper fabrics 
appear in Fig. 51. The upper sample is another bird’s 
eye diaper and is somewhat finer in sett than that in Fig. 
48, containing, as it does, 76 threads per inch of warp: 
and about 66 picks per inch of filling in the finished fab- 
ric. Both warp and weft yarns are flax or linen. 


The lower sample in Fig. 51 is of a distinctive make, 
In the first place, it is heavier in construction or structure 
than either of the two previous examples; in the second! 
case, the eye of the diaper is comparatively large, in virtue 
of which the name pheasant’s eye is often given to such 
large patterns on the cloth; in the third case, the fabric 
is made in a lower sett but with double warp threads, 
while in the fourth case, it is a union fabric. In the finish- 
ed state, the cloth contains 48 double threads or 96 single 
threads per inch of warp, and 38 picks per inch of filling. 
The warp yarn is all cotton, while the filling is flax tow 
and is considerably heavier in count than the warp, after 
due consideration of the relative values of cotton and linen 
counts. 

Although the design in the lower pattern in Fig. 51 
is much larger than that in the upper pattern, or even that 
in Fig. 48, the point paper design for all three is the same, 
and identical with that shown at V, Fig. 49. 

It will be understood that there are many different 
types of diapers, and a considerable number of different 
point paper designs to be used in the weaving of such 
fabrics. They form one class of what might be called small 
regular diamonds, but in addition to the definitions al- 
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ready mentioned, diamond weaves as a whole are formed 
by combining in one or other of a number of ways, waved 
or zig-zag effects, such as those produced by pointed, 
arrow-head, or herring-bone twills, in the width of the 
fabric with similar effects in the length of the fabric. It 
is not intended to dwell here on the various methods of con- 
structing the point-paper designs for these interesting 
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structures—they are fully discussed in most of the usual 
text books on design, e.g., Woodhouse and Milne’s Textile 
Design: Pure and Applied. For our present purpose, it 
will suffice to demonstrate, in addition to the last examples, 
the principle as applied to a few typical woven examples 
relating more particularly to towel fabrics. 

Figure 52 is a photographie reproduction of a smal[ 
portion of a flax tow towel in which the ornament is due 
partly to the employment of colored threads and partly to 
the development of a diamond weave effect. The warp 
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consists of 21 threads per inch of unbleached but boiled 
yarn, while the filling is composed of 24 picks per inch of 
bleached yarn. The complete design may be characterized 
as a diamond stripe; two sizes of diamond—both construct- 
ed from the same simple weave—are used, in addition to 
a simpler type of ornament. Each pair of distinet weaves 
is effectively separated and defined by a scarlet flax tow 
thread, while scarlet and white cotton threads are utilized 
to develop the border. 

The warp threads for Fig. 52 are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: 
White Cotton Twist! 

Selvage } 
Unbl’ched Flax Tow! 8 17 25 177i) 2 17 
Scarlet Cotton Twist! 8 4 | 
White Cot. Twist_- 2 | 
Scarlet Flax Tow_-| 1) ae. 2 wee - 

The various groups of threads to the left of the double 
vertical line constitute the complete left hand border. The 
25- and 17-thread groups on the right of the double verti- 
eal line are in the body of the fabric, and these groups are 
repeated the necessary number of times to produce the re- 
quired width. The right hand border of the fabrie ecorre- 
sponds exactly with the left hand border when the latter 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


is read backwards. 

The complete border thus contains an 18-thread colored 
diamond stripe (actually 9 double threads), a narrow dia- 
mond stripe on 17 threads, and a wider diamond stripe on 
25 threads. The 6-, 8-, and 17-thread sections not pre- 
viously mentioned in this paragraph are developed in a 
simple type of warp rib or repp., 

The point paper design (two repeats of the 25-thread 
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stripe) is shown at Y. Fig. 53, while the above-mentioned 
rib weave, which may be regarded as plain weave with 
double filling, appears at Z; four repeats of the latter 
weave are shown, the unit being in solid marks. Two re- 
peats of the diamond design Y are given, and again the 
unit appears first in solids, while the second unit is in 
crosses. Each repeat or unit requires 28 picks. The 
smaller 17-thread stripe is on the same number of picks 
and is, in fact, the central 17 threads of the 25-thread 
stripe design Y. Despite its comparatively elaborate effect, 
the 25-thread stripe design can be woven on 4 harnesses, 
as shown by the draft A and weaving plan B respectively. 

Although only four harnesses are required to weave the 
cloth in Fig. 52, the comparatively large number of picks 
to the round wou'd necessitate the use of a dobby, or a 
positive tappet loom of the Woodcroft type. It will of 
course be understood that these remarks apply to the dia- 
mond stripes only. At least two more harnesses will have 
to be employed to actuate the threads for the warp rib 
stripes and the highly colored threads introduced inter- 
mittently throughout the width of the fabric. 

It should be noted that only four different threads, or 
rather four different orders of weaving, are required to 
produce the various diamonds in Figs. 52 and 53, so in 
order to produce stripes which are symmetrical about the 
central threads of the diamonds, it is necessary to use num- 
bers of threads in the complete sections which are one 
more than mu!tip!es of 4. The actual numbers employed 
in Fig. 52 are 9, 17 and 25, all of which are of the form 
(4n + 1). 


(To be continued.) 


Machine Calico Printing 


BY WILLIAM 


The Furnishers and Color Boxes. 

The furnisher is a wooden roller covered with some 
kind of lapping, cotton or wool, which revolves on brass 
centers which work in slots cut in the ends of the color 
box. It dips into the color paste below and runs in con- 
tact with the printing roller above, to which it feeds a 
constant supply of color. This wooden furnisher works 
all right with most styles of work, but for colors contain- 
ing much insoluble matter such as zine oxide, sulphur, 
chalk and pigments like chrome yellow, a stiff revolving 
brush is better and should be always used. Instead of 
merely supplying the printing roller with color this brush 
also serves to serub out any deposit that may stick in the 
engraving and by keeping it clear thus prevents the pro- 
duction of a weak impression. So that this latter opera- 
tion may be rendered all the more effective. The “brush 
furnisher” is sometimes made to revolve against the roller 
instead of with it. 

The color boxes are long, narrow, shallow troughs of 
wood or copper supported at each end on brackets carried 
on a cheek of iron attached to the adjustable bearings of 
the printing rollers and moving backwards and forwards 
with them so that whenever the pressure of the roller 
against the cylinder is altered, the relative position of the 
rollers, color box, and furnisher to each other remains the 
same. Double-jacketed color boxes of various types are 
used in cases where the color requires to be kept either very 


cool or worked hot. For cooling purposes ice is packed 


B. NANSON. 


between the two casings or jacket, while for keeping the 
color hot steam is used in the jacket. 
Printing Rollers. 

The rollers used in calico printing are of two kinds— 

the solid copper roll, and the shell roll made from copper 

Both types vary in length from 32 to 80 inches 


the solid rolls being restricted, for 


and iron. 
and also in diameter, 
several reasons, to the smaller sizes; that is to say, to those 
between 5 and 12 inches in diameter. Shell rollers, how- 
ever, may-be of any size from 5 to 30 inches in diameter, 
and they are occasionally made as large as 40 inches in 
diameter; these latter will print a pattern with a vertical 
repeat ef 120 inches approximately. These large sizes 
are unusual, however, and only a few concerns are able 
to print patterns exceeding 36 inches in vertical repeat 
which would require a printing roller of about 12 inches 
in diameter. 

The ordinary solid copper roller is approximately five 
inches in diameter and long enough to take a pattern 32 
inches wide; it consists of a hollow cylinder of copper, the 
walls of which vary in thickness from % to 114 inches. 
Its surface is ground perfectly smooth and its cireumfer- 
ence must be exactly the same from end to end. Inside, a 
tongue or feather of metal 14 inch broad and 14 inch deep 
extends throughout the whole length of the roller. This 
tongue fits into a corresponding groove in the mandrel up- 
on which the roller is forced when required for printing 
and serves to prevent it from slipping around during this 
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operation. After solid rollers are cast they are hammer- 
ed or rolled before engraving, to increase their density, 
and to insure them to yield a smooth, even surface, free 
from granulation when they are turned in the lathe and 
subsequently ground and polished. 


Shell rollers are made upon a east iron foundation upon 
which a coating of copper is deposited by an electrolytic 
bath. This coating varies in thickness as the circumstances 
may demand and must be deposited slowly and carefully to 
avoid granulation or a porous condition, either of which 
would render it unsuitable for engraving. When sufficient 
copper is deposited the roller is taken out of the elec- 
trolyzing bath and well washed and put into a lathe and 
ground up and polished. If its surface is at all granular, 
it is burnished under a heavily weighted polishing agate; 
but at the present day the science and practice of electro- 
plating is so well understood, that, in a majority of cases, 
this final burnishing is not necessary. The iron shell upon 
which the copper is deposited is identical with a solid 
copper except as regards the metal from which it is made, 
and a shell roller, therefore, may be used in precisely the 
same manner as a copper one so that in actual practice 
both the solid and the shell ro'lers may be used in parts 
of the same pattern when printing. 


The solid copper roll is undoubtedly the best of the two 
from every point of view, except that of initial expense 
which is, of course, greater than that of the shell roller. One 
superior advantage of solid copper rollers is that the old 
patterns can be turned off when damaged or are out of 
date and the roller can be re-engraved into a new one; 
and this can be repeated until the roller becomes too thin 
to stand it further. Moreover, the copper roller is much 
more durable and much less liable to accidents and more 
readily repaired when it becomes damaged. They are also 
better adapted to every style and method of engraving, 
and if any one of a series of solid rollers gets to be out 
of size, that is, not of exactly the same circumference as 
the others, it can be easily made so by turning off to the 
right size. Still it may be said that the shell roller is 
better in some ways; in the first place, they are compara- 
tively cheap, and they can be made on the spot, and they 
are not so heavy to handle and if they are properly made 
they are reliable and can be used for all ordinary styles of 
printing. If, however, the copper plating is not reason- 
ably thick, they cannot be turned off and used again for 
another design, neither is it so easy to repair them, for if 
they become seriously scratched or dented it is most diffi- 
cult to either patch or plug them without lifting the copper 
up in the surrounding parts. Then again, if they are drop- 
ped, or receive a heavy blow, or are submitted to unequal 
pressure or are made subject to the great heat that is 
sometimes produced by the friction of the mandrel in its 
bearing, the coating of copper on the surface is quite liable 
to become loosened from the shell with the result that it 
has to be replated and re-engraved. In case this loosening 
of the copper on a shell roller is not detected as soon as 
it occurs, it usually manifests itself in no uncertain man- 
ner the next time the roller is put into the printing ma- 
chine; for, immediately the machine gets properly under- 
way and heated up a little, the loose place begins to extend 
until finally the lint doctor dips into the engraving of the 
slightly bulging part and by tearing the copper bodily 
from the shell, damages at the same moment the lint doctor, 
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the cleaning doctor, the blanket and the lapping. On the 
whole, however, shell rollers are exceedingly good substi- 
tutes for solid copper ones; and now that the printers have 
become familiar with their handling, they may be used 
with all confidence for nearly all classes of work, and may 
also be engraved by machine if the copper is moderately 
thick and the design is not too heavy. Probably the great- 
est convenience of the shell roll to the printer lies in the 
fact that the shell roller can be made with perfect safety 
to any size desired. 

Sometimes the printing rollers are made of brass, but 
there is no advantage in this, in fact if anything it gives 
more trouble on account of the difficulty and time required 
to burnish out scratches which can be rubbed out of a 
copper roller in a few minutes by the printer himself by 
means of a fingerstone and a steel burnisher. Sometimes 
copper rollers are nickle-plated to increase their surface 
hardness, these possess the same disadvanatges as the brass 
—they are so hard it is difficult to burnish out the serateh- 
es; then, again, sometimes the nickle peels off when the 


machine is running, usually with disastrous results. 


Trouble is often experienced in the printing of ealico 
by the uneven distribution of the color, sometimes the 
fault is due to the cloth to be printed, sometimes it is the 
fault of the printing rollers or the furrisher or the color 


paste or the operation of the machine by the printer. Light 
granular looking patches of irregular shape are developed. 
Defects 


colors are carelessly mixed in the color mixing room, pig- 


will also be met with in printing goods if the 
ment colors give the most trouble in this respect. 

When printing is in progress the color must be well 
stirred up from time to time, both in the color boxes of the 
This 


is a very important matter to observe; further the depth of 


machine and in tke tub which contains the supply 


the engraving on the roller must always be even, if it is 
not, uneven impressions will be the result. Uneven print- 
ing is also very frequently brought about by the slipping 
of the printing roller around its mandrel at every revolu- 


tion. 
Mandrels. 


Mandrels are the steel center shaft * axles which are 


run through the printing rollers when the rollers are placed 
] 


in the printing machine. They are usually about three 
feet longer than the printing roller,-and proje*t about 
eighteen- inches beyond it at each end. These projecting 


portions of the mandrel are turned to a perfectly eylin- 


drica]l neck for a distance of six to eight inches on each 


end of the roller so as to work smoothly in the brass steps 


of the adjustable bearings in which they turn; for the 
rest they are tapered off, at a convenient angle; to faeil- 
itate the forcing on of the rollers and box wheels, and also 


to reduce their weight. The middle part of the mandrel 


between the necks, and upon which the roller is forced 
corresponds, in diameter, to the internal diameter of the 
roller and is grooved from end to end for the reception 
of the metal feather inside the roller, the size of the groove 
being slightly larger than that of the feather, and it is 
slightly tapered, so that the roller may be forced tightly 
I should have mentioned before that the roller 


The 


rollers are forced upon the mandrel in a special machine. 


upon it. 
itself also tapers internally in exactly the same way. 


This must be performed with care, because if the full 


force of the machine were exerted with too much haste both 
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the roller and the mandrel would be strained and more or 
less damaged. 

I have said before that if the mandrel fits too loosely 
the roller is liable to slip around it at every revolution. 
This may also happen if its tongue or feather is too nar- 
row for the grooves in the mandrel into which it ought 
to fit tightly, or when the mandrel is too small for the 
particular roller with which it deals, in such cases the 
mandrel may be wrapped with paper or cloth to make 
it fit tight. 

Engraving the Roller. 


There are three styles of engraving used to impress the 
pattern on the printing roller, viz., hand engraving, ma- 
chine engraving, and pantagraph engraving; the object of 
each method of engraving is the same, and the results 
achieved present the same general appearance. Lines are 
obtained by the cutting of a simple furrow or groove in 
the roller; solid objects by first engraving the outline and 
then filling in the space thus enclosed with parallel lines 
engraved close together so as to form a series of angular 
corrugations or lines something like the surface of a file. 
The number of these corrugations or lines contained in an 
inch constitute what is known as the “scale” of the en- 
graving and the coarser the scale may be, the deeper must 
be the engraving and consequently the more color the roller 
will put on the cloth. As several scales can be engraved 
on different parts of the same roller, it follows that from 
a single roller several tints of one color can be printed at 
one operation. Theoretically it is possible to produce every 
graduation of color tone betweén pure black and pure 
white from one engraved roller; but in practice it has been 
found that the uneven surface of woven fabrics is incapable 
of receiving the impression of more than two or three of 
the numerous graduations that may be engraved on one 
roller, and consequently it is but rarely that more than 
three “shades” or graduations are attempted on a single 
roller, and any additional shades that may be required be- 
ing usually produced by a second or third roller. 

A shaded effect may be produced by a single printing 
roller if it be engraved in stipple, but such work is usual- 
ly unsatisfactory because it has a speckled or patchy ap- 
pearance. This may be avoided, however, by the use of a 
second roller engraved so as to print a flat tint over the 
whole of the work on the first one, the effect of the two 
wet colors being printed together is to cause the darker 
color of the shaded parts to run into the paler tint of the 
top tinting and the result is that the two blend one with 
the other making a perfectly graduated shading. 

It is not even essential that the top color should be of 
a paler tint of the darker bottom pattern, as a matter of 
fact, the top paste may be colorless so long as the moisture 
required to cause the two to run together is present. Again, 
an entirely different color may be used, causing a double 
gradation of both tone and color. For example: if the 
first or shaded roller is printed in red and this is topped 
with yellow by the second roller, the result will show not 
only a gradation of tone, but of color also, ranging from 
dark red, through various shades of scarlet and orange 
to a pure yellow. There are innumerable combinations of 
this character that can be devised, and this facility for 
the production of various effects from a small number of 
rollers is a certain sign of efficient management in a ma- 
chine printing works. 
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As a rule, a combination of “line” and “stipple” is 
used for shaded effects on copper rollers; very light line 
engraving is not suitable for the most delicate tones, and 
a heavy stipple engraving rarely gives an even shade over 
an extended space of solid color. By using the two styles 
together, however, good effects may be produced. For ex- 
ample, when engraving the figure of a flower in light and 
shade, the darker parts of it and those in shadow would 
be engraved in line, this to print the solid color; from 
these engraved lines, other lines of diminishing thickness 
would be made to radiate, according to the shape of the 
leaves or petals; then dots, or stipple, of various depths 
and sizes would be placed between and beyond the radiat- 
ing lines, to complete the scheme of shading. 

Printing rollers engraved in this manner, when they 
are printed in conjunction with a top color as described, 
yield some very perfect and delicate effects of shading, 
but it is doubtful whether the trouble and expense of carry- 
ing out this operation can be justified by the results; from 
an artistic standpoint, flat effects based upon conventional 
lines, with shading gradation suggested rather than re- 
alized, generally gives more satisfaction to the most ex- 
perienced judges of decorative work; but it must always be 
remembered that “stippling” is quite an easy and natural 
process in metal engraving, and if used in a conservative 
manner and in its proper place there is no objection to 
its use. 

There is another way of producing light and shade ef- 
fects and that is to engrave the entire pattern in a variety 
of shapes and sizes of graduated lines, the whole surround- 
ed by a fine regular line and then print it in some dark 
rich color. This style is usually employed for single color 
effects, but its range may be extended by allowing a sec- 
ond roller to print a pale flat tint over the greater part 
of the pattern, the unprinted part of the cloth showing 
in white. 

There are many other effects of line and stipple, solid 
mass, and superposition of color in general use and almost 
any effect capable of being printed can be obtained. 

Printing roller engraving by hand is a slow process. 
It is only used for the most delicate and important work, 
and for large designs of which only one repeat can be put 
on the roller, and which are therefore too big to be en- 
graved by any other method. 

Stippling is a form of engraving that can only be done 
by hand. In principle it is simple enough, being merely 
the punching of small dots on the surface of the roller, but 
in practice it is most difficult to do well as it requires the 
utmost delicacy of hamd in its final stages. 

In machine engraving, the pattern, instead of being 
punched out with a hand tool or cut out of the surface 
of the roller with a sharp instrument, is stamped thereon 
by means of a previously prepared “mill” that has the 
design raised upon it in relief. The making of this mill 
involves many consecutive operations and a number of de- 
tails which have no place in this article. 

In pantagraph engraving, while the pantagraph machine 
has largely superseded hand engraving as being quicker 
and cheaper, there is little doubt but that hand engraved 
patterns last the longest. The pantagraph engraver, when 
at work, sits with the design to be engraved spread out in 
front of him on a semi-circular desk, the roller to be en- 
graved being varnished and held in position in the machine 
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above him. He overtraces the design with a tracer, and 
the machine traces the design through the varnish upon the 
roller above him. The roller is then taken out of the 
pantagraph, and revolved in a bath of nitric acid and 
water until the design is etched upon it, then the last 
traces of varnish are washed off the roller in another 
trough and the roller, when dried, is ready for use. 


When repeat orders are not expected for a pattern, 
many think it better to engrave the rollers by pantagraph 
instead of by hand as the patterns are more easily turned 
off the roller when they are out of date and the roller 
can then be re-engraved. 

Other Styles of Cylinder Printing Machines. 

There are various modifications of the cylinder print- 
ing machine in use, but it is not my intention to enter into 
any detailed descriptions regarding them at the present 
writing and so we will speak of them very briefly. 

In the first place, there is the “duplex” printing ma- 
chine which prints both sides of the cloth at one operation. 
This machine is simply a combination of two regular print- 
ing machines, and these are arranged in tandem and each is 
provided with its own blanket, color boxes, printing rollers, 
back greys, ete. The only real connection between them 
is the motive power which drives both of them, and the 
cloth, which, when printed on one side on the hindmost ma- 
chine, passes directly around the cylinder of the front ma- 
chine and is printed on the other side. In all other re- 
spects the two machines may be considered as distinct and 
they are worked as such, except insofar as the pattern 
on one side of the cloth must match up exactly that on 
the other side, that is, if a pin were pushed through a 
given point on the pattern on one side of the cloth it must 
come out at a corresponding point on the pattern on the 
other side of the cloth. 

The “intermittent” printing machine throws the print- 
ing rollers in or out of commission at the will of the print- 
er. 

The “squeegee” cylinder printing machine does away 
with the use of blankets, lapping or back greys, their 
place being taken by a rubber-covered press cylinder, which 
does for all and which is kept constantly clean by being 
washed and scrubbed by a spurt pipe and brush and serap- 
ed dry by a heavy rubber doctor at every revolution of the 
cylinder. In all other ways the “squeegee” works all right 
as long as the rubber covering is in a good smooth condi- 
tion, but rubber rolls, as we all know, are so very liable 
to deterioration under pressure that the “squeegee” hardly 
recommends itself to the writer. 


Incidental to Machine Printing. 

There are many defects incidental to machine printing. 
In addition to the misfitting of the patterns which is due 
either to carelessness or lack of experience on the part of 
the printer and which, therefore, can hardly be classed as 
an accident, the principal accidents which are liable to 
happen to cloth printed by the cylinder printing machine 
are: 

Scratches——There are many ways by which the printing 
rollers may become scratched, but probably the most of 
them are caused by gritty particles, either of sand or metal, 
getting into the color paste. These cut deeply into the 
surface of the printing roller and print corresponding 
marks on the goods which show badly sometimes when the 
colors on the goods are fully developed. These scratches 
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must be eliminated from the rollers by burnishing. 


Lifts—These generally look like small “snappers” ex- 
cept that they almost always occur at regular intervals 
on the goods, still at times they resemble “snappers” caus- 
ed by the passage under the cleaning doctor of particles of 
grit. When, however, they show at regular intervals, cor- 
responding to the circumference of the printing roller, they 
will invariably be found to be caused by a small particle 
of steel that has been driven into the roller and which 
projects enough from the surface of the roller to lift the 
doctor at each revolution and in this way to allow a small 
quantity of the color paste to remain on the unengraved 
part of the roller and which, of course, is printed on the 
surface of the cloth. 

Snappers.—These are large, double stripes of color 
which run lengthwise up the piece, they are caused by some 
foreign substance getting under the doctor and raising it 
off the printing roller; this, of course, allows the color to 
pass and to be printed onto the cloth in the form of a long 
smudge. These “snappers” may run for a long or short 
distance, being governed by the length of time the obstruc- 
tion remains between the roller and the doctor, in any 
case when this happens it is always advisable to stop the 
machine and wash the doctor and the roller and re-strain 
the color. The common cause of “snappers” is the escape 
of loose threads from under the lint doctor, these going 
into the color paste are carried forward and catch under 
the cleaning doctor with the resulting “snapper.” 

Lumps of starch that have been improperly mixed, bits 
of dried color, or any other hard bodies, as well as loose 
threads are also likely to form “snappers.” 

Streaks—Streaks are composed mostly of fine lines 
running lengthwise of the piece and are caused either by 
a scratch on the roller or from a snip in the doctor. In 
either case, both scratches and snips are caused by grit 
in the color or steel filings from the doctor. A doctor 
streak may be easily distinguished from a scratch in the 
roller by its wavy appearance due to the “traverse” of the 
doctor, roller scratches are always straight, though it may 
happen that the particle of grit will stick to the doctor 
and traverse with it, in which case it will cut an undulat- 
ing line on the roller. Streaks are remedied by polishing 
the roller or filing the doctor as the case may require. 

Scumming.—This is the defect produced by an ineffi- 
cient cleaning of the roller by the doctor, this results in 
the whole surface of the cloth being covered or soiled by a 
film of one or more colors. Scumming may arise from 
one of the following causes: a rough doctor edge; a badly 
adjusted doctor which does not-rest upon the roller sharp- 
ly enough to serape off the color; a rough or granulated 
roller; and a defective color which resists the cleaning ac- 
tion of the doctor, or abrades the polished surface of the 
roller, or destroys the smoothness of the doctor edge by 
acting on it either chemically or physically. 

Basie colors which contain much acid or pigment colors 
that are badly ground and all color pastes containing large 
quantities of solid matter or strongly alkaline mixtures, are 
quite likely to act badly in some of the foregoing ways if 
their preparation is not carried out with great care. More- 
over, in the case of printing pastes in which energetic 
oxidizing or reducing agents or strong alkaline lyes form 
a part it is often found necessary to prepare the cloth 
with some substance that will neutralize the action of the 
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“seumming” by the thin film of color which is always found 
on the printing roller more or less even under the most 
favorable conditions. Re-burnishing the rollers or resharp- 
en’ng the doctor blade, or altering the composition of the 
color paste, and re-straining it are among the remedies 
that can be applied for seumming as the case may eall for. 

(This is the third article of a series of articles on this 
subject by Mr. Nanson. Another will appear in an early 
issue.—The Editor.) 


Saco-Lowell Weaver’s Knot Tyer. 


The problem of knots is one which has a close con- 
nection with both the quality of product and the reduction 
of cost. Knots are a necessary evil, and the cause of con- 
siderable trouble, both in process and in finished goods. 
The manufacturer constantly strives to reduce the number 
of knots as far as possible, and while improvements in ma- 
chinery and increase in the size of packages help to keep 
the numbers down, there always are and always must be a 
great many knots in all yarn. It is highly desirable, there- 
fore, to tie a knot that will give the minimum of trouble in 
running through the subsequent processes and which will 
have the least harmful effect upon the finished fabric. 
The weaver’s knot fulfills these requirements, and is the 
best knot for use in almost all cases. The round knot, or 
spooler’s knot, continued in such wide use only because a 
satisfactory hand weaver’s knot tyer had not been devised. 
The development of the Saco-Lowell weaver’s knot tyer is a 
means to this end in the textile industry. 

The actual advantages of the weaver’s knot over the com- 
monly used spooler’s knot require but little discussion. The 


spooler’s knot is very much larger than the weaver’s knot, 
and its construction is such that the bulk of the knot is all 
on one side of the thread, from which it projects at a right 
angle, offering a serious obstruction when the yarn is pass- 
ed through any narrow space such as a loom reed, or a 


knitting needle. The weaver’s knot on the other hand, is 
small and distributed about the thread so that the risk of it 
becoming jammed in a reed or needle and breaking some- 
thing is reduced to a minimum. 

The trouble caused by spooler’s knots in knitting ma- 
chines is so serious that it is practically universal in that 
industry to spool all yarn with a device for breaking out 
all the spooler’s knots, the spooler tender then tying the 
ends with weaver’s knots. 

In weaving, a very considerable percentage of loom 
stoppage results from spooler’s knots. Many of these stop- 
pages may be eliminated by the use of weaver’s knots, with 
a consequent increase in production. In the woven goods 
we still find great superiority in the weaver’s knot, which, 
being small and distributed about the yarn, is more easily 
buried in the fabric, whereas the spooler’s knot tends to 
come to the surface and cause an obvious defect in the 
cloth. 

Naturally this great superiority of the weaver’s knot 
has caused numerous but unsuccessful attempts to be made 
to devise a mechanical knot tyer which could be held in the 
operative’s hand without interfering with her efficiency in 
other ways. The advantages of mechanical knot tying over 
hand operation are numerous and definite. In the case of 
hand operation there is no guarantee that the operative is 
tying a weaver’s knot, and only close inspection will detect 
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the carelessly tied spooler’s knot until it causes trouble, 
whereas with a Saco-Lowell weaver’s knot tyer, it is claim- 
ed to be impossible to tie any knot but a weaver’s knot. 
Weaver’s knots tied by hand almost invariably give a little 
when strain is upon them. If the operative is not extreme- 
ly careful in tying the knot there are likely to be wide varia- 
tions in the tension with which the knot is pulled up and 
also in the length of the tail which is left after the knot 
is tied. In both of these respects a mechanical knot tyer 
assures absolute uniformity. The expense of training an 
operative to tie weaver’s knots is generally calculated to be 
several times the cost of a knot tyer, and, when the train- 
ing is accomplished, the results are inferior to the mechan- 
ically tied knot, and there is no assurance that the opera- 
tive is not actually tying a considerable number of spooler’s 
knots. 

The Saco-Lowell weaver’s knot tyer is carefully con- 
structed and finished. The housing, which is an aluminum 
alloy die casting, forms a strong, rigid and light frame 
for the working parts, which it shields thoroughly from 
dirt and lint, as well as from damage caused by rough treat- 
ment. The thumb lever is a manganese bronze die casting 
of extremely high tensile strength. All parts which are sub- 
jected to wear are of hardened steel, ground after harden- 
ing to insure perfect azcuracy. This careful attention to 
the protection of parts from dirt and abuse, to the use of 
the lightest and strongest materials, and to careful and 
accurate machine work, combine to produce an instrument 
that is strong, compact, and light, durable and rugged. It 
weighs only 5% ounces. The maker advises that it re- 
quires no skill on the part of the operative beyond follow- 
ing a few simple instructions and by following these it ties 
a perfect weaver’s knot, and cannot be made to tie any 
other kind of a knot. 


Dyers will weleome the new dyers’ percentage chart 
just being distributed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. The feature is that the table is on a durable water- 
proof card of du Pont composition so that it will with- 
stand the unfavorable conditions to which it must often 
be subjected in use, and it may be washed or sponged off 
at will. The table provides the practical dyer with a con- 
venient and exact method of converting percentages of col- 
or into avoirdupois. 

The du Pont company also has recently issued color 
eards on the following colors: Pontachrome Black PV, a 
top-chrome dyestuff producing full black shades with a 
bluish overtone; du Pont Alizarine Saphirole BR, a new 
brand of Saphirole introduced to increase the range of 
level dyeing, fast to light, acid colors, and which is identi- 
eal in all préperties with du Pont Alizarine Saphirole B, 
from which it differs merely in shade; and du Pont Aliza- 
rine Emerald, an acid dyeing alizarine dyestuff producing 
on wool and silk yellowish green shades of good fastness 
to light. 





A comprehensive supplement to a recent edition of “The 
Textile Manufacturer,” a leading English textile publica- 
tion, is devoted to the British Empire Exhibition, now in 
progress at Wembley. A general story, illustrated with 
views of the several magnificent buildings, is followed 
by descriptions in detail of the leading textile, engineering 
and allied exhibits at the exhibition. 
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For additional information on 
the everyday uses of An Ameri- 
can Appraisal, send for the 
pamphlet, (00-8) ‘The Property 
Owner’s Handbook,’’ for mono- 
Sraph ‘‘Property Records— Their 
Effect on Profit and Loss,’’ and 
for ‘‘When Insurance Insures 
and When It Doesn’t.”’ 


“The best moral force against 
thievery and waste” 


One of the many uses of American Ap- 
praisals that have won for them their 
supreme position in American business is 
the protection they offer against thievery 
and waste. 


To many clients, this is even more impor- 
tant than the obvious utility and advan- 
tages of An American Appraisal for in- 
surance, finance, accounting and Income 
Tax usage. 


Expressions such as these are common: 


“I make it a point to advertise it strongly 
to our entire organization every time you 
come in here and revise your appraisal. 
It’s the best moral force that we have 


against thievery, waste and carelessness in 
taking care of the company’s property. 


‘“‘After the appraisal is delivered, I have 
the superintendent bring in the Depart- 
ment heads and we go over it. Department 
heads are responsible for the existence and 
good condition of the property in their 
charge. The appraisal is a fine checkup 
on their stewardship, and they know it.” 


For additional information on the everyday 
uses of An American Appraisal, send for 
the pamphlet (00-8) ‘‘ The Property Owner’s 
Handbook,” for monograph ‘‘Property 
Records—Their Effect on Profit and Loss,’’ 
and for “‘When Insurance Insures and 
When It Doesn’t. ”’ 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., have placed con- 
tract with the Parks-Cramer Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
for the installation of a “ParkSpray” humidifier system in 
their new No. 2 mill at Tallassee, Alabama. This system 
consists of the latest improved type of equipment with 
automatic humidity control. At the same time Parks- 
Cramer company were also awarded fire protection and 
heating contracts for this mill. Draper looms and Saco- 
Lowell spinning will be installed. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

Recent improvements to the Aragon (Ga.) Mills in- 
clude the installation of Westinghouse motors for the four- 
frame drive in the spinning room and the line shaft drive 
in the weave room, and the installation of Parks-Cramer 
humidifiers with automatic control. 

Work is progressing on the addition to The Athens (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, which, it is stated, will be in 
operation in the Fall. 

A mill to manufacture and finish krinkly bed spreads and 
pajama cloth will be erected at Whitehall, Ga., by the White 
interests of Athens, Ga., including James White, Hugh W. 
White and Robert P. White, it is reported. 

Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., recently installed 
10 Draper 40-inch Jooms and 10 Stafford 40-inch looms. 
An addition to the mill is under contemplation, according 
to report. 

Improvements in the form of new drawing equipment 
have been made by the Bradley Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company, engineers, of Atlanta 
and Boston, are supervising an extension of 20,000 square 
feet to be added to the present mills of the Summerville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. The extension will house 4,000 addi- 
tional spindles and 100 looms. In addition, Lockwood, 
Greene & Company will supervise the rearrangement of 
the opening and picker rooms in order to better prepare 
the cotton for spinning and weaving. The work also in- 
<ludes the electrification of the plant, which heretofore has 
been operated by steam. 

Audrey Spinning Company, Weldon, N. C., have award- 
ed contract to Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Greenville, S. C., 
for wiring, installation of motors and substation and elec- 
trical equipment purchased from the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company. J. E. Sirrine & Company are the 
engineers, 

American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount Holly, 
. C., is overhauling and rearranging the machinery in its 
ims Mill, and has purchased humidifying equipment. 

Savona Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C., are 
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constructing ten new cottages in the mill village. 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., have increased their 
capital stock from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

North Carolina Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. C., 
have awarded contract for a new warehouse to E. H. Cle- 
ment Company, Charlotte, N. C. The engineers are J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C. 

Grace Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., have added six new 
Saco-Lowell cards to their equipment. K. S. Tanner is 


president and treasurer of the company; A. W. Young, 
superintendent of the Cleghorn Mills, Spindale, is also 
superintendent of the Grace plant. 


Minneola Manufacturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., 
will enlarge the present plant and re-arrange machinery. 
The plans, which were prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, engineers, Greenville, S. C., call for a new weave shed 
192 x 228 feet of standard daylight construction. New 
broad automatic looms will replace the majority of the 
old looms now in the present building. The machinery 
will be re-arranged and some additional preparatory ma- 
chinery will be added. The present mechanical drive will 
be replaced with by motor drive. 


The Linn and Corriher Mills, Landis, N. C., will install 
additional preparatory machinery. 


Norwood Mfg. Company, Norwood, N. C., are installing 
some additional cards to balance up the equipment. 


Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills are installing 350 Draper 
looms. 

The new power plant of the Clifton Manufacturing 
Company, at Clifton, S. C., has been about completed. It 
will be a 2,000-kw. installation. 

Through the office of Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
engineers, Atlanta and Boston, the construction contract for 
45 new cottages for Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
has been awarded to W. M. Welch, Greenville, 8. C. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company, acting as engineers and con- 
struction managers, have entire supervision of this work 
and of the extension to the mill, contract for whieh will be 
let shortly. This is the plant formerly known as the Banna 
Manufacturing Company. 

Nuckasee Manufacturing Co., Greenville, S. C., under- 
wear manufacturers, are to build a 50 x 100 foot addition 
to their plant. J. E. Sirrine & Company are engineers. 

The capital stock of the Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., has 
been increased from $500,000 to $800,000 for the purpose 
of expansion. 

A 116-inch warp tying machine for wide sheetings has 
been purchased from the Barber-Colman Company by the 
Sand Springs Cotton Mill Company, Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa. 

The Bastrop Cotton Mills Co., Bastrop, Texas, recently 
organized with Frank L. Dension, of Temple, Texas, as the 
head, and capitalized at $500,000, plan the erection of a 
cotton mill at Bastrop in the near future. Associated with 
Mr. Denison are P. M. Keller, of Belton, Texas, and L. S. 
Williamson, of Temple. 

Work has been begun on the new cotton mill of Landau 
Brothers, at McComb, Mississippi. Plans have been made 
also for the erection of about 50 houses for the operatives. 

Gloria Textile Corp., Johnson City, Tenn., (John S. 
Boyd, of New York, president) has arranged for the im- 
mediate construction of its proposed mill at Johnson City. 
Lockwood, Greene & Company are the architects and en- 
gineers. The initial installation will be for weaving only, 
the cost of the first unit plant to be $400,000. Spinning 
and other departments will be added later on. 
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with Sheetrock! 


The Sheetrock-Pyrofill System is an 
exceedingly important advance in the con- 
struction of reliable gypsum roof decks at 
moderate cost. 


As the name implies, this improved roof 
consists of aPyrofill poured deck reinforced 
with an electrically welded, galvanized 
steel mat and Sheetrock Wallboard. It is 
supported by T-irons or light rail sub- 
purlins. 


Here are the chief advantages of Sheet- 
rock-Pyrofill roofs: 


1. Light weight; a 2'2-inch slab weighs only 
11 pounds per square foot. 


2. Undersurface shows no joints, is trim- 
looking and gives good light diffusion. 
3. Fireproof and permanent; won’t dust or 


flake. 


4. Erected quickly and economically. 


We will contract to erect Sheetrock-Pyro- 
fill decks. Write us for construction details, 
estimates, or other information. Just mail 
the coupon! 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices : 

Dept. E, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Atlanta Office: 625 Healey Building 
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SHEETROCK 
PYROFILL 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
US 


Factory of Raymond Bros. , Impact Pulverizer Co., Chicago 
Engineers: Davidson & Weiss 
21,700 sq. ft. Sheetrock-Pyrofill roof used 


«{* United 
9 > States 
Gypsum Co. 
Oo Dept. E 
S 205 W. Monroe St. 
o> Chicago, III. 
4 Please send me bulletin with con- 


\ struction details and complete informa- 
p> tion about Sheetrock-Pyrofill roof decks. 
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The New England Mill Situation. 


In the next 45 days it is estimated that New England 
mills will turn out about nine days of capacity output. This 
estimate was furnished by a merchant who has special facil- 
ities for going over the field. It is a sound indication of 
the extent of curtailment brought on by the inability to 
sell cotton goods profitably at this time. A number of 
mills in this section recently restarted idle machinery for 
the purpose of running out warps in order to be prepared 


for new cotton when it comes along. 


There has been a trifle of betterment noted in the de- 
mand for goods in the past few weeks but nothing like a 
normal fall demand has developed. The semi-annual meet- 
ing of dress fabries buyers in New York proved to be a 
fizzle so far as the development of new spring business was 
concerned, A few of the fancy and novelty yarn dyed lines 
have been opened for spring and the Pacifie lines of dyed 
and printed wash fabrics were opened as usual at this sea- 
son. Orders placed for contract delivery have been very 
small indeed, and the best volume of business has been done 
on the specialties for which loom orders must be given if 
the fabries are put in work. ‘ 


It appears to be the belief of the New York converting 
trade that no large business will begin to show until after 
the September cotton report of the government has been 
issued and digested in the trade. Buyers are at sea and 
are still pursuing the policy of great caution. They buy 
filling-in lots only and have not yet arrived at the point 
where they are forced to look ahead. Until the retailers 
actually begin to need goods that they cannot get at once 
from their jobbers or elsewhere, there is little hope en- 
tertained here that anything in the way of prolonged re- 
vival in demand will get underway. That shelves are being 
denuded is not doubted but that in itself does not give the 
urge to buy. 

Throughout the section preparations are underway to 
hold local textile exhibitions and increase the cooperative 
spirit between operatives, general mer- 
chants, and the rank and file of the population affected 
by progress in the textile industries. The movement was 
started by the suggestion at the last meeting of the Nation- 


manufacturers, 


al Association of Cotton Manufacturers to talk New Eng- 
It has been 
taken up by Chambers of Commerce and manufacturers’ as- 


land and pay more attention to cotton goods. 


sociations and is making steady progress, notably in Bos- 
ton, New Bedford and Fall River. 

Talks of a Cotton 
tising plans are being formulated to cover the national field. 
Ultimately it is believed that the promoters of the new 
movement will be able to enlist the efforts of southern 


Sales Week are heard and adver- 


manufacturers to combat those special textiles that are 
crowding out cottons because of style and other features 
now so much exploited. These things will help to im- 
of the people toward 
general but manufacturers do not seriously think that 


prove the spirit industri¢s in 
any great benefit is to accrue at once in the way of in- 
creasing orders. 

The experienced mill men feel that until costs are re- 
duced so that New England and other cotton mills ean 
compete for world markets as well as against other tex- 
tiles, it is useless to hope for any broad improvement. Some 
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of them are greatly impressed by the changing conditions 
noted in the purchasing power of western farmers. Wheat 
and corn prices are rising and other farm products give 
promise of bringing better prices. As the low purchasing 
power of the western farmer was the primal cause of the 
depression in cotton goods, the change seems to be in the 
right direction. 

So far as opinion has erystallized on cotton prospects 
among manufacturers, there is little hope of really low 
priced cotton this year. A decline is hoped and looked for 
but with the yield in the hands of the Lord and the weather, 
predictions can amount to little. It is well established 
in the minds of manufacturers that if another year of 30- 
cent cotton is ahead, the mills will not resume capacity 
production for the whole crop year of 1924-25. 

Stocks of goods unsold in New England mill hands are 
very low, having been liquidated by constant selling and 
rigid restrictions in operations. The dividends recently 
declared by mills at Fall River and elsewhere show that there 
has been a very great conservation of assets. Mills have not 
made the dividends that have been declared but are so sure 
of their reserves that they have decided to go on paying mod- 
rate returns to stockholders for the balance of this fiscal 
mill year at least. This has led: to some strengthening 
of mill shares in the past two weeks. The most interesting 
development on the financial side is that efforts to consoli- 
date some mill properties, notably at Fall River, have not 
been very suecessful, largely because of the desire of stock- 
holders to retain their properties until more is known 6f 
of the probable length of the depression. 

In some centers efforts are being made to unite stock- 
holders for the purpose of taking united action on mill 
policies, independent of any action taken by manufac- 
turers’ associations. These efforts are not expected to 
amount to much for the reason that if stockholders are 
finding fault with the administration of their properties, 
they have not done so at meetings of the corporations. They 
have not acted, in other words, until bad management has 
resulted in actual financial depreciation of their properties. 

A sidelight on the unusual situation in the markets 
brought on by the prolonged curtailment of production 
in this section is given in the circulars recently sent 
broadcast relating to the condition of napped good stocks. 
These goods have undoubtedly been greatly under-produced 
in New England mills. Three of the largest producers have 


no stocks unsold on hand. The goods in warehouse are go- 


ing out very rapidly, buyers having goods on order having 


found it necessary to ship at once to meet the early re- 
quirements of fall distribution. Blankets, domets, and 
shaker flannels are in very light stock in first hands in New 
England. 

Goods of this sort were boughi sparingly by the trade 
when offered for Fall 1924 and the jobbers say that re- 
tailers have only ordered about 40 per cent of their normal 
requirements. When the mills found that jobbers would 
not take a chance in ordering goods because of a lack of 
advance orders they shut down machinery, and have since 
run strictly on orders. When the normal demand for the 
merchandise comes forward mill orders will have to be re- 
lied upon to supply the needs and it is believed that it will 
not be long before a more profitable price basis will be 
established. 

Man- of the odd constructions of print cloth yarn goods 


made Fall River are now so scarce that southern mills 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET. R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of 
Opener, for working medium and low-grade cot- 
tons, have been recognized by many of the leading 
cotton manufacturers in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the 
harsh treatment of beating: from the Feed Rolls. 
and a larger percentage of foreign matter is re- 
moved from the cotton than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 

We built these machines with Spiral Gear, direct 
Belt or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Special Bulletin sent on request. 
Southern Office: 


814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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are being urged to change over their looms to make cloths 
they did not care to handle so long as business was obtain- 
able at a profit on the wide and staple constructions. At 
the present time Fall River mills are running less than 25 
per cent of capacity with stocks lower than they have been 


in a long time. In the past two weeks signs of reviving 
demand for some of these specialty cloths have been seen 
but as yet the price movement has not broadened enough 
to warrant early hopes of orders at a profit. 

New Bedford mills have been getting relatively more 
business than any others in New England. Owing to the 
low price:of raw silk the demand for cotton and silk goods 
became very broad and active. It is stated that New Bed- 
ford mills now have more orders booked on these fabrics 
than at any previous time. Cantons, tussahs, and a variety 
of silk filled fancies have been sold. There has also been 
a good business done on combed yarn shadow striped sat- 
eens, broadcloths, and fine voiles. Recently many orders 
for smal] lots of specialties for the converting trade have 
been placed. 

These orders were deferred much later than usual al- 
though sampling began early. The converters waited as 
long as they could and have finally begun to do business in 
small lots of 500 and 1,000 pieces. More than the usual 
volume of business on fine yarn nainsook checks for pa- 
jamas, ete., has come forward, the belief being that con- 
sumers want the higher grades of fabrics in a larger way 
than hitherto. Some mills have taken orders for 50,000 
pieces of different grades of broadcloths in plain and 
fancy weaves. This business was accepted at cost or close 
to it, and in many instances was booked solely for oceu- 
pation purposes. Mills in that center are averaging 50 











per cent running compared with 25 per cent in the neigh- 
boring city of Fall River. 

Mills making ginghams are finding trade very dull. The 
mills that make the very fine fancies in dyed yarns have 
secured advance business in a moderate way. But mills 
like the Amoskeag, Bates, and Lancaster, large producers 
of medium yarn gingham fabrics are in need of business. 
There is still some doubt of the early resumption of ging- 
ham demand this year. Tickings, denims, fine cheviots, 
ete., continue very dull. 

Bleacheries are running barely 50 per cent of total ca- 
pacity. During the past month new low prices were named 
on some of the branded 4-4 cottons and more business has 
come forward than at any time in three months. But the 
total volume of the business is still small. There has been 
a better demand of late for the higher grades of wide 
sheetings, sheets, and pillow cases and two or three of the 
larger mills on these goods are comfortably well booked for 
the next few weeks. 

The printers have been running best in the large cor- 
poration centers. The job printers have had the poorest 
summer in many years. The American Printing Company 
has so greatly diversified its output that it has kept rather 
busier than any of the large works. It now makes draper- 
ies, pereales, pongees and other fine printed goods, and 
continues to do a substantial export business on 
narrow prints. The openings of the new Pacific spring 
lines of printed wash goods are expected to bring forward 
Of the new goods 


very 


new orders in the next few weeks. 
shown, crepes lead. One very striking new fabric is a 
napped twill suiting in French flannel designs, printed in 


guaranteed fast colors. The Windsor and Algonquin works 
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have been running steadily and the Arnold works have run 
freely on flock dots and other specialties. 

There has as yet been no great improvement in the vol- 
ume of business offered to machinery builders. Some for- 
eign orders were booked recently but are not of large vol- 
ume]. It is stated that the companies are pursuing re- 
search work looking toward new machines more vigorously 
than at any time in ten years. Few hints of what is being 
done are allowed to get abroad but some concerns are de- 
veloping new twisting and spinning machinery along radi- 
cal lines. 

There have been several quiet discussions concerning 
reductions in wages in New England centers. The attitude 
of the woolen manufacturers is one of “letting sleeping dogs 
lie,” and until it is determined whether the new spring sea- 
son for woolens will develop well, there is little prospect 
that reductions will be made in that quarter. Some knit- 
ting mills and some silk mills have revised wages and scat- 
tering changes have been made. At the present time the 
manufacturers’ associations representing cotton mills are 
not disposed to take action. The imminence of a political 
campaign is a factor in making mills hold off, but until 
operatives can be given work at a lower scale.several mill 
men do not want to suggest anything about changes. 


The mill men have been advised by merchants that if 
wage reductions are made at this time or in the next 
couple of months, the advantage will accrue almost cer- 
tainly to the cloth buyer and not to the mills. The demand 
for goods is not broad enough to warrant hopes of run- 
ning mills in fulk hence any wagé reduction would be fol- 
lowed by still further demands for lower prices because of 
lower costs. 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, La., July 19, 1924. 

The cotton erop, after a poor, late start, has been im- 
proving slowly, but surely holding its own and seems to be 
coming along very well, and with reasonably good weather 
during the rest of July and the month of August, which is 
usually the decisive period in the life of the plant, we 
believe it will produce good results. Therefore, for the 
next forty-five days the course of the market will be de- 
termined largely by weather conditions. 

There has been much nervousness over the continued 
rains in the eastern belt and semi-droughty conditions in 
the western belt, but the continued improvements in the 
central and western belts have more than offset the dam- 
age done by the excessive rains in the east and although the 
brand of weather which has been so ‘ersistent in the At- 
lanties is conducive to weevil activity the reports of their 
ravages have been comparatively light. What damage has 
been done may be attributed to the rapid srrowth of the 
plant at the expense of the fruit, the prolific growth of 
weeds and the prevention of adequate work to insure proper 
cultivation. 


There has been some talk concerning the long dry, hot 
spell in the West, especially in Texas, where temperatures 
have reached 106 degrees several times in some places. How- 
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ever, these high temperatures are not abnormal in Texas 
at this season and there is a great variance in opinion as to 
what effect it has really had on the crop. It is an assured 
fact that regardless of the talk concerning high temper- 
atures the reports of damage to crop from such hot weather 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

While some claim that rain is needed now, the majority 
of the reports coming in from that section say that Texas 
ean stand another week or ten days of this class of weather, 
while many claim that thirty days of it would cause no 
serious damage to the crop. All admit, however, that rain 
would be beneficial at the present time and although some 
fear still exists that the hot, dry wave in Texas is becoming 
protracted, the recent weather forecasts have promised some 
relief by scattered showers. Some rain has fallen in Okla- 
homa as reported by five government stations yesterday, but 
very little rain has fallen in the portions of Texas where 
it is needed most. 

This is a weather market primarily but has been in- 
fluenced in a sympathetic way by the high grain prices and 
the strong position of July. The crop as a whole has been 
holding its own too well to permit of the development of a 
general speculative element and the advances in the market 
are most likely due to the covering of shorts caused by 
nervousness over the continued arid weather in the West 
and excessive rainfall in the East. We see no reason for 
uneasiness concerning the crop at this time. 

Trade conditions in the manufactured article seem to 
be improving. The New England mills are increasing their 
operations, three of the largest textile mills in that section 
having resumed full operation during the past week, with 
the demand for cotton goods showing some improvement, 
while reports from England show a decided improvement in 
the British and Continental outlook, due to the belief that 
Laneashire is about to experience prosperity, the repara- 
tions conference and encouraging news from India and 
the other colonies, 


An attractive booklet dealing with the use of storage 
tanks for gasoline and oils in the home garage has been 
issued by 8. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. This company, 39 years ago, began and developed 
pumps and tanks, and so were long experienced in the work 
before the advent of the automobile, the booklet states. 
Shown in the brochure are photographs of garages in which 
this type of equipment has been installed, as well as floor 
plan suggestions that embody these features, to provide 
cleanliness, convenience, sanitation and safety in the home 
garage as well as in the industrial applications in, which 
this equipment is now more generally used. 





Among the exhibitors who will have space at the textile 
exposition in Greenville is the Halsey W. Taylor Company, 
Warren, Ohio, which will exhibit their line of combina- 
tion cooler and drinking fountains as well as several of 
the regular type wall fountains suitable for mill and school 
use. Halsey W. Taylor will be in personal charge of the 
exhibit, assisted by J. M. Broom, southern representative. 

This company manufactures the well-known “Puritan” 
line of drinking fountains. 

Much interest is being manifested in the Greenville show, 
which will be held at Textile Hall during the week of Oc- 
tober 20th. 
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The labor problem 
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O AVOID every form of labor difficulty; to keep 

workers from becoming restless;to keep them happy, 
contented and loyal are factors of management that 
constitute a knotty problem in industrial centers. 


How billiards and bowling helped the New England 
Southern Mills to work out a solution of this problem 
for their employees at their Hogansville, Georgia, Mill, 
is shown by the letter and views illustrated above. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 
equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has furnished the equipment used in the country’s 
most successful industrial welfare associations. The 
knowledge and experience thus gained is at the dis- 
posal of anyone interested in this means of effecting a 
closer relationship between employer and employee. 


The BRUNSWICK~ BALKE ~COLLENDER G@ompany 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-6533 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


PABBA BeBeeeee eee ease 








1—Community Building, New 
England Southern M ille, 
Hogansville, Ga. 


2—A corner of the billiard room 
in this building, and 


3—The bowling equipment. 
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Request for information 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-33 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
_ Without obligating us, please send in- 
formation regarding the use of Brunswick 
equipment as a means of bringing about 
a closer relationship between employer 
and employee. We are particularly in- 
terested in: 

0 Billiard equipment 

DO Bowling equipment 


Indiv idual eeceeecs oo ° ore+-+<+ ecoecs 
Firm Name- ‘i xiderneiiel 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


Ira B. Hayes, who recently resigned as resident agent 
of the Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., has accepted a responsible executive position with 
the Tanner group of mills in North and South Carolina. 
He will make headquarters at Spindale, N. C. 

I. A. Taper, of Pawtucket, R. I., succeeded Mr. Hayes 
as resident agent at Loray division, and will also be agent 
for the High Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Company 
at High Shoals, N. C. 

W. R. Tuicpen has been selected as overseer of finish- 
ing at the new Gregg Dyeing Company, Graniteville, 8. C. 

W. D. Batuarp has become superintendent with the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, East Point, Ga., which 
operates mills at East Point and Thomson, Ga., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 

J. T. Davis has resigned as assistant superintendent of 
the Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to become overseer 
of warping, slashing and weaving at the Gambrill-Melville 
Mill No. 1 and production manager of Gambrill-Melville 
Mill No. 2, at Kings Mountain, N. C. 

L. W. Griccs has become oyerseer of carding at the 
Aponaug Mills, Koscuisko, Mississippi. 

H. G. Lziau, formerly superintendent of the Piedmont 
Commission Company, Charlotte, N. C., has recently been 
made superintendent of the new County Moore Mills, Hemp, 
N. C. 

T. J. McNeEEty, superintendent of the Alta Vista Cot- 
ton Mills, Alta Vista, Va., recently was married to Miss 
Sallie Davis, of Lynchburg, Va. 

J. R. Wrxuz, who for several years has been connect 
with the Consolidated Textile Corporation, has become di- 
vision manager and superintendent at the Ella Division, at 
Shelby, N. C., succeeding J. R. Dover, Jr., who resigned 
to devote his time to the mills controlled by his father, 
J. R. Dover, Sr. 

Woopsury K. Dana, founder of the Dana Warp Mills, 
Westbrook, Maine, died recently. He was for nearly sixty 
years the active head of this organization. 

Ben §. Piper, expert weaver for The Stafford Com- 
pany, Readville, Mass., has gone to Mexico to investigate 
textile conditions in tnat country, after which he will visit 
Spain and Italy. Mr. Piper is well known in the South, his 
most recent connection in this section being with the 
Western Reserve Cotton Mills, Georgia Company, at Millen, 
Ga. 

F. B. Srrickuanp has been promoted from night over- 
seer to day overseer of weaving at the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. Mr. Strickland recently join- 
ed the ranks of the benedicts. 

F. H. CHamMBeruatn, formerly connected with Alexander 
& Garsed, Charlotte, has opened warehouses and office at 
Lincolnton, N. C., selling used cotton mill machinery. 

D. D. Goupen, formerly overseer of weaving at Alex- 
ander City, Ala., is now overseer of weaving at the Mon- 
ticello Cotton Mill, Monticello, Arkansas. 


D. J. FAuLKNER is superintendent of the Moreland Hosi- 
ery Mills, at Moreland, Georgia. 


J. H. Hire has become overseer of spinning at the Ent- 
wistle Mills, Rockingham, N. C. He formerly held a sim- 
ilar position at the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham. 


A. E. BarNnreyYcCASTLE has resigned as overseer of card- 
ing at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


S. B. Tanner, well known cotton manufacturer and 
capitalist, died on June 3rd at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Crawford, in Rutherfordton, N. C. Mr. Tan- 
ner had been ill for several months. Funeral services were 
held at the Tryon Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Charlotte, on Friday, July 4th, and interment was made in 
Elmwood Cemetery. Active pall bearers were D. C. Col- 
vin and T. B. Stephenson, the latter general superintendent 
of the Henrietta Mills; W. S. Moore, assistant superintend- 
ent, Henrietta Mills No. 1, Henrietta; W. L. Horne and 
J. R. Moore, prominent Forest City men; R. R. Flack, Carl 
Horne, C. B. Howard and J. O. Williams. 


Mr. Tanner was 72 years of age, and was a native of 
Spartanburg County, S. C. He was a member of the Ruth- 
erfordton M. E. Church. He is survived by two sons, K. 
S. Tanner and S. B. Tanner, Jr., and one half brother, W. 
R. Tanner; and five sisters, Miss Alice Tanner and Mrs. 
Sallie Tiner, Saluda; Mrs. Laura Gaffney, of Gaffney, S. 
C.; Mrs. W. H. Justice, of Hendersonville; and Mrs. M. H. 
Justice, of Rutherfordton. 


Mr. Tanner built the Henrietta Mills and was president 
of them for many years. He and his son, K. 8S. Tanner, 
built the mills at Spindale. He was president of the 
Spencer, Spindale, Stonecutter, Sunlight and Horne Mills, 
of Spindale; the Cleghorn Mils and the Commercial Bank; 
and the Greenriver Manufacturing Company, of Tuxedo, 
and was connected with many other business enterprises. 
He built-the new Isothermal Hotel at Rutherfordton. 


Mr. Tanner was one of the South’s leading manufactur- 
ers and financiers, and his ideas on cotton were always 
recognized as authoritative. 


GrorceE W. CureTON, assistant manager of the south- 
ern division offices of the Detroit Graphite Company with 
headquarters at Greenvile, 8. C., and one of the more pop- 
ular salesmen visiting the southern textile trade, died at 
a private hospital in Atlanta Thursday afternoon, July 
16th. The immediate cause of his death was injuries he 
received in an accidental fall at Brookhaven Lake about 
six hours earlier. 


Mr. Cureton who was thirty-two years old, was born 
in Greenville, S. C., and had resided there practically all 
his life. He was a member of the Poinsett Club at Green- 
ville; of the Greenville Country Club; and a non-resident 
member of the Capital City Club at Atlanta. He was an 
active member of the First Baptist Church at Greenville. 
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A hosiery man suggested it, 


Kaumagraphs 


A hosiery manufacturer gave us the idea several 
years ago. 

‘You already furnish us with transfers for trade- 
marking our hosiery,’’ he said, ‘‘why don’t you 
make lithographed hosiery packing, too? Then 
you’d have a really complete service for us, for we 
could get our trademarking and packing require- 
ments all from the same house.”’ 


The idea appealed to us as a logical extension of 
our service to manufacturers of hosiery, textiles and 
silks. And so, since 1922, the Kaumagraph Company 
has turned out some fine examples of lithographic 
work for many prominent manufacturers. 


The demands for this service has grown by such 
leaps and bounds that already an entire floor in the 
new Kaumagraph Building is used exclusively for 
lithographing hosiery packing, dry goods labels, 
hang tickets, etc. 


Especially to present users of Kaumagraph Trade- 
mark Transfers, our lithographic department has an 
important story—a story beyond the common run 
of quality and price. We urge you to write or phone 
our nearest offices for full information. 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 West 31st Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Paris, Ont., Canada 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. Paris, France 


—and trademark your textiles, silks, hosiery, etc., with 
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Now hundreds of manufacturers will welcome 
this announcement of the new lithographic 
service offered by the makers of 
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Enough Said! 


It would take many pages to tel] you 
of the good features and advantages 
of U S Bobbins and Shuttles—so 
this is just enough space to say that 
the satisfaction obtained by their use 
is evidenced by the many mills who 
repeatedly order US B & S Co. 
Products year after year. 


—and we might add, that samples 
of any U S Product will gladly be 
mailed you, and that our many years 
of experience is at your service in 
helping you secure the best results 
from bobbins and shuttles. 


Ask for Catalog 





Eight Factories 





US SOERINSS 


LARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
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US B&S Co. Products 


BEAMS SPOOLS 
Cotton Moquette 
Rubber Drawing 

BOBBINS Warper 

SHUTTLES Twister 

SKEWERS Jack 

Silk 
Belting 


SPEEDERS ROLLS 
WARP FILLING Comber 
CAP FILLING Underclearer 
FLAX, SPINNING Drawing 
TWISTERS Winder 
TRIPTODS ETC. 

QUILLS 


MUTTLE®. 


Providence R.I. 
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REE REL PEGI SESS NR 
Sana born tea ; sea 


Where Knowledge is Bliss and Ignorance Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be 
folly to be wise—in poetry—but not in 
business. 


Successful business Knows, from costly 
experience, that Ignorance is anything 
but bliss. And that the only connection 
folly has with wisdom is when business 
has been foolish enough not to be wiser 
sooner. 


Nine out of ten infirmities and failures 
in business are directly traceable to bar- 
ren Ignorance—ignorance of trade con- 
ditions, of costs, of markets, of simple 
organization, system, management, con- 
trol. And, above all, blind ignorance of 
the presence of a new order of things in 


business today—the order of exact 
knowledge based on dependable facts 
and figures. 


Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, 
the chain to the feet, of Progress. Knowl- 
edge is the wings lifting business to 
Power and Profit. 


A business that knows itself does not 
fail. A business that guesses and gam- 
bles never fails to fail. 


A lot of “pretty little words’’ perhaps, 
these paraphrased epigrams of great 
philosophers. Ignorance will claim they 
do not apply to business. Knowledge 
knows they do. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
DENVER 
ATLANTA 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louis 


PITTSBURGH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
WHEELING 
ERIE 

MEMPHIS 
CHICAGO 


, TAX OFFICE: 910 TO 916 MUNSEY BLOG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DETROIT 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN ANTONIO 
waco 


loMARKOFF 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


FOR BLEACHERIES 
DYE WORKS AND 
GINGHAM MILLS 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


STOWE & WOODWARD CoO. 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
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Answers Question on C O B Machine. 


Epitor Corron : 

In May Corron “P. R. P.” asked a question on C O B 
machines. I offer the following suggestions: 

1st. A unit of COB machines made up of three bases, 
or dust chambers, can be used between a bale breaker and 
vertical opener. The machine in chis location would open 
and clean the stock and also act as a fire preventer, as in it 
any metal that might be in the bale of cotton would stop 
and never reach the vertical opener, where if struck by a 
beater it might cause a fire. In a location like this, the 
cotton would be blown through the C O B machine by means 
of an injector and a fan. 

2nd. A unit, or several units, of C O B machines can be 
tied up to a system between a bale breaker and a condenser 
and fan very easily. In this location the machine cleans 
and opens the cotton and would stop the progress of any 
metal so that it never would reach the bins, eliminating 
the chances of fire that are apt to occur if any metal is fed 
with cotton to the pickers. In this location the eotton would 
be sucked through the COB machine, and the present 
fan at an increased speed, or possibly a larger fan, would 
do the work. The only thing is to get enough suction 
from the fan to carry the stock through. 

3rd. A unit, or several units, of COB machines can 
be tied up to a system between a vertical opener and a 
condenser and fan with the same benefits as enumerated 
above. J. W. L. (Mass.) 





The Roving Frame Speed. 


Epiror Corron: 

The fundamental principles underlying the successful 
operation of a roving frame have been much misunderstood ; 
in fact, very little is known about them among some of 
our best carders. In my short article, “Frame Speed and 
Cone Outline,” in the March issue of Corron, I pointed out 
the mistake of claiming that a variation in frame speed re- 
quires a different outlined cone. I showed in the form of 
equations why the absolute speed of the frame does not en- 
ter the equations at all. Toward the closing of the article 
I pointed out that the absolute speed does come in as a 
necessary factor in designing the flyer and the presser. 
I did not tell how that works in designing the flyers, etc., 
which I will attempt to explain in this letter. 

If the readers will turn to “Mechanical Laws and Ma- 
chine Design,” by “ K. S.,” in the December, 1922, issue 
of Corton, they will find that what he says is not “twaddle.” 
He is all right except on one little point. “Therefore,” he 
says, “it is seen that one changing force balances the other, 
thereby keeping the pressure of the presser pad constant.’’ 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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It is not constant, as I will point out later by applica- 
tion of an equation I am going to give. But as I said, 
some contributors do not know enough mathmaties to see 
With 
regard to “Wash’s” statement on page 326 of the February, 
1923, number, with reference to proof of the relation be- 


this, and so nothing has been said about it by them. 


tween frame speed and cone outline, I happen to know a 
little about the figure he gives there; I know the original 
paper from which that figure was copied as well as the 
author of the original paper. The figure, however, was 
originally used to prove the condensing effect of a new 
American flyer, then termed the Dunn flyer, and by no 
means could it be used to show the relation between frame 
speed and cone outline. 

The equations I gave in the March issue are sufficient to 

design the roving frame cones, and perhaps the readers 
wonder why I said nothing about the pressure of the pres- 
ser. The answer is because it was not needed. 
The condensing effect of the presser is embodied in 
equation (1)—page 500 March, 1924, Corron. If the con- 
densing is not constant, the increase in diameter will not 
be constant. That pictures very well the relation between 
the presser and cone outline. Having this in mind, we ean 
now proceed with the pressure of the presser foot of a 
roving frame, which can be expressed in this formula: 





W* (xM,r, — yM,,) 
F —— (A) 
zZ 
Where F = the pressure of the presser foot 
W = speed of spindle in radians per second 
M, = Mass of presser leg. 
M. = Mass of presser finger and presser foot. 
r, = distance from center of spindle to mass cen- 
ter of presser leg. 
r, == distance from center of spindle to mass cen- 
ter of presser finger and foot. 
x = distance from center of hollow flyer leg to 
mass center of presser leg. 
y = distance from center of hollow flyer leg to 
mass center of presser finger and presser foot. 
z == distance from center of hollow flyer leg to 


point where the pressure, F’, is applied. 
(Note: The “Mass” is in unit-of-mass units and “dis- 


tance” in feet.) 
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In use or needing repair? 


Repair Stations 


F YOU area user of Oxweld 

apparatus, you may be 
sure that your equipment is 
working efficiently, because 
Oxweld fieldmen do inspect 
it from time to time, make 
adjustments, and supervise 
minor repairs. 


Furthermore, when major 
repairs are necessary, these 
can be made by the nearest 
factory-supervised repair 
station listed below. These 
repair stations make it un- 
necessary to ship your appa- 
ratus halfway across the con- 
tinent to our factory. Delays 
are reduced to a minimum. 


OXWELD APPARATUS 
REPAIR STATIONS 


Boston . . . . Massachusetts 
Newark New Jersey 
Philadelphia . . . Pennsylvania 
Baltimore Maryland 
Buffalo New York 
Pittsburgh. . . . Pennsylvania 
Birmingham . - » Alabama 
Oklahoma 
Houston 
Cleveland 
Detroit Michigan 
Chicago. . Illinois 
St. Louis Missouri 
Minneapolis . « Minnesota 
Salt LakeCity .. . . Utah 
Seattle Washington 
San Francisco . . . California 
Los Angeles . . . . California 


“> your master mechanic or welding fore- 
man to check your oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting apparatus. How much of it is in 
service and how much needs repair? 


You know that all the machinery and appa- 
ratus in your plant requires constant adjust- 
ment and sometimes repair. This is the result 
of use, and occasionally, of abuse. Your oxy- 
acetylene equipment is no exception. 


If your welding and cutting equipment is 
Oxweld, repairs and adjustments are nota 
source of worry. You know that Oxweld field- 
men inspect it from time to time, make adjust- 
ments, and supervise minor repairs. You know 
also that near you is one of the Oxweld factory 
repair stations, which makes major repairs. It 
is not necessary to ship your apparatus to our 
factory, because the repair stations listed at the 
left can do equally good work in much less time. 


In buying oxy-acetylene equipment, consider 
the nearness of repair service. Later, this will 
be important to you. Oxweld apparatus, includ- 
ing these repair facilities and other services, re- 
quires only a moderate investment. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Chicago Long Island City, N.Y. 


3642 Jasper Place Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


San Francisco 
1050 Mission Street 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 





August, 192 
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I will leave the method of obtaining the equation to the 
readers. Mr. Taggart has an excellent discussion on this 
in his “Cotton Spinning,” although he does not actually 
work out an equation—which is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. 

From the foregoing equation the reader will see that the 
terms r, and r, vary from the bare bobbin until full; r, de- 
creases while r, increases. Both tend to decrease the value 
of F. That is why the condensing is not even all the way 
through. That is why the diameter increasing rate is not 
proportional to time; and also that is the part that has to 
be considered with the equation given in the March issue: 
RL = K (1). 

Now let us see what will be the effect if we vary the 
speed. A glance will show that F, the pressure, is increased 
in direct proportion to the square of the speed. But it is 
increased all the way through from bare bobbin to full 
bobbin, at the same rate. So in that way, it does not mod- 
ify the equation—RL = K at all. This is another proof 
why the speed of the frame does not affect the cone shape 
from the pressure of presser standpoint. 

The hank roving made, as well as the nature of the 
cotton used, determines the pressure required at the presser 
foot. Insufficient pressure will result in a soft-formed bob- 
bin, while too much pressure will surely give uneven rov- 
ing. So it is clear that there must be a particular pressure, 
F, that is best for a certain hank roving out of a certain 
cotton under certain conditions. The only practical way 
to get that best pressure in a mill is to vary the speed of 
the spindle; all other factors in the equation are fixed at 
the machine shops. That is why I say that a variation of 
speed is a necessary factor to the successful operation of a 
roving frame—a point unfortunately neglected by our card- 
ers. 

Recently I have analyzed quite a few flyers of differe- 
ent makes. The result of an H & B 12 x 6 slubber show- 
ed when running at a speed of 600 r.p.m., it can develop 
some 7.05 pounds (corrected to one per cent) pressure; 
over 8.00 pounds when running at 650 r.p.m. A Dobson & 
Barlow 6 x 614 jack develops only about .15 pound running 
at 1,400 r.p.m. H. H. Y. (Mass.) 


A Slack Sides Preventor. 


Epiror Corron : 

You have been having some interesting discussion by 
“Mack” and “T. A. D.” and others on slack threads on 
warpers. In this general connection, I have recently seen 
a device in operation that strikes me as being particularly 
useful. 

Every mill man knows that in preparing warps for the 
loom, one big trouble that hampers weavers is slack sides. 
These arise from a variety of causes, such as uneven beam 
sides, bent or crooked beam flanges, and sometimes the im- 
proper setting of the warper comb. Any of these faults 
causes the threads nearest to the beam flange to build up 
more rapidly than the rest of the beam, due to lack of pres- 
sure right into the angle formed by the flange and the 
beam barrel. 

The device, which I have secured permission to de- 
seribe for your readers, is designed to eliminate this 
trouble, and is called a slack sides preventer, and the prin- 








Fig. 1 


ciple of its work is quite simple. It merely involves a 
light pressure from a pair of wooden conical rollers, mount- 
ed to rotate in close contact with the beam flanges, so that 
the threads nearest to the flanges are prevented from build- 
ing up to a larger diameter than the rest of the beam, 
tending to insmre correct unwinding in the slasher, to the 
ultimate advantage of the weaver. 

A cross-section of this device applied tu a warper is 
shown in the accompanying sketch, Fig. 1. The outstand- 
ing features are the wooden rollers, E, which rest against 
the surface of the beam being formed. These rollers are 
conical in shape, and their contour has a tendency to bear 
them outward as they revolve, and it is thus prevented from 
leaving the flange even if it is crooked; also, the rollers 
are so set that the yarn gets the compression only in the 
angle formed by the beam barrel and flange, so that in no 
part of the beam does the yarn get double compression. 
There is no friction engendered by the conical roller com- 
ing in contact with the beam flange, there being only one 
point of contact, right in the angle. 

As will be noted in the drawing, bracket C is attached 
to bracket A, with its fulerum at B. A pawl D is loosely 
fulerumed on C, and as the arm C is moved outward with 
the increasing girth of the beam F, this pawl engages with 
the teeth on the top of bracket A, which prevents the arm C 
from returning until the pawl D is liberated by the opera- 
tive moving the finger piece G. 

Two fairly strong spiral springs H, connected up as 
shown, hold the conical roller E against the beam during 
the winding, and as the beam fills the pressure is gradual- 
ly increased. 

The conical roller EH is freely mounted on a spindle 
I, fixed rigidly to shaft J, and is set at such angle thereto 
that the surface of the conical roller rotates with its outer 
end pressing onto the yarn, very gradually tapering away 
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Will Your Mill Be Ready to Make 
the Best Possible Profit Margin? 
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PULLEYS 8” DIAMETER 
2° FACE 


SPEED 550 R.RM. IN 
DIRECTION OF ARROW 


MOTOR DRIVEN MACHINES 
DIRECT GEARED-STARTING 
LEVER OPERATES SWITCH. / 
/ 
/ 
Jf 


SCAVENGER ROLL FROM 
CLEANING ROLL SHAFT. 


Retail stocks of cotton goods have 
shrunk to new low levels. These 
stocks soon must be replenished to 
meet fall buying requirements of con- 
sumers throughout the entire coun- 
try. 


The consumer may like linens, 
silks and other fabrics, but cotton 
goods is more than a preference 
—it is an absolute necessity. 


Many mills are now preparing to 
meet the demand that: shortly will 
ensue, and meet it fully equipped to 
obtain a margin of profit which will 
cause present slack times to be quick- 
ly forgotten. 


If your mill uses roving bobbins, 
you, too, will be interested in the 
Termaco, a roving bobbin cleaning 
machine that has cut operating cost 
over two thousand dollars annually, 
even where it was operated at consid- 
erably less than its full capacity. 


Note the above diagram, showing 
top view of the Termaco. It gives an 
idea as to the simplicity and sturdi- 


OPERATOR KEEPS THIS TABLE LOADED 
WITH BOBBINS, SOBBINS ROLL DOWN 
NTO PLACE BETWEEN CONVEYOR BARS. 


ab 
= 

4. HINGED FEED FLAP = 
A 4 —! 


] CONVEYOR BARS CARRY BOBBINS THRU MACHINE 


COVER OPENS 
FOR INSPECTION 


BOBBINS DISCHARGED HERE 


GUARDED GEARS DRIVING 
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BALL BEARINGS ON SCAVENGER 
AND CLEANING ROLL SHAFTS. 


ALEMITE SYSTEM OF LUBRICATION 


PERFORATED METAL DOOR 
FOR REMOVAL OF WASTE 
FROM WASTE RECEIVER. 


WASTE RECEIVER FORMS BASE OF 
MACHINE, AND COLLECTS RE-WORKED 
ROVING WASTE. 


BOBBIN CONVEYOR PULLEYS 


ness of the machine but does not 
show how much a Termaco will in- 
crease your profits by the savings it 
effects. 


Without any obligation on your 
part to purchase a Termaco now or 
in the future, our Engineering De- 
partment will gladly figure for you 
the savings a Termaco will effect for 
your mill. 

Have our Engineering Department 
figure the saving in labor, the saving 
in bobbins, the saving in roving 
waste, the saving by not cutting the 
staple, and certain other savings all 
effected by the Termaco. 

Drop us a line today, asking for full 
information regarding the Termaco. 

Every machine trade- 
marked “Termaco” is 
sold under a binding 
guarantee as to work- 


manship, material and 
OPERATION. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 
Engineering Dept., Charlotte, N. C. 
et 
E. S&S. Player, Greenville, S. C., Agent for South Carolina. 


The Termaco operated by o 
employee cleans about 30, oo 
roving bobbins per working 
Bobbins are placel on feed table 
from where they are 4 pe 4 


slowly carries 
the cleaning roll. Cleaning roll 
covered with card clothing, rap- 
idly revolves tangent to bobbins, 
causing them to rapidly revolve as 
carried around cleaning 
motion, thus pro- 
ibin’s entire circum- 

ual 


being cut at one point, and with- 
out injury to fibre. Bobbins drop 
from a discharge chute and the 
waste roving is stripped by scav- 
enger roll to cleaning roll in 
=e condition it requires no re- 

g. The Termaco is simple 
and economical to operate and 
4 in perfect operating condi- 

ion. 
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at the smaller end. This means that the conical roller, in 
rotating, is always tending to travel toward the beam 
flange, with the result that the lower edge is always pres- 
sing right into the angle formed by the yarn and beam 
flange, preventing the side ends from building up into a 





Fig. 2. 
larger diameter than the rest of the beam, and eliminating 
slack sides during weaving. 

The arrangement at K and L is provided so there is no 
interference with the device in doffing. The hooked collar 
K is securely fastened to the shaft J, which engages on a 
small projection arm L on the arm, so that the operative, 
in taking out the full beam, moves the conical roller for- 





Fie. 3. 


ward, and by giving one-half turn may take out the upper 
half of the device, which can be replaced for the new beam 
without losing the original position of the conical roller. A 
complete view of the device is shown in Fig. 2. 

It should be remembered that the foregoing description 
applies to two of these rollers, one located on each end of 
the beam as in Fig. 3. 

The device is patented by John C. Blackhurst. 

L. M. (Mass.) 
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A Cause for Weak Yarn. 


Epritor Corron: 


At the present time it is almost impossible to manufac- 
ture cloth that will suit the buyers. I know of cases in 
our largest cotton mills where every department was order- 
ed closed during working hours, and every head of every de- 
partment called into the cloth room and put through the 
third degree. 

One of them, a close friend of mine, who is a carder, 
claims that the chief fault to be found in our cotton mills 
at the present time is weak yarn. A few years ago this 
same carder laughed at my letters in this department, 
claiming I was making a big mistake when I rejected the 
bobbin-lead system on fly frames. Now this man is almost 
out of a job, for the reason that the mill in which he is 
carder is closed down for an indefinite period. 

Since my first letter to Corron in the year 1913, I 
have tried to point out to builders and manufacturers that 
the change in the system was wrong, and the cause of 
weak yarn. I have succeeded in spots, for one builder ad- 
mitted to me that he knew I was right, but stated that the 
demand was for the bobbin-lead, and that my writings 
would not change the system. Some of the boys in this 
department have agreed I was right, while others disagreed 
with me, at the same time admitting that the bobbin-lead 
did cause stretch. 

It is a case where if everybody says it is so, it must 
be so. All the defenders of the bobbin-lead in attempting 
to smooth over the defects in the system, have in almost 
every instance unconsciously uncovered the very defects 
they intended to cover. 

The carder in question was one of the defenders—was 
one of the defenders, but not now. I had him for three 
days with me at my mill, and sent him home convinced 
that the bobbin-lead system is all wrong. Space does not 
permit me to give every test we both made, but I will give 
just one, which the defenders of the bobbin-lead are also 
invited to solve. 

We ran one set of intermediate roving without one end 
coming down. Next we ran two sets with one end coming 
down on the second set and three ends on the third set, 
making four ends down for the three sets of roving, which 
was enough to fill a creel on the fine frame. 

We put the roving all in together, which is not our meth- 
od of ereeling, and when the roving ran out, some of the 
bobbins had as much as three layers on the bobbins. Now, 
as I pointed out to the carder, all bobbins having the most 
layers were those that were stretched during winding. 
What else could do it? He tried to point out that the drag 
caused the difference. But there is only a difference of 
yardage on four bobbins, and you find all of them in the 
middle row just as uneven as in the front row, the differ- 
ence is not in the drag—it’s in the system. 

If any readers of this department with a flyer-lead 
frame will make the foregoing test, he will find very little 
difference in the length of the roving on the bobbin. He 
may find a half a layer, but not two or three layers as in 
the case of the bobbin-lead. 

I know, for while I was superintendent of a New York 
cotton mill, I made this test and found that the bobbin- 
lead stretched the roving to the amount of two layers at 
least. 
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Still, you hear the mill men discuss the causes of weak 
yarn every little while, but of course they know the trouble 
is not in the bobbin-lead system, for the mind is more 
active, and our builders and manufacturers could not be 
guilty of such a mistake. Well, keep on looking for the 
causes of weak yarn! Wash (R. I.) 


Adopt Attainable Standards of Mill Operation. 


Epiror Corron: 

The futility of offering and adopting unattainable 
standards or ideals of practice as a means of directing ef- 
fort and of gaging progress in the bettering of results is 
nowhere more apparent than in mechanical and steam en- 
gineering. Adopting moral ideals that lie far beyond hu- 
man realization may serve a good purpose and doubtless 
does so. One of the chief reasons is that moral progress 
cannot be measured with a yard stick or arrived at by 
computation. Moral progress is determined by a con- 
sciousness of development, hence it is not a subject for 
the opinions of others. Engineering standards offered 
the chief engineer are often found to be impossible of at- 
tainment in view of the existing circumstances. 

Taking the utmost that has been accomplished in lab- 
oratory and similar experiments as representing a suitable 
value for encouraging the daily activities serves to main- 
tain, if not to widen, the gap between so-called theory, 
and practice. It gives rise to the conclusion and to the 
serious accusation that what is found in print, more especial- 
ly in so-called high-class books, is theory, and that the 
difference between the exceptional thus found and the 
usual results represents the difference between theory and 
practice. The assumption that such notions are enter- 
tained only by those of mediocre ability and training shows 
an inexcusable ignorance of conditions as they exist. Lab- 
oratory work is of inestimable value, providing as it does 
a common and just basis of comparison of the intrinsic 
value of new types or designs of equipment. Each is sub- 
jected to the same exhaustive trial scientifically conducted 
and under conditions that are made favorable to obtain- 
ing the utmost that can be expected. But offering experi- 
mental data without sufficient qualification, to be accepted 
as working standards under conditions that of necessity are 
less favorable, serves to put a premium on very ordinary 
performance, since the standard is unattainable. It also 
results in lowering certain reasonable standards of excell- 
ence that otherwise might be readily and profitably 
adopted. 

As unattainable ideals are of necessity only partially 
realized, the approximation, whether close or distant, be- 
comes a matter of opinion and such opinions usually vary 
between wide limits. What one person considers inferior 
another thinks is good, and still another pronounces it 
highly satisfactory. In instances where the suggested value 
is beyond reach the persistent, though unanswered, ques- 
tion is, about how close to the unattainable may we expect 
to go? Men of broad experience will have learned the 
answer and need little or no suggestion through the printed 
page. After learning what his plant, or any particular 
part of it, is doing, the superintendent and the engineer 
strives to make it do still better. Naturally they turn to 
their books for some guide to what should be accomplished 
with the equipment they have. The hand-book is intend- 
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ed to furnish the information, hence it should present rea- 
sonable standards that should be attainable, or methods by 
which they may be determined. The values given become 
standards whether referred to as such or not. And in all 
such instances the assumption is logical that most men con- 
sult their hand-books because their experience has been 
insufficient to provide the knowledge sought. 


In order to avoid criticism of not being up to date or 
of possessing limited personal ability some authors assume 
it to be necessary to cite the utmost that has been obtained 
and present it as a suitable guide to daily performance, 
and to make certain statements so broad as to render spe- 
cific application impossible. As an instance of imprac- 
ticable suggestion, a method of finding the steam accounted 
for by the indicator diagram is described and an example 
worked out. The reader learns that from 15 to 50 per cent 
should be added to the computed weight because of un- 
avoidable losses, which vary with the type and size of en- 
gine and other operative conditions. This statement is 
correct. It merits no criticism because of inaccuracy. A 
man running a 20 x 60 Corliss would doubtless experience 
some embarrassment in selecting a suitable intermediate 
value. The more complete, and incidentally the more ex- 
pensive, books furnish means for determining such values. 
The cheaper books do not. In the matter of boiler and 
furnace efficiencies it is learned that in properly designed 
and well managed plants of large size efficiencies as high 
as 76 per cent have been maintained, but the usual range 
is from 65 to 75 per cent, depending on the size, propor- 
tions and conditions of operation. If a man in charge of 
200, 300 or 500 horsepower boilers is a good guesser he 
has a chance of approximating the best efficiency to be ex- 
pected under the conditions governing his boiler plant. Re- 
gard not the present, but strive for the best, is a good mot- 
to but it arouses little enthusiasm in the majority of men 
and offers but little inducement to work toward an in- 
definite and unattainable goal. 


Every plant owner and engineer needs a reasonable and 
attainable ideal for each class of equipment. It must lie 
beyond present practice but one that has been maintained 
in plants of like size and character to the one he manages. 
Operative ideals need not be adopted once and for all time, 
but may be advanced as soon as attained. It is not neces- 
sary to “hitch your wagon to a star” in order to provide a 
healthy stimulant to acquiring something better, which 
may be obtained by studying conditions and by careful 
management. Men who have been confronted by inappli- 
cable values and suggestions regarding the results they 
ought to show, have at their command a simple, easy and 
practicable method of establishing standards for them- 
selves. There is no necessary expense connected with it, 
although several months may be necessary to get reliable 
results. 

Four sources of information are available, viz., contact 
with men who are responsible for similar plants, manu- 
facturers of the equipment under consideration, comprehen- 
sive books that enter into the details of practice; and suit- 
able magazines. Practically all magazines publish deserip- 
tions of new or interesting installations from which facts 
concerning the methods used and results obtained may be 
gleaned. Addresses also are often given which will permit 
additional facts to be obtained by letter. Results should 
be tabulated according to size of machines and the nature 
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of the load. When 15 or 20 that represent similar con- 
ditions have been tabulated, the average of those that are 
doing better than the plant seeking a guide is taken as the 
figure to be attained. Thus the men in charge will work 
for results that are obtained in other plants and which 
they are reasonably certain can be obtained in their plant. 


E. P. (Ohio) 





The Chlorine Bath. 


Epiror Corton : 

Is it long since fatty bodies were added by dyers to 
their chlorine bath? What is the advantage of it, and how 
is it done? Any information through “How Other Men 
Manage” will be appreciated. KE. 8. (N. J.) 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to “E. S.”—fatty bodies were first added to 
chloride of lime about 1871. The idea was to prevent the 
chlorine from tendering the fiber and to facilitate the bleach- 
ing without boiling. It was difficult of circulation and was 
a failure in every way. 

It was not until the Pratt and Urbans patent of later 
years that the addition of such bodies as castor oil, castor 
oil soap, or Turkey red oil was recommended. It is claim- 
ed that, owing to the strong capillary action of these 
bodies, the bleach is able to rapidly penetrate into the in- 
terior of the fibers and perfect bleaching is effected with- 
out the intervention of a lye boil, and at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The following is a summary of the advantages 
of the method given by the authors, and an example of the 
bath used: 


(1) The suppression of boiling and steaming; 
(2) Avoiding the faults caused by boiling; 
(3) The fiber is less affected, there is no coating or 


overboiling, no roughening, and only a small loss in weight. 

The following is a sample of how the mixture is made 
and used: 

One hundred kilos of raw cotton are impregnated with 
500 liters of a solution of hypochlorite of soda with 0.3 
per cent of effective chlorine, with the addition of 10 liters 
of Turkey red oil of 75 to 78 per-cent (or castor oil soap) 
and washed out after two or three hours. 

It is quite suitable for raw cotton or crops, ete., but for 
piece goods is too costly. It was found that additions of 
Turkey red oil or castor oil soap were far more effectual 
than ordinary soaps, glycerine or alcohol, although these 
penetrated more easily. Another fact was noted and that 
was that, while the woody and horny exterior of the fiber 
is only softened and darkened ,it is not removed in the 
scouring and becomes a pale yellow in the bleach bath. This 
remains in the same state until it is dislodged mechanically 
during the rinsing, but is disintegrated at once in the cold 
hypochlorite and oil or soap bath. The bleach baths do 
not require much soap and can be used for months if re- 
inforced when necessary. Souring is not required, its use 
being replaced by rinsing, by a little antichlor (or nothing). 
As Turkey red oil and eastor oil soap both give a precipi- 
tate with lime, soft water must be used throughout the 
whole process. The method gives excellent results with 
loose cotton and slubbing, as no scouring is necessary, 
which does much to interfere with the subsequent spin- 
ning, while the penetration is such that the cotton may be 
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treated in an open vat without fear of any part escaping 
action. 

For the bleaching of piece goods the process is too cost- 
ly for cheap qualities, but for heavy goods which are diffi- 
cult to scour, ete., the great pentrating power of the hypo- 
chlorite oil bath is a great advantage. 

Sodium hypochlorite prepared by decomposing a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate and bleaching powder is some- 
times used for this, say, 100 pounds bleaching powder and 
55 pounds of carbonate of soda; get them neutral, then 
10 to 20 pounds Turkey red oil or castor oil soap. 

W. B. Maine) 





That Team Work Proposition. 


Epitor Corron : 

The appeal for team work, in the May issue of Corton 
by L. J. S. (S. He begins 
by saying that changes for correct weights in the cloth 


C.) has many funny angies. 


room should not be made in the spinning room, but in the 
carding room. Then he gives the carder “Hail Columbia” 
for changing and getting the spinner into trouble on light 
and heavy work; and then he appeals for team work. Where 
does his team work come in? 

This is so different from the usual custom that we are 
anxious to learn more of this new standard. Understand, 
we do not doubt the results obtained by this method, but 
he should be more clear in his statement. Suppose that 
his roving in the carding room is weighing on standard, 
and the cloth weights are “off” standard; what does he do? 
Does he let the weights adjust themselves? If so, how are 
his monthly reports on the weights of his cloth? You 
know if we have a 6.00-yard goods, we want them to aver- 
age 6.00 yards for the month, and we cannot get them 
to average that for the week’s report, if we do not change 
in the spinning room. 

I have been keeping weights for the cloth room for twen- 
ty years, and I never have gotten to the point yet where 
I could make the card room make all the adjustments, but 
I am willing to listen and learn and get on to the latest 
methods. I have had to resort to the spinning for at least 
75 per cent of the changing on cloth room weights on fill- 
ing yarns, and if he depends on the carding, “it’s a long 
way to Tipperary” to see results. This is from an every- 
day observation, regardless of how crude it may seem. 

Cotton is cranky stuff; it has its peculiarities and it 
has to be humored, regardless of how it looks or may seem 
to the individual. Suppose we look at it in this way, how 
does cotton fee] and work the best? 
ing and curing position, when it is in its flexible state, then 
it is at it’s best workable state. As we do not have this 
condition all through the year and we have to resort to an 
artificial moistening and warmth to place this staple in the 
best workable condition, so we adopted the humidifiers. 
Now if we keep these going to the right degree of humidity 
and temperature, we may in part, if not as a whole, succeed 
in obtaining a graduated seale of weights that will “pan” 
out on wet and dry days alike and allow no extra moisture 
to come into the room on wet, and dryness on dry days. We 
will have very little changing to do, providing the finisher 
picker man, who weighs the laps, gives us an average 
weight on the standard. The tensions are on an average on 
all your frames where tensions are factors. 


Place it in its grow- 
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The rule we use is to keep the weights the same on 
dry days as on wet days, also the weights in the card 
room, and if the weights in the cloth room get off we 
change on the filling yarns for quick results, not altering 
our other weights, and as the brother states, there is no 
necessity for one to get all fussed up in the room, for the 
changing would be so small that there would be no likeli- 
hood of the operative taking any notice of it, and there is 
no need of it being a loss of money to the mill. 

The variation on numbers he gives must be on very, 
very fine yarns to go one to three numbers. If such 
is the case, my solution to this is, a new carder, assuming 
that the spinner has his correct gears on and the uneven- 
ness is from the card room, for there is no excuse for it, 
that is, if he is allowed to exercise his judgment on weights 
and supplies for repairs. 

In reference to what will dry out in the cloth after it 
is baled is not for us to estimate. We put the cloth up 
on the standard weights as near as we can, then what it 
takes on or drys out is a game of chance for the other 
man. Let him take the break of the game himself and it 
will all average in the long run and nobody is hurt. Cot- 
ton has seven per cent moisture in it from the start, and 
we must keep this amount all the way through to make it 
act properly on the machinery. This keeps the fibers 
“alive” and with a live appearance when it is finished. 

As stated, the card room is the best place to regulate, 
and keep the weights, but when the carder )utts into some 
extremely dry or wet spell then the team work comes in. 
He gets the spinner to help him ouf in the spinning on the 
weights—not much team work though, for after all, it is 
the superintendent who orders the changes to be made, and 
regardless of what he thinks of the carder or team work, 
orders must be obeyed. However, it can be linked together 
if one wishes it done that way. 

Wet or heavy cotton will dry out just as a shirt will 
dry out when it gets wet from being out in the rain, and 
the longer it stays in the sun or other drying place, the 
dryer it gets, until there is no moisture in it. There is 
supposed to be at least 7 per cent moisture in the cloth 
to keep it from perishing to death for the want of water 
to quench its scorching thirst. Nature made it so, bring- 
ing it from a thriving, living vegetation to the fulfillment 
of its mission in the world. 

It frightened me nearly to death when I first read this 
article by L. J. 8. (S. C.). I could feel my feet slipping, 
and thought “Oh, man, how long have I been in the back- 
ground on keeping yarn weights? How much vexation have 
I caused the poor little spinners and did not know it; sin- 
ned unconsciously?” and then I got to studying and real 
the article over again several times, and I have abovt come 
to the conclusion that I am not so bad after all—just one 
of those fellows who listens to everything he hears and 
thinks it is meant for him, but, pshaw, I’m about to preach 
a sermon, and I must quit, or this thing will never be 
read half through. Contributor No. 14. 


Ernst & Ernst have prepared a booklet that will inter- 


est financial executives. The title is “Responsibility of 
Bank Directors,” and a section outlines some recent bank- 
ing tragedies, and explains how they might have been avoid- 
ed under modern banking accounting methods. The eleven 
points for bankers emphasized by the Comptroller of the 
Currency are given, with some timely suggestions. 
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Answers to “B. C.’s” Weaving Questions. 


Eprtor Corron: 


In your June issue “B. C. (N. C.)” asks some weaving 
questions. I have worked the questions out in such a way 
that I believe that “B. C.” will understand how they are 
done. 

1. 
(a) 100 yards plus 4 per cent for contraction — 

100 & 1.04 — 104 yards, length of a single end of 
warp. 

2,352 ends for body of cloth. 

40 ends for selvages. 

2,392 ends in cloth. 

2,392 & 104 — 248,768 yards of warp required. 

To find the weight of warp yarn when the length, 
number of ends, and counts are given, apply the 
following rule: 

Multiply the length, in yards, by the number of ends 
in the warp and divide the result obtained by the 
standard number of yarns times the counts of the 
yarn. 

Nore—tThe standard for cotton yarn is a hank of yarn 
of 840 yards, weighing one pound, and is spoken 

of as 1s cottons. 

104 2.392 

= 7.403 pounds of warp. 7.403 pounds 

840 « 40 
of warp plus 5 per cent of size = 7.403 1.05 
== 7.793 pounds which is the weight of warp in 100 
yards of cloth. 

2,352 ends reeded 2 per dent require 1,176 dents 
40 ends reeded 4 per dent require 10 dents. 

1,186 dents req’d 

To find the width at reed, divide the total number of 
dents occupied by the dents per inch in the reed. 
1,186 — 36 — 32.944 inches, width at reed. 

Since there are 80 picks per inch and as each pick 
is 32.944 inches long, it follows that in one yard of 
cloth there are: 

80 32.944 « 36 

——_———_—————— or 80 32.944 — 2,635.52 
36 

yards of filling. Then in 100 yards of cloth there 

are 2,635.52 100 — 263,552 yards of filling. 

To find the weight of filling yarn when length and 
counts are given apply the following rule: 

Divide the length, in yards, by the standard number 
of yards times the counts of the yarn. 

263,552 
= 6.536 pounds of filling in 100 yards 
840 « 48 
of cloth. 
(d) To find the yards per pound divide the length, in 
yards, of the cloth by its weight. 
7.773 pounds of warp. 
6.536 pounds of filling. 


14.309 pounds, weight of 100 yards of cloth. 
100 -- 14.309 — 6.988 yards per pound. 
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Only the good product is copied 


The penalty of the success of Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools is imitation—but those features 
which have given them dominance and preference have not been reproduced in other spools. 


Note some of the unduplicated advantages of 


eshire Vulcanized 
: ste} em, ol ~ Fibre 
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—Lestershire experience. Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools are the result of specialization. Our time and facil- 
ities for years have gone to the production of Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools which stand up under the hardest working 
conditions, and last as long as the machines. Our experience 


and knowledge are not rivalled. 











—Heads that can’t come off. The value of a Fibre Spool 
depends entirely on the method by which the head is fas- 
tened to the barrel. The Lestershire head-fastening has 
stood the test of time and service. It is a permanent joining 

of head and barrel never equalled,—you will understand Ss 


why when you see a cross section of a Lestershire Spool. 













—Scientifically Selected Fibre. There is no “all-purpose” 
Vulcanized Fibre—just as there is no steel suitable for any 
and every purpose. In fact, there are as many grades of 
Fibre as there are of steel. It has taken us years of experi- | Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
menting to determine the best grade of Vulcanized Fibre STE ONT SES 
for spools. ‘That grade is used exclusively in Lestershire | ore 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools. 











| Unconditional Guarantee 







Send for prices and illustrated booklet 






Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 


Baldwin St. Southern Office 
ae < tag 32 So. Church St., 


Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Announcing 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS KNOTTER 


After many years of waiting on the part of Textile Manufacturers, 
and after years of scientific research and close attention to minor 
details there is now ready for the market, and ready for installation 
in mills, a perfected WEAVERS KNOTTER, which will revolutionize 
the Texile Industry in this important detail. 


Knitters and weavers who buy yarn, result of the most experienced thought. 
together with the mercerizing trade, de- in fine mechanism, skilled workman 
mand a weavers knot. Heretofore. ship and best material, a product of 
these knots have been tied by hand. unusual excellence, 

This machine will automatically tie a 


perfect weavers knot. It is the most If the users of yarns which are bought 


from mills demand the weavers knot, 


vmtiehitgate £ taen atanatirniae Eee ia ae 


ingenious device ever put on the mar- 
ket. It will increase your production 
30 to 40% over hand tying. thereby de- 
creasing your cost. increasing your 
production and giving you a_ perfect 
knot with even ends. 


The construcion of the machine is the 


it will be equally as valuable to a mill 
weaving their own product, entirely 
eliminating slip knots on the loom, and 
big. fluffy knots which cause the 
threads to break in going through the 
eye of the heddle, many times causing 
several yards of bad cloth which must 
he classed as seconds. 


We have now, and have had for sometime, about 1,000 of 
these machines in successful operation in Gaston County, the 
fine yarn center of the South, notable among these being 


(ramerton Mills, Ine. 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Armstrong Cotton Mills 
Clara Manufacturing Co., 
Dixon Mills, Inc. 

Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Groves Mills, Ine. 
Mutual Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Millls 

Osceola Cotton Mills, 
Ozark Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills 


Pinkney Mills 
Priscilla Spinning Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills 
Trenton Cotton Mills 
Victory Yarn Mills 
Winget Yarn Mills 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills 

Acme Spinning Co. 
Chronicle Mills 
Climax Spinning Co. 
Crescent Spinning Co. 
Imperial Yarn Mills 
Linford Mills 
Majestic Mfg. Company 


National Yarn Mills 
Perfection Spinning Co. 
Sterling Spinning Co. 
Stowe Spinning Co. 
Carlton Yarn Mills 
Cherryville Mfg. Co, 
Howell Manufacturing Co. 
Rhyne Houser Mfg. Co. 
Hall Kale Mfg. Co. 
Elizabeth Mills 

Lenoir Cotton Mills 
Dorothy Mfg. Co 

Nelson Cotton Mills Co. 
Whitnel Cotton Mills Co. 
Morowebb Cotton Mill 


The users are loud in their praise of this device, and we anticipate a 
big demand for these knotters, as this is the first announcement 
which has been made offering them to the trade. 


We manufacture two types of machines, to take care of fine and 


coarse yarns, in botl 


1 single and ply. 


We solicit your inquiries giving us your range of numbers. 


A. B. CARTER, Agent 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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2. 
75,000 yards plus 34% per cent contraction = 75,000 
1.035 = 77,625 yards — length of single end of warp. 
3,160 ends for body of cloth. 
80 ends for selvages. 





3,240 ends in cloth. 
To find weight of warp yarn apply rule as in example 
1 (b). 
77,625 & 3.240 
————_——— = _ 4,990.178 puunds of warp required. 
840 60 
3,160 ends reeded 2 per dent require 1,580 dents. 
80 ends reeded 4 per dent require 20 dents. 
1,600 dents req'd. 
To find width at reed apply rule as in Example 1 (c). 
1,600 -- 40 — 40 inches, width at reed. 
Since there are 90 picks per inch, and as each pick is 
40 inches long, in one yard of cloth there are: 
90 «K 40 & 36 
- or 90 « 40 — 3,600 yards of filling. 
36 
Then in 75,000 yards of cloth there are 75,000 < 3,600 — 
270,000,000 yards of filling. 
To find weight of filling yarn apply the rule as in Ex- 
ample 1 (ce). 
270,000,000 
== 4,017.857 pounds of filling required. 
840 « 80 
If “B. C.” is interested in cloth analysis, I would refer 
him to some textile book such as “Fabric Analysis” by 
Posselt, or perhaps “Weave Room Calculations” by Clark 
would suit his requirements better. H. A. D. (Maine.) 





Epitor Corron: 

“B. C.” asks that two examples be worked out so that 
he can understand them. Here are my answers: 

(a) If there is four per cent contraction in weaving 
then it can readily be seen that the 100 yards of cloth rep- 
resent 96 per cent of the length of warp yarn used, con- 
sequently, 100 — .96 — 104.168 yards of warp yarn re- 
quired to weave 100 yards of cloth when the contraction is 
four per cent. 

(b) The weight of the warp yarn used in any piece of 
cloth can be found by the formula: 

Number of ends & yards of cloth 





840 & count of warp & (100% — % of contraction) 
weight of warp yarn. 

There are 2,352 + 40 — 2,392 ends in the warp, and 
using the formula, we get: 

2,392 & 100 


840 « 40 x .96 


7.415 pounds of warp yarn before 


sizing. There is five per cent size, so 7.415 1.05 — 7.785 
pounds of sized warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth. 
(c) The width in the reed — the dents over all ~ 


the reed number. The width of the reed & picks per inch 
= yards of filling in one yard of cloth, and 
Width in reed & picks per inch & yards of cloth 





pounds 


840 counts of filling 
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of filling used. 

2,352 — 2 = 1,176 dents inside the selvage, and with 
40 -— 4 — 10 selvage dents, makes a total of 1,176 + 10 
= 1,186 dents over all. The reed number is 36. Then 1,186 
-- 36 — 32.944 inches width in reed. The counts of filling 
is 48s and the picks per inch 80. Using the formula we 
get: 
32.944 « 80 « 100 





== 6.536 pounds of filling required to 
80 & 48s 
weave 100 yards of cloth. 
(d) Find yards per pound. 1. §.536 14.321 
14.321 — 100 = 
- 14321 — 


1.785 
pounds = weight of 100 yards of cloth. 
-14321 pounds = 
§.98 yards per pound. 
14321 & 16 
100 
16 — 2.291 — 6.98 yards per pound. 
Example 2. 
many pounds of filling yarn will have to be spun to fill an 
order for 75,000 yards of cloth; counts of warp, 60s; 
ends in warp, 3,160, plus 80 selvage ends; warp contrac- 
tion in weaving, 314 per cent; reed number, 40; body of 
warp drawn, 2 per dent, and selvage drawn, 4 per dent; 
counts of filling, 80s; picks per inch, 90. 
First, 3,160 + 80 — 3,240 ends in the warp. 
the formula given at (b), Example 1, we get: 
3,240 75,000 


weight one yard of cloth. 1 
Or, 


2.291 ounces —= weight one yard of cloth. 


How many pounds of warp yarn and how 


Using 


——_—_——_——- = 4996.29 pounds of warp yarn required 
840 « 60 & .965 
to weave 75,000 yards of cloth. 3,160 — 
inside the selvage, 2nd 80 -—- 4 — 20 selvage dents. 
+ 20 — 1,600 dents over all. The reed number is 40. 
1,600 —— 40 — 40 inches width in reed. 
Using the last formula given at (c), Example 1, we get: 
40 « 90 & 75,000 
—________——- = 4017.85 pounds of filling yarn re- 
840 < 90 
quired to weave 75,000 yards of cloth. 


2 — 1,580 dents 
1,580 
Then 


The foregoing answers show the actual amount of warp 
and filling required to weave 75,000 yards of cloth. It will 
be necessary to spin more yarn than this as “B. C.” will 
have to make allowance for the waste in spooling, warping 
and slashing, also for a certain amount of waste made when 
starting up warps and when a beam runs out. However, 
that should be only a small percentage of the total number 
of pounds required. There should be very little filling 
waste. I hope that these examples will be perfectly clear 
to “B. C.,” but if he desires any further explanation I will 


be glad to furnish it. H. (N. C.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In June Corton “B. C.” asks some questions on weaving 
which I shall try to make plain to him in the following 
solutions of his examples: 

(a) 
quired for 100 yards of cloth, 
2,352 ends in warp, plus 40 selvage ends. 
Warp yarn, 40s; 


He asks how many yards of warp yarn are re 
four per cent contraction, 
Body of warp, 
2 in a dent; selvage, 4 in a dent. filling, 
48s, and 80 picks per inch. 
2,352 + 40 


Solution: 2,392 total ends in warp. 100 
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Knoxall 
Roller —o— Cloth 
REDUCES POWER Account 
KNOXALL Cloth on your rolls will actually 


save money for you, by cutting down the 
Power bill. When you use KNOXALL Cloth, 
the roll has a permanent cushion. It does not 
channel, you get a BETTER traverse across 
the roll, and weight is not necessary. There- 
fore, power is saved. With poor Cloth, the 
roll channels, and forms a ““V’’, in which the 
yarn runs, to overcome which, weight must be 
applied, and weight is power. 


REMEMBER THIS— 

KNOXALL Cloth not only reduces your 
Power cost, but makes BETTER YARN, in- 
creases your production, and pays for itself, in 
actual saving of skins. 

KNOXALL Cloth should be used on all 


rolls. It will please you. 
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Insist on Knoxall 


Edward H. Best & Co. 
Boston 
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ards + 4 per cent contraction = 104 yards needed. 2,392 

104 — 248,768 yards of warp required for 100 yards 
of cloth. 

Rule: Multiply the total number of ends in the warp 
by the length of the cloth required, plus the contraction 
and the result equals the total yardage of warp required. 

(b) Find the weight of warp yarn required for 100 
yards, 5 per cent of size applied to yarn. 248,768 yards 
of warp in 100 yards of cloth. 40s warp yarn used. There- 
fore, 

248,768 & 1.05 (5% size) 


<= 7.77 pounds of warp yarn 








840 (standard) « 40s 
required for 100 yards of cloth. 

(e) Find pounds of filling required for 100 yards of 
cloth, 2,352 ends in warp, 40 selvage; warp, 2 in dent; sel- 
vage, 4 in dent; number 36 reed used. We must first find 
the width in the reed. Rule: Subtract the number of ends 
added for selvage from the total ends in warp. Divide 
the result by the number of ends per dent in the warp, and 
divide the result thus obtained by the number of reed, that 
is number of dents per inch in the reed. Thus, 

2,352 (ends in warp) 
—- ——_——_————— = 32.66 inches 
2 (ends per dent) 36 (dents per inch) 
width in reed. 

Rule to find the weight of filling: Multiply the width 
in the reed by the number of picks per inch, multiplied by 
the length of cloth in yards, and divide the result by the 
number of yards to the hank, multiplied by the counts of 
filling.. Thus, 

32.66 80 (picks) & 100 yards 
—_—_———- = 6.48 pounds of filling. 
840 < 48s 

(d) Find the weight in yards per pound of this cloth. 
Rule: Add weights of warp and filling to find weight of 
cut; divide length of cut by weight. 7.77 pounds warp + 
6.48 pounds filling — 14.25 pounds weight of cut 100 yards 
long. 100 -— 14.25 — 7.01 yards per pound of cloth. 

“B. C.” also asks us to find the number of pounds of 
warp and filling required to fill an order for 75,000 yards 
of cloth, 60s warp, 3,160 ends in warp plus 80 selvage ends; 
warp contraction, 344 per cent. No. 40 reed, body of warp 
drawn two per dent; selvage, 4 per dent; 80s filling; 90 
picks per inch. Use the same rule given for other example. 
3,240 ends & 75,000 + 3.5 (% contraction) 








— 4,990 pounds 





840 < 60s 
of warp required for 75,000 yards. 
3,160 ends 
—___——— == 39.5 inches width in 





2 (per dent) 40 (dents per inch) 

reed. (Use rule given in (c).) 

39.5 & 90 (picks) & 75,000 yards 

—--— - —— - 3,968 pounds of fill- 





840 & 80s 
ing required. W. O. R. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in reply to the weaving questions asked by “B. 
C.” in the June issue of Corron. 

The first cloth having 2,352 ends in the warp and made 
in 100-yard euts. (a) If the warp take-up is 4 per cent 
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then for every cut of cloth the length of warp required 
equals 100 divided by .96 or 1041/6 yards. (b) The weight 
of warp yarn required per cut if five per cent size is applied 
is found as follows: You have 2,352 ground ends and 40 
selvage ends giving a total of 2,392 ends in the warp and 
for every 100 yards of cloth, 1041/6 yards warp is required 
so 2,392 multiplied by 1041/6 will give 248.966%, yards 
of yarn per warp. Now divide the yards of yarn, which is 
248,966 %, by 840 times the counts of the warp yarn, which 
is 40s, and you have the weight of warp before sizing which 
is 7.409 pounds. Now, as five per cent size is applied, 7.409 
times 1.05 — 7.78 pounds of warp ready for the loom. (ce) 
The pounds of filling required are as follows: First, find 
the number of ground dents by dividing the ground ends 
or 2,352 by 2, the number of ends per dent, which is 1,176, 
and add to that 10 selvage dents (40 selvage ends, 4 per 
dent, equals 10 dents for selvage) giving a total of 1,186 
dents. Now the total dents, 1,186, divided by 36, the num- 
ber of reed, gives a reed width of 32.94414, which is ap- 
proximately 33 inches. 

Then the reed width, 52 inches, multiplied by 80, the 
picks per inch, and again by .v0, the finished length of 
cloth, and the result divided by 840 times the count of fill- 
ing which is 48s, gives 6.54 pounds of filling required. (d) 
Now the sum of B and C divided into 100, the finished 
length of cloth, gives the yards per pound, which is 14.32, 
divided into 100, giving 6.98 yards per pound. 

The second cloth has 3,160 ends and “B. C.”’ wants to 
know the weight of warp and filling required to fill an order 
of 75,000 yards. 

As my method is the same I will not go into detailed 
description this time but will show the results obtained by 
equations, which is the easiest and quickest method and the 
one I generally use in solving a problem of this kind. 

The weight of warp required: 3,160 + 80 — 3,240 
3,240 75,000 

—— 4996%% pounds. 
840 & 60 « .965 





total ends. Then 


The weight of filling required is 1,580 + 20 — 1,600 
total dents, divided by the number of reed, equals a reed 
40 « 90 * 75,000 
width of 40 inches. Then —— a 4017.86 
840 < 80 
pounds. J. A. W. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron : 

I would like to reply to the weaving questions of “B. C.” 

Ist example: 100 yards of cloth + 4 per cent contrae- 
tion requires 104 yards of warp. 2,352 ends & 104 yards 
warp length — 244,608 vards of warp. 40 ends selvage X 
104 — 4,160 yards selvage. 

It is customary to add a certain amount for waste at the 
different processes. This is done by percentage, which 
varies for different kinds of goods. As no particular style 
of cloth is given, we can take three per cent, which will 
illustrate the point. 

244,608 — 100 — 2446.08 1 per cent. 

2446.08 & 3 — 7338.24 — 3 per cent. 

244,608 + 7,338 251,946, amount of warp required 
without selvage. 

4,160 + 3 per cent — 4,160 + 124.8 — 4284.8 yards of 
selvage. 
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Timber penetrated with Creosote Oil 


will never rot. 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture. 
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ends warp length 


(b) Weight of warp — 





or 
840 counts 
103 787,332 


x 
100 


2,352 X 104 





840 40s 
103 


105,000 


(The 





is the allowance for three per cent waste.) 
100 

Adding five per cent size we get .0749 — 1 per cent of 
weight, and this & 5 — .3745 — 5 per cent of weight. Then 
7.49 + .37 = 7.86 total weight of sized yarn. 

(The actual weight of warp yarn in the finished woven 
cloth will not be 7.86 pounds as some of the size will wear 
off as the yarn passes through the weaving process, owing 
to the chafing of the healds. It would probably be more ac- 
curate to estimate three per cent of size on the warp in the 
woven cloth. This will depend on the style of weave being 
used, the more lifts used in weaving the pattern, the more 
size will be lost, and vice versa.) 


40 < 104 


840 « 40 105 
12 + 5 per cent size — .13 pounds of selvage. 
e. Weight filling — 
width in reed & cloth length picks per inch 





840 counts 

To determine the weight of filling it is again necessary 
to allow a certain percentage for waste. Filling waste is 
usually greater than warp waste—in this example we will 
allow five per cent. 

To. obtain the width in reed: In England, the number 
of reed corresponds to the number of dents in two inches. 
I have not worked in a weaving mill inthis country, so 
will take the 36s reed to mean 36 dents per inch. If I am 
wrong perhaps some reader will correct me. Should the 
English system prevail here, then “B. C.” can work the 
following and use 18 dents per inch instead of the 36 dents 
per inch which I shall use. 

2,352 ends drawn 2 ends per dent — 1,176 dents 

40 ends selvage, 4 ends per dent, — 10 dents 





Total dents 
1,186 dents — 36 dents per inch — 32.9 reed width. 
To go back to the formula: Weight of filling — 
32.9 & 100 * 80 
—__—_——_—_—_—_—- = 6.52 pounds. 
840 * 48s 

Allowing 5 per cent waste: .0652 — 1 per cent and 
this amount & 5 = .3260 — 5 per cent. Then 6.52 +- .32 
— 6.84 — pounds of filling. 

Then the weight of warp, 7.86 + the selvage .13, + the 
filling 6.84 — 14.83 pounds in 100 yards of cloth. 

100 -— 14.83 — 6.74 yards or about 634 yards per pound. 

2nd example: Warp length 75,000 +- 34% per cent. 

31% per cent — 2,625 yards and 75,000 + 2,625 = 77,- 
625 yards warp length. 

Total ends — 3,160 + 80 (selvage) = 3,240. 

The counts of the selvage ends was not given, so that 
we will take it to be the same as the warp, thus we can cal- 
culate the weight of warp altogether. When the counts 
of the selvage is different than the warp, it is necessary to. 








COTTON 


== 7.49 pounds of warp. 





make a separate calculation. 
Allow 244 per cent for waste 
3,240 77,625 


102.5 


100 





Weight of warp — - ~- —= 5114.93 
840 « 
pounds of warp and selvage. 
To obtain the width in reed: 3,160 ends, 
ends per dent — 1,580 dents. 80 ends selvage drawn four 
ends per dent — 20 dents. 1,580 + 20 — 1,600 total 
dents. 1,600 ~ 40s (reed) — 40 inches reed width. Allow 
5 per cent for waste. 
40 « 75,000 « 90 


—— 


60 


drawn two 


Then the weight of filling 
105 


100 


4218.15 pounds of filling. 
840 x 80 

Ne N.C) 
Epitor Corron: 

I shall endeavor to answer “B. C.’s” weaving questions, 
using his figures as given in the June number. There is a 
general formula that, I believe, is applicable to the majori- 
ty of cases to problems involving yardage, weight, ete., 
which is: standard; length 
being expressed in yards, weight in pounds, and the stand- 
ard for cotton is 840. 

“B. C.” first asks how many yards of his warp will be 
required to produce 100 yards of cloth if the contraction in 
weaving is 4 per cent. 
weaving, or to make 100 yards of cloth each end must be: 
100 — .96 or 104.1 yards long in the warp. As there are 
2,352 ends in the body and 40 ends in the selvage then the 
total yardage required of warp yarn to make 100 yards of 
cloth will be 2,352 +- 40 — 2,392 ends. Each end being 
104.1 yards long. Thus 2,392 104.1 — 249,007 yards of 
warp yarn. 

(b) What will be the weight of the warp yarn in 100 
yards of cloth if 5 per cent size is applied to the warp 
yarn? Now we have 249,007 yards of warp yarn necessary 
to make 100 yards of cloth, so, by using the formula I have 
given, it is an easy matter to solve for the weight of yarn 
alone. 249,007 — weight « 40 840, or the weight in 
pounds — 249,007 — 33,600 — 7.41 pounds. Adding 5 
per cent for size: 7.41 105 per cent — 7.78 pounds of 

yarn and size. 


Length — weight « count « 


Each end contracts 4 per eent in 


We may obtain the same result by using one formula 
Length in yards 

Weight in pounds ~ 

Count * Standard 


as follows: 


2,392 100 





7.41 pounds. 


40 < 840  .96 

(.96 represents 100 less 4 per cent weaving take-up.) 
Adding 5 per cent for size gives 7.41 + .37 — 7.78 pounds. 
(ec) How many pounds of filling yarn will be required 


to weave 100 yards of cloth? As no grey width is given 
we must solve for it from the information given. We have 
2,352 ends in the body or ground drawn 2 per dent, or 1,176 
We have 40 selvage ends drawn in 


dents in the ground. 
4 per dent, or we have 40 divided by 4, or 10 dents for 
selvage, or a total of 1,186 dents, 
—- 36 gives a width of 32.94 inches. 
-for the reed width. 

Now we have 80 picks per inch or in 100 yards of cloth 
we have 100 « 36 & 80 


with a 36 reed. 1,186 


I shall use 33 inches 


288,000 picks, each pick being 


1070 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 
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A permanent white 


on bleached cotton goods 
is something unusual. 


In Solozone bleaching 
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soft, 


elastic goods 
at no higher cost. 


Let the Selling Agent 
see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
709 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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33 inches long. Or we have a total of 288,000 « 33 = 9,- 
504,000 inches of filling yarn. Dividing by 36 (inches in 
one yard) we have 264,000 yards of filling for 100 yards of 
cloth. 

Using our formula again: 264,000 — weight « 48 
264,000 

— 6.54 pounds. 
48 x 840 

By using one long formula without explaining each step 

the same result may be obtained as follows: 


33 & 100 & 80 & 36 


840 or weight in pounds — 


= 6.54 





Weight in pounds — 
48 & 840 x 36 
pounds. 

(You will note that the 36 used to find the total picks by 
converting yardage to inches is always offset or cancelled 
by the 36 used to convert the inches back to yardage in the 
standard formula, so the 36 may be left out in both cases, 
but I have shown it to indieate clearly the steps to “B. C.” 

(d) What is the weight expressed in yards per pound 
of this cloth? 

Weight of warp yarn and size for 100 yards cloth, 7.78 
pounds. Weight of filling yarn for 100 yards of cloth, 6.54 
pounds. Weight of cloth for 100 yards = 7.78 + 6.54 = 
14.42 pounds. 100 — 14.42 — 6.93 yards per pound. 

“B. C.’s” second question is: How many pounds of 
warp yarn and how many pounds of filling yarn must be 
spun to fill an order for 75,000 yards of cloth of the con- 
struction given and with conditions given? 

The solution of this problem is identical with that of the 
first one except it will be necessary to make the proper 
waste allowances and as these waste figures vary in differ- 


ent mills one should ascertain what per cent of waste he 
should allow in his plant for such processes as spooling, 
warping, slashing, ete. I’ll endeavor to give “B. C.” an 
idea of what I think should be spun for this order: 

Warp yarn, for 100 yards of cloth: 

(3,160 + 80) 100 

Weight in pounds equals ——--—-_ —. 6.66 

80 & 840 « .965 
pounds of warp yarn. 

For 75,000 yards of cloth this will be 750 x 6.66 — 
4,995 pounds of warp yarn in the cloth. Now between the 
spinning and weaving we have the intermediate processes 
of spooling, warping, slashing, ete., for which, as I have 
said, it is necessary to determine percentages of waste al- 
lowance. 

It might be well at this time to suggest that there are 
doubtless among Corron’s readers many men who could 
furnish us with some tables on what they have ascertained 
to be their waste allowances as actually obtained on vari- 
ous numbers from spinning on through weaving. I trust 
that we may hear from several sources in regard to this. 

I should allow about 6 per cent waste allowance for 
this warp yarn, hence we should have to spin 4,995 —— 
.94 = 5313 pounds of warp yarn. 

Filling yarn, for 100 yards of cloth. We must first as- 
certain the reed width, which is: 3,160 -—- 2 — 1,580 ground 
dents. 80 — 4 — 20 selvage dents, 1,600 total dents with a 
40 reed means a 40-inch reed width. Then, weight in 

40 x 90 & 100 36 
pounds equals —-—---—---—-_- —. §.35 pounds of 
80 « 840 x 36 
filling yarn. For 75,000 yards of eloth this equals 750 
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5.35 — 4,013 pounds. 
Allowing 2 per cent for waste, then we must spin 4,013 
.98 — 4,095 pounds of filling yarn. 

I will appreciate it if “B. C.” will look this through 
carefully and offer any suggestions or criticisms he may 

have in regard to it. Bert (R. I.) 


Epitor Corron : 

I note that “B. C.” has some practical questions on 
weaving for which he wants a method of solution. His first 
question—how many yards of warp will be required to pro- 
duce 100 yards of cloth, if the weaving contraction is 4 
per cent, is solved as follows: 

100 & 104% = 104 yards of warp to weave 100 yards 
of cloth. 

His next question is, what will be the weight of the 
warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth if 5 per cent size is ap- 
plied to the warp? 

2,352 plus 40 ends in the selvage — 2,392 ends total in 
the warp. 2,392 104 (length of warp) — 248,768 yards. 
840 yards of number 1s yarn weigh one pound, then 840 
times the number of the yarn gives the length in yards of 
one pound, so 840 < 40s — 33,600. Dividing this into the 
number of yards in the warp gives us 7.403 which is the 
weight of the warp in pounds without the sizing; adding 
five per cent for this gives 7.403 105% = 7.773 pounds, 
weight of sized yarn. 

He then asks, how many pounds of filling will be re- 
quired to weave 100 yards of cloth? To find the weight of 
the filling in a piece of cloth, we take the width at the reed, 
as we have 2,352 ends drawn in two ends per dent in a 36- 
dent reed, we divide 2,352 by 2 which gives 1,176 dents oc- 
cupied by the body of the warp. 40 ends for selvage drawn 
four per dent gives 10 dents, making a total of 1,186 dents 
occupied by all the warp ends. If we have a 36-dent reed 
we will have as many inches as 36 is contained in the total 
number of dents. 1,186 -— 36 — 32.94 inches or a 33-inch 
spread in the reed. 33 80 (picks per inch) = 2,640 
inches in one inch of the finished cloth, or 2,640 yards of 
filling in one yard of cloth. 2,640 100 — 264,000 yards 
of filling in 100 yards of cloth. 840 48s (filling count) 
= 40,320. 264,000 — 40,320 — 6.54 pounds weight of 
filling in 100 yards of cloth. The weight of the filling add- 
ed to the weight of the warp will give the weight of the 
cloth. 7.773 + 6.54 — 14.313. This divided into 100 = 
6.97 or 7.00 yards to the pound. 

If the foregoing is plain to “B. C.” it should not be 
any trouble to figure the second question on the weight of 
the filling and warp in 75,000 yards of cloth, as both prob- 
lems are figured on the same method. S. M. (8. C.) 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “B. C.’s” questions on weaving calcula- 
tions, I have figured out the following using the informa- 
tion he has given: 

The question (a), namely, how many yards of warp 
will be required to produce 100 yards of cloth if the con- 
traction is four per cent in the weaving? 

Since 100 yards would be 96 per cent, one per cent 
would be 1/96th of 100 and 100 per cent would be 100 

100 


1/96th of 100, or << 100 = 10414 or 104.25, which is 





96 





COTTON 





1071 





the number of yards of warp required to weave 100 yards 
of cloth, allowing four per cent for contraction. 

(b) What will be the weight of the warp yarn in 100 
yards of cloth if 5 per cent of size is applied to the warp 
yarn? Since there are 2,352 ends of 40s and 40 ends of 
selvage, and each is 104.25 yards long (that is, including 
contraction), then, to find the weight of yarn when the 
length and counts are known, divide the length in yards 
by the counts times the standard length, which is 840 in 
this ease. Then 2,352 +- 40 — 2,392. Multiplying this 
by 104.25 is 2,392 104.25 and dividing this by 40 
840 we get: 


9 999 


Bye 


104.25 
40 «x 840 
Using logarithms to shorten the work: 
log. 2,392 3.37876 


log. 104.25 2.01787 





5.39663 


log. 40 1.60206 
log. 840 2.92428 
4.52634 

log. 5.39663 
log. 4.52634 
87029 


Antilog. — 7.418, which is the weight in pounds without 


sizing. To this must be added five per cent. 105 per cent 
of 7.418 is 7.7889, which is practically 734 pounds. 

(ec) How many pounds of filling yarn will be required 
to weave 100 yards of cloth? Although he does not say 
in his question, I am surmising he is weaving 32-inch goods. 
Then in one inch of goods there will be 80 32, or 2,560 
inches, since there are 80 picks per inch, and in one yard of 
goods there will be 36 2,560, and dividing by 36 to find 
yards, we get 2,560 yards of filling in one yard of goods. 
And in 104.25 yards there will be 104.25 \< 2,560 — 266,880 
yards, and to find the weight, using the rule given above: 

266,880 
48 x 840 
Using logarithms: 


log. 266,880 5.42635 


log. 48 1.68124 
log. 840 2.92428 
4.60552 
log. 5.42635 
log. 4.60552 
.82083 
Antilog. — 6.62 — weight in pounds of filling yarn, 


practically 6 pounds 10 ounces. 

(d) What is the weight expressed in yards per pound 
of this cloth? Since the warp yarn weighs 7.7889 pounds 
and the filling weighs 6.62 pounds; adding these together 
and dividing by 100 to get an average per yard, gives prac- 
tically .144 pounds per yard. 

And now for the second group of questions: 

Since 75,000 yards is not the actual length, due te 
contraction of 34% per cent, it is only 964% per cent of the 
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length of a warp end. To find the total length of one warp 
end: 





100 
— x 75,000 
9614 
Using logarithms: 
log. 100 2.00000 
log. 75,000 4.87506 





6.87506 
log. 964% 1.98453 





4.89053 
. Antilog. — 77,720 — number of yards length of each 
warp end, and since there are 3,160 ends ++ 80 selvage ends, 
or 3,160 + 80 = 3,240 — total ends in the warp. 
To find total length of warp ends, 77,720 3,240 and to 
find the weight divide this by the counts and the standard 


length, that is 
77,720 3,240 


60 < 840 

Using logarithms: 
log. 77,720 4.89053 
log. 3,240 3.51055 





8.40108 
log. 60 1.77815 
log. 840 2.92428 





4.70243 
log. 8.40108 
log. 4.70243 
3.69865 


Antilog. = 4,996 — number of pounds required for 
warp ends. 


Although he does not say, in this instance I surmise he 
is weaving 40-inch goods, 90 picks per inch, 80s filling. If 
so, then 90 40 == 3,600 inches in one inch of goods, and 
in one yard of goods there will be 3,600 yards and for 77,- 
720 yards there will be 77,720 3,600 and the weight 
will be this product divided by 80 840: 

77,720 < 3,600 


80 < 840 
Using logarithms: 
log. 77,720 4.89053 
log. 3,600 3.55630 





8.44683 
log. 80 1.90309 
log. 840 2.92428 





4.82737 
log. 8.44683 
log. 4.82737 


3.61946 


Antilog. =- 4,163 — number of pounds for filling yarn. 


I trust this will be of help to “B. C.” and others. 
H. D. (Mass.) 
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Epitor Corton: 

Before replying to “B. C.” I wish to say a word to him 
and others who are studying through the columns of “How 
Other Men Manage.”.. Whoever may reply to any request 
in most every case gives information in good faith and 
honest conviction, which has been generally proved in theo- 
retical or actual practice by the individual replying. While 
the answers are varied and sometimes in direct opposition 
the inquirer will generally be able to learn from each one, 
as good points are contained in most everything we read 
in Corron. While some answers are considered wrong by 
some of the readers, it is pleasing to know other readers 
can readily understand what is given as an understandable 
and correct version of the questions asked. 

Taking up “B. C.’s” question: A warp contains 2,352 
ends, plus 40 selvage ends; body of warp drawn 2 per 
dent, selvages drawn 4 per dent, using 36 reed count; warp 
yarn, 40s; filling, 48s; 80 picks; 4 per cent contraction in 
weaving, 5 per cent size added. 

The first question asks for yards. Rule: Total number 
of ends multiplied by the total yards to be woven plus 4 
per cent contraction. 

2,392 & 104 — 248,768 yards. 

He next wants the weight of the warp yarn in 100 yards 
of cloth with 5 per cent size added. Rule: Take the total 
yards woven plus 5 per cent size, and divide by the stand- 
ard hanks in one yard multiplied by counts: 

248,768 1.05 
—__—_—_——— = 7.774 pounds of warp yarn in 100 

840 « 40 
yards of woven cloth. 

Next, amount of filling required in 100 yards of cloth. 
Rule: Multiply the width in reed in inches by picks per 
inch and length of cloth desired. Divide the result by the 
standard yards in one hank multiplied by the counts of fill 
ing. 

34 & 80 X 100 
—_—_—_—_—_———_ = 6.746 pounds of filling in 100 yards 

840 « 48 
cloth. 

Fourth, find weight expressed in yards per pound. Rule: 
Add the pounds of warp and filling together and divide the 
result into the yards woven. 

7.774 pounds warp + 6.746 14.520 total pounds of yarn. 
100 — 14.52 — 6.88 yards to the pound. 

The second question will be handled a little differently 
as the yards are known. It will be noticed, however, that 
the first series of of questions could have been accomplished 
in the same manner. 

The question is, how many pounds of warp and filling 
yarn must be spun to fill an order of 75,000 yards of 
cloth; counts of warp, 60s; ends, 3,160 plus 80 selvage ends; 
warp contraction in weaving, 344 per cent; reed count, 40; 
body of warp drawn, 2 per dent; selvage, 4 per dent; 
counts of filling, 80s; picks per inch, 90. 

Rule: Multiply total ends by total yards plus per 
cent of contraction. Divide the result by the standard 
yards in one hank multiplied by counts of warp: 

3,240 75,000 « 1.035 


— — 4,990 pounds warp yarn. 


840 < 60 
For filling, multiply width in reed in inches by picks 
per inch and total yards to be woven and divide the result 
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TOLHURST 
Direct Motor Driven Self-Balancing Extracto 


There are Six Basic Reasons Why the Leaders 
of America’s Industries Find That it Pays to 
Use TOLHURST Extractors— 


. Tolhurst Extractors are built by an or- 
ganization specializing entirely in the con- 
struction of centrifugal extractors. 


. Tolhurst Extractors are built on prin- 
ciples and constructed of materials that 
have demonstrated through performance 
the utmost in durability and long life. 


. Tolhurst Extractors are backed by a ser- 
vice which includes the experience of 
over forty years of specialization. 


- Tolhurst Extractors through their supe- 
rior design and construction reduce to the 
minimum upkeep and repair costs. 


. Tolhurst Extractors have greater basket 
capacity, occupy less floor space, and econ- 


omize on power. 
RS) - Tolhurst Extractors are built in a size 


—_—— — (OLAU orr =— —2> and type of materials which answer the 


=  SCENTRIFUGAL = ORS requirements of every extractor user. 


Ss “ 
SS EXT TRACT to Catalogs or information applying to your 


individual problems sent FREE on request. 


aan MACHINE WORKS, TROY, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 BROADWAY 


Southern Representative San Francisco Representative Canadian Representative 

. White B, Pilhashy W. J. Westaway 
8 So. Dearborn St. Realty Bidg. Merchants Exchange Bldg. Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. ©. San Francisco. Oal. 275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q. 


Western Representative 
John 8. Gage 
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filling: 
41 x 90 « 75,000 
———_—————— = 4,118 pounds filling yarn. 
840 « 80 


Christy (Mass.) 


Epitor Corron: 
Referring to “B. C.’s” questions on weaving, I am 
too glad to submit the following answers: 


only 


2,352.ends (2 in @.@ent) ......0... = 1,176 dents 
40 ends selvage (4inadent) ...... = 10 dents 
2,392 total ends 1,186 total dents 


1,186 dents — 36 (reed) — 33 inches width of cloth in reed. 

2,392 ends & 100 yards — 239,200 yards of warp yarn 
necessary to weave 100 yards of cloth, making no allowance 
for contraction. 

If we allow four per cent contraction, then 239,200 yards 
is 96 per cent (100% — 4%) of the total number of yards 
of warp yarn necessary to weave 100 yards of cloth, there- 
fore: 239,200 — .96 — 249,167 yards of warp yarn needed 
to weave 100 yards of cloth, allowing four per cent for 
contraction. 

If it is found that five per cent of the total weight of 
yarn entering the slasher has been added during sizing, then 
the weight of warp yarn in 100 yards of cloth would be, 
249,167 (yards) « 1.05 





_ —— == 7.79 pounds of warp yarn in 
840 « 40s 
100 yards of cloth. 

As to the pounds of filling in the cloth, I would pro- 
ceed in, the following manner: 
33 inches (width of cloth in reed) 80 picks & 100 yards 





840 x 48s filling 
= 6.55 pounds of filling in 100 yards of cloth. 

Pounds of warp in 100 yards of cloth = 7. 

Pounds filling in 100 yards of cloth = 6.5 
Total weight of yarn in 100 yds. cloth — 14.34 pounds. 

If the weight of 100 yards is 14.34 pounds, then the 
yards per pound would be 100 yards — 14.34 pounds which 
equals 6.97 yards or practically 7.00-yard goods. 

I have worked “B. C.’s” second question out without 
any explanation, but by referring to the steps in the first 
solution, I think he will have no diffieulty with it: 

3,160 ends (2 in a dent) == 1,580 dents 

80 ends selvage (4 in a dent) .... = 20 dents 
3,240 total ends 1,600 total dents 
1,600 dents -— 40 reed — 40 inches width of cloth in reed. 
3,240 ends 75,000 yards 


7.79 pounds. 


5 pounds. 


‘ 
) 





840 X 60s & .965 (100% — 314%) 
to be spun. 
40 inches (width cloth in reed) 90 picks & 75,000 yards 


== 4,996 pounds warp 





840 80s filling 
= 4,018 pounds filling to be spun. 
To weave 75,000 yards of cloth it would be necessary to 
spin about 144 per cent more warp and 4 per cent more 
filling yarn than is shown by the foregoing calculations, 
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due to waste made in the processes between spinning and 
weaving. 

These two percentages should be worked out in “B. Cs” 
own mill as the ones given are the results of the writer’s 
analysis of a number of mills’ waste and may or may not 
be applicable to “B. C.’s” plant. 

I hope I have been able to be of some help to “B. C.” 
in this matter and trust he will ask any questions about my 
calculations which he does not understand. I. R. ( Mass.) 
Epiror Corron: 

56 te 


month and enjoy 


I saw the question of in CorTron on weaving. 


I receive Corron every reading it very 
much. -The discussions on textile work are good. 
gg = Sg 


tains 2,352 ends of 40s yarn, drawn 2 per dent, 36-inch reed, 


gives the following conditions: A warp con- 
plus 40 ends selvage of the same count, drawn 4 per dent, 
48s filling yarn, 80 picks per inch; he asks, how many 
yards of warp yarn will be required to produce 100 yards of 
cloth if the contraction 


is 4 per cent in weaving? 


The body of warp contains 2,352 ends plus 40 ends sel- 


vage = 2,392 ends. Multiply this by number of yards of 
cloth to be made, plus the take-up in weaving: 2,392 


100 «& .96 (100% 4%) 
His next question is: 


249,166 yards of warp yarn. 
What 


warp yarn if 5 per cent of size is added in slashing? 


will be the weight of the 
Divide the total yards of warp by the standard for 
cotton times the yarn count, add 
249,166 (840 40) - 
1.05 (100% + 5%) 


warp with size added. 


and 5 per cent to the 
7.415 pounds of 


7.8 total pounds 


weight, thus: 
warp yarn < 

How many pounds of filling yarn will be required to 
weave 100 yards of cloth, he asks next? 

First, find the spread of the warp in the reed. A 36 
reed is used, therefore, there are 72 ends per inch, and total 
ends in body of cloth divided by the ends per inch equals 
width in reed, plus the selvage: 

2.008 =~ 


inches. 


— 10 dents 
- 32.937 or 33 inches wide. 


72 — 32.66 inches. 40 ends selvage 


32.66 + .277 : 
Inches in reed times the picks per inch times yards to be 


or .277 


woven divided by the standard times the count equals the 
weight, thus: 33 80 100 (840 48) — 6.5451 
pounds of filling. 

The weight expressed in yards per pound of cloth is 
found as follows: Add the weight of warp and filling to- 
gether which gives weight of 100 yards of cloth in pounds, 
which is 14.3451 pounds. 
weight of one yard expressed in pounds, which is, .143451 of 


Dividing this by 100 gives the 
a pound. Multiplying this by 16 ounces gives the ounces per 
yard, 2.3 ounces, and dividing 16 ounces by 2.3 gives 7 
yards per pound, approximately. 

“B. C.’s” last question, as to how many pounds of warp 
yarn and how many pounds of filling yarn must be spun to 
fill an order for 75,000 yards of cloth, count of warp, 60; 
ends in warp, 3,160 plus 80 ends for selvage; contraction, 
31% per cent; reed, No. 40; body of warp drawn, 2 per dent; 
selvage, 4 per dent; filling counts, 80s; picks, 90, is fig 
ured as follows: 

Getting the yards of warp is worked on the same prin- 
ciple as in the preceding example: 

3,240 75,000 





= —- —= 4,996.3 pounds of 
840 x 60  .965 (100% — 3%%) 
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[Berrer LusricaTION At Less Cost Per MONTH | 


Lubricating Service 
From Every Last Drop 


That’s what you get 
When you use 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


NON-FLUID OIL actually has the 
lubricating quality of the finest liquid 
oil—and better yet it uses that ability— 
for it stays in the bearings and does 
not drip or leak away. 


Lug Straps made of 
hese hairy “BONDARON” Leather 


ill knows that at least 
Every mill man knows that at leas outlast other straps many times over. 


two drops of liquid oil are wasted for 


7 d that d ful k. The ae 99 
ne eee eee BONDARON” Lug Straps do more 


real cost of the oil which lubricates is th aeely ww | th th 
not less than three times the price paid ‘aie simply wear longer an other 


per gallon for the entire quantity. 
In addition to their long wearing quality 
and tensile strength “Bondaron” Lug 
Straps are soft and pliable. This pliabil- 
ity and softness when used to pull the 
picker stick has a cushioning effect which 
acts as a shock absorber for the blow. 


Use NON-FLUID OIL and you will 
get better and more positive lubrication 
—with less wear and tear on bearings— 
and you get this at less cost per month 
for lubricant because every drop of 


\ 
\ NON-FLUID OIL lubricates. 


\ pide diene thi Cee. Stiff and rigid lug straps cause excessive 
% FLUID OIL in the picker stick breakage. 


“¥. bearing is off the “Bondaron”, the original textile leather 
te \ goods. No oil spots on “ : - 

&N.J. wg ie with the hair on,” is tanned by a remark- 
A \ goods when you use bl a. is ttc 
a NON-FLUID OIL. able secret process which makes It pliable, 


Please * ; strong and durable and reduces picker 


send testing Use coupon for free P oF 
Samples and \ testing sample and stick breakage to a minimum. 


Bulistin on ties. e* bulletin “Lubrication Insist upon and get genuine ““Bondaron” 
tile Machinery” to \. ©f Textile Machinery.” Lug Straps and start cutting down your 
loom leather expense. 


‘i 
| 
: 
5 
4 
i 
i 
} 
‘qd 
: 
: 
: 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


CHARLES 


PNEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
| MAIN. OFFICE: 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. WORKS: NEWARK, N, J. 
: WAREHOUSES: : a Cc Oo M P A N ¥ 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. KANSAS CkTY; MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C. Leather Curriers, Importers, 
| PROVIDENCE, R. lL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S. C. | end Manufacturers of Tectile Leathers 
steele perethetaheienidanemensiammmnemtiaeetiaitnetetaientememneint amemenntieeeeenneeneninnnmnentamememinimatianeel te 
617-619 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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warp yarn to order, plus percentage for waste, which must 

be determined. 

40 < 90 75,000 

—_—__——_—— =. 4,018 pounds of filling to order, plus 
840 < 80 

filling waste. 


J. E. 8. (Ga.) 


Epiror Corron: 


In June Corron, “B. C. (N. C.)” asked several ques- 
tions in reference to a warp containing 2,352 ends of 40s 
yarn drawn two in the dent, in a number 36 reed, plus 40 
selvage ends of the same counts, drawn four per dent, with 
48s filling, 80 picks per inch. In answering the questions, 
let us first arrive at the width of the cloth, thus: 

Multiply the reed (36) by 2.1 and add 1, which gives 
the sley. This rule is for 2 in a dent, and is close enough 
to call the siey 76, so the count of the cloth is 76 x 80. 
2,352 (ends) + 40 (selvage) — 2,392 — 20 — 2,372 ends, 

2 in dent. 
2,372 —- 76 (sley) <= 31.21 inches, width of cloth. 

Next: 


Divide picks by filling count ....... (a) 

Divide sley by warp count ........ == (b) 

Be ge 2 a = (c) 

eS. =— (d) 

RPCWN BOP WI (OP a Sia nisicisevic's's « Ba = (e) 

Divide (e) by width of cloth...... = yards per pound 

Divide (b) by (ce) ..... pbbeee elder — per cent of warp 
Taking “B. C.’s” example, and carrying it through these 

steps: 

80 -- 48 — 1.66 (a) 

76 — 40 —=1.9 (b) 


1.66 + 1.9 — 3.56 (c) 

840 — 4% — 8064 (d) 

806.4 — 3.56 — 226 (e) - 31.21 (inches) — 7.26 yards 
per pound. 

1.9 — 3.56 — 53.3 — per cent of warp. 

100 (yards) — 7.26 — 13.70 (pounds) * 53.3% — 7.3 + 
5% size <= 7.665 pounds warp. 

13.70 — 7.665 — 6.035 pounds filling. 

With a contraction allowance of four per cent, it will 
take 104 yards of warp to make 100 yards of cloth. Taking 
the figures from our calculations, the answers to “B. C.’s” 
other questions are: Pounds of warp, 7.665; pounds of fill- 
ing, 6.035; yards per pound in cloth, 7.26. 

“B, C.’s” other question is worked out in a similar man- 
ner, except the percentages of waste must be figured in. 

3: TP (Gas) 


A grease cup is a small matter in a plant or factory, but 
it can be a nuisance and a cause of expense far out of 
proportion to the cost of the cup. Recognizing this, the 
Link-Belt Company of Indianapolis has developed a new 
top for their regular compression grease cup. This top is 
hexagonal] in shape, which provides not only a good grip 
for the hand but one for a wrench. Cold, stiff grease makes 
a compression cup very hard to turn, and a pipe wrench 
is not always accessible. The hexagonal shape provides 
grip spaces for the ordinary wrench. 

Also, this cup is provided with a raised slot so that the 
cup can be turned with a screw driver, when it is so located 
that it is inconvenient for the hand or wrench. It is made 
of malleable iron and known as the Hex-top grease cup. 
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Spinning Room Answers. 





Epitor Corton: 


Answering some of the spinning room questions of “G. 
E. M.” in the June number, will say that I am using rings 
that I turned over four years ago and they have given 
satisfaction. I first put them in a solution of caustic soda 
boiling hot, and thoroughly cleaned them, allowing the heat 
to dry them, thus avoiding rust. 

I would prefer to have the rail come up fast and go 
down slow. There is a tendency to avoid any chance of 
stretch in the yarn and it will make a firmer bobbin. 

I am using both No. 1 and No. 2 flange rings and pre- 
fer the No. 2. I can get better results from my travelers 
with the No. 2 ring, and by actual test, they wear longer 
on the No. 2. 

I hope some other spinners will give their opinions on 
these and the other questions asked by “G. E. M.” 

N. T. (Tenn.) 


The Mule and the Ring Frame. 





Epitor Corron : 

Being a mule-spinner myself, I read with interest the 
articles in Corron on why ring frames are replacing the 
mules. I don’t agree with “Christy” when he says we are 
on the right path by installing the ring in the place of the 
mule. It depends on the class of work. Recently I heard 
of a mill losing an order on account of making a certain 
yarn on ring frames that they usually make on the mule. 
I will ask “Christy” to refer to “The New England Mill 
Situation” in June, 1924, issue of Corron, the following 
paragraph in particular: 


There is much more to the competition of 
English goods than the place of origin. Most 
of the goods that have been coming in so freely 
were made of Egyptian cotton. English mills 
use this cotton very largely and there are many 
grades handled there in the mixings that rarely 
reach this country. When spun on mules, as 
most of the cotton is in England, and woven so 
that the soft spun yarn is lifted to the surface 
of the cloth, the finishing possibilities are very 
great, and many of the English cloths lend them- 
selves to a luster that is not so-readily obtain- 
able on American made Moreover, a 
great many of the cloths are finished in this 
country and distributed through converters, who 
are purely handlers of merchandise and are not 
particularly interested in whether it is made 
in the United States or Khamchatka. 


roods. 


My experience is—and I have heard other mill men 
say—that the mule makes the best yarn when it requires 
2.90 and less times the square of the twist. My opinion 
is that the mules are being done away with because they 
are not built in this country and the ring is therefore more 
popular. Because mules are not made over here we do 
not keep up with the latest improvements on them. 

The mules are far from becoming supplanted in Eng- 
land, and the mules over there are having many improve- 
ments put on them. Platts have put on cotton mules a mo- 
tion that when reverse twist is required, the mule can be 
changed in a very short time without changing the spindle 
bands. 

As “N. F. (N. C.) 


machine requiring skilled labor, as a great amount of bad 


> says, the mule is a very complicated 


work can be made in a short time by an inexperienced mule 
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/ JORDAN 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Service that means YOUR 


Satisfaction and Economy 


> BOBBIN 


Monticello, Ga. MILLS Toecane, N. C. | 
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IMPROVED LOOM HARNESS 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, colored goods, denims, as 
well as on all classes of fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our ‘‘Duplex”’ flat steel harness. 


YES? WHY? 


‘“‘Duplex’’ lasts twelve times as long as twine harness, can be changed 
more quickly from one cloth to another, and is more satisfacory in every way 
than any other loom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely assembled and ready 
for drawing your warps in plain or fancy weaves, or the heddles can be assem- 
bled by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


MAIN PLANT: 21ST AND ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“Duplex” SOUTHERN PLANT Drop Wires 


Loom Harness—Complete (With Nickel Plated 


(With frames and Heddles Copper Plated or 
fully assembled) Steel Heddle Bldg ? Plain Finish) 


Heddles 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Improved Loom Reeds 


Hexnset Fations Greenville, S. C. Leno Reeds 

Selvage Harness poe aes 
Leno Doups 

Jacquard Heddles ranean eee 


Lingoes Combs 
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They require less turnover of labor, and I have 
seen some up-to-date mill rooms in New Eng'and where 
there have been but one or two changes in spinners during 
a period of five years or more. 

It is a fact that the production is a big factor in the 
ring frame, as it is a continuous spinning machine. The 
mule, spinning coarse numbers, makes more stretches in a 
given time, and having to wind on that many more stretch- 
es, but not winding any faster than when spinning the 
finer counts, there is a great loss of production. 

I agree that the ring frame has many advantages, but 
at this time it cannot replace the mule in all cases. 

The self-actor mule is a splendid combination of me- 
chanical powers and a wonderful machine. 


spinner. 


No machine is 
more highly developed, more subject to study and investi- 
gation, or more expertly handled. It is a machine which 
provides good work for intelligent, hard-working men, 
whereas the ring frame is attended mostly by women. To 
my mind the continued progress of this splendid and use- 


ful machine should be welcomed on this account. I would 
like to see more discussion in your columns on mule spin- 
ning. Rig. (Mass.) 


Tight Ends on Fly Frames. 


Epiror Corron: 


Tight ends on fly frames constitute one of the banes 
of a carder’s existence. If all of the hair turned gray 
by this evil were put in a pile, it would almost equal the 
amount shorn off by flappers in recent years. 

Tight ends on fly frames, and the resulting uneven and 
weak roving, have been discussed at great length in your 
columns by “Wash” and others. They are caused, as every- 
body knows, by changing atmospheric conditions, gears out 
of order, and other things. 

Solomon G. Touchstone, overseer of carding at the Pa- 
cifie Mills, Columbia, 8. C., decided he had enough worry 
without bothering with the results of tight tensions, and he 
has therefore invented a feeler device for roving frames 
which, he states, will positively stop the frame when the 
tension becomes too tight, so that ‘the tension must be prop- 
erly adjusted before the machine can be operated again. 
With Mr. Touchstone’s permission, I will attempt to de- 
seribe this device in this letter for the interest of your 
superintendent and carder readers. It not being practicable 
to reproduce all detail drawings necessary to make the mat- 
ter clear in that way, I shall assume your readers are 
familiar with the shipping mechanism of the fly frame, to 
which Mr. Touchstone’s attachment acts as an auxiliary. 
Whereas in the ordinary stopping mechanism the shipper 
stops the frame when the set is full, Mr. Touchstone’s feel- 
er acts so as to stop the frame at any time when the tension 
beeomes too tight. 

The accompanying skeleton outline is submitted to show 
the application and functioning of the device. The sliver, 
A, is shown coming from the rolls over a feeler bar B 
which is fastened to the end of an angular rod whose other 
end is screwed into a bearing C. The rod D extends from 
this bearing and is turned laterally and is provided with a 
loop at its other end which receives and guides the lower 
portion of a trip finger ZH. At the lower end of E will be 
noted a projecting tooth, which is located just under F, 
which will be recognized as an end view of the latch by 
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means of which the shipper rod is operated to stop the 
frame in the ordinary manner. 

The upper end of the rod E is offset and has a threaded 
connection with an eye G, which may be adjusted longi- 
tudinally and which is secured by means of a lock nut. 
This eye is journaled on a wrist pin projecting from an 
eccentric or crank dise H. This dise is fastened on the end 
of the short shaft, which is operated by the worm gear J, 
whieh in turn is driven by a worm formed on either the 
front or back drafting roller—in this ease, the back. 

The feeler bar B is held normally in engagement with 
the sliver by an adjustable counterbalance shown at J. This 


sion 


is adjusted so that with the sliver under normal] ten 











the feeler bar will be held upward as indicated by the 
dotted line, and the trip finger will be held away from the 
latch F, so that as the eccentric H rotates, this trip finger 
will be raised and lowered without engaging the latch. 

However—and now we approach the climax!—if the 
tension on the sliver becomes tighter than it should be, the 
feeler bar swings downward, and the first subsequent up- 
ward movement of the tooth at the end of the rod E will 
engage the latch F’, and raise it to release the shipper rod, 
which will stop the frame. 

Mr. Touchstone declares that the ones he has in his room 
have not been adjusted or altered in any way in the seven 
weeks preceding this writing, and that a weight of 35 
grains hung on the bar will stop the frame at once. 

Is the description clear? If not we—Mr. Touchstone 
and I—shall be glad to answer any questions propounded 
by any reader. Bob (Ga.) 


Trade in Venezuela continues good. The cotton grow- 
ing and spinning industries have shown some further de- 
velopment and two new mills are being built; one in Cara- 
cas and the other in Maraeay. The price of coffee has, on 
the whole, been good, which is a large factor in the pros- 
perity of the country. (American Vice Consul Harry J. 


Anslinger, La Guaira.) 
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ANTI-RUST COMPOUND 


This material possesses the following unique 
characteristics: 

“R. I. W.’’ Anti-Rust Compound on the 
bright parts of machines and equipment will 
protect them from corrosion during shipment 
or storage. 

‘“*R. I. W.’’ Anti-Rust Compound is the most 
convenient rust preventive. Time and labor 
saving. Ready instantly for use. Needs no 
warming or compounding. Does not dry out, 
settle, scum or peel. Every pound bought 
can be used. 

“RR. I. W.’’ Anti-Rust Compound is a real 
rust preventive. Not a paint or lacquer, or 
a by-product grease. 

‘“*R. I, W.’’Anti-Rust Compound has been in 
continuous use for over 25 years. Long 
enough to prove that it is absolutely sure and 
certain. 

Foundries, factories. manufacturing plants, 
railroads and steamship companies are using 
“*R. I. W.’’ Anti-Rust Compound 

Let us send you samples for test. Write to 
Dept.. F i 


——<—$<——_——$—$—$— 
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“We’re Getting Every Ounce of Pull Out 
of Our Belts Now!” 


DIXON’S 
SOLID 
BELT 
DRESSING 


‘*‘That is because we are using 
belt dressing that kills the sli; 
and makes the belts behave 
es SOLID BELT DRESS 
Its systematic use stops slippag: 
—saves power and belting—re 
duces the frequency of shutdowr 
for belt renewals—gives you ever 
ounce of ‘‘pull' the belts have. 
Don’t take any chances with belt 
preparations that are unknown 
that rot the fibre and cause belts 
to stretch. Get DIXON’S Solid 
Belt Dressing of known excellence 
and be perfectly safe. 
Booklet No. 34-0, ‘‘The 


pe ~* v Proper Care of Belts,’’ 

Pe er ‘ will be sent upon request. 
= Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


<i Established 1827 exe 


ESTABLISHED 1848 INCORPORATED 1922 
Technical and Scientific Paint and Varnish Makers 
110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK ; We al \ 
Opposite the Grand Central Terminal C Cup Grease 
‘Com 


, . 7 J yr oN z O Joint 
WORKS: LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Be ere 

o Grease 

O Flake Graphite 

O Motor Brushes 

O Solid Belt Dressing 

O Paste Belt 

O BoilerGraphite 

Frite for catalog, Mark X in square 
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is a counter made 


<-> naira ‘titers limes 


S G are 
Is a Guarantee of mene 


WEAVING AND 


specially for WEARING QUALITY 


Textile Machines 


It permits you to pay the weaver by the 
pick—to increase your production— 
to know momentarily exact output per 
— tend vibration and contional : white twine of each harness and label 


operations. 


Why not permit us to send one to 
you to try out 


yon —_ 


(4)2 $.CHURCH ST. CHARLOTTE.N. 


We want every user of our loom har- 
nesses to know how well they weave 
and how long they wear and for this 


purpose stamp our trade-mark on the 


the shaft of each harness with the 


month in which it is made. 
































“Have you seen the double pick 
counter made by Root?” 
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Testing Rules for the Card Room. 


Epitor CorTrTon: 

I am sending you in this letter a set of card room test- 
ing regulations which I am using in my mill to good ad- 
vantage, and which may be of help to some of the readers 
of “How Other Men Manage.” 

Opener Pickers: The machines should be sized once each 
day by the section hand by taking two yards out of a 
lap and not allowing a variation of more than 5 per cent 
either side of standard. Records should be kept for ref- 
erence. 

Finisher Pickers: Every finisher lap should be weighed 
and a variation of more than ¥% pound either side should 
not be allowed. Besides this, the section hand should size 
two yards the same as on the opener, and .a variation of 
more than 2.5 per cent should not be allowed. Records 
on this should also be kept. 

Cards: Six cards a day should be sized and records 
kept. 

Ribbon Lappers: Size twice each day, and at every 
change of cotton. Do not allow a variation of more than 
3 per cent. Keep records as in the other processes. 

Combers: The waste percentage should be tested at 
least once a month on each comber. A variation of not 
more than one-half of one per cent is allowed. 
should be kept. 

Drawing Frames: These frames should be sized three 
times a day and during the time of the change of cotton. 
A variation of more than three per cent should not be al- 
lowed. Keep records. 

Slubber: This machine should be sized once a day by 
taking four bobbins at random. A variation of not more 
than two per cent is allowed. Reep records. 

Roving: Same as slubber. 

Jacks: Four bobbins should be taken at random from 
each doff and sized. <A variation of more than two per 
cent is not allowed. As little draft gear changing as pos- 
sible should be done on these frames. Keep records. 

Scales should be kept in good condition and tested by 
the tester or sizer each day. 


Records 


KE. B. S. (Mass. ) 


Caustic Temperatures for Mercerizing. 


Eprror Corton : 

Will some of your well-informed readers answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Is it advisable to cool caustic soda that 
heat=;up to 104 F.? If so, to what extent? Can the lye 
be used weaker without injury to the luster produced pro- 
vided the temperature is kept very low? In that case, what 
wou. be the weakest possible lye? Would there be any 
pecuniary advantage in working the lye at 32 to 40 de- 
grees F. instead of at 140 degrees F.? 

E. R. (N. C.) 


Eprror Corron : 

The shrinkage on mercerized cotton with caustic at 122 
Tw. gives the same mercerization at 176 degrees F. as a 
lye of 24 degrees Tw. at 35 degrees F.; and a lye of 66 
Tw. at 86 degrees F. as a lye of 42 degrees at 64 degrees 
F. Hence it may be stated in general that the lower the 
temperature the weaker the lye may be. Below 32 degrees F. 
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this augmentation of the effect of the lye by lowering the 
temperature ceases. As the figures given show there will be 
a pecuniary advantage in mercerizing at as low a tem- 


perature as possible down to 32 degrees F. But it is neces- 


l 


sary to take into account the fact that when the strength 
of the lye comes down to form 24 degrees Tw. to 42 degrees 
Tw. there is a weakening of the action and that with a 
strength of 16 degrees Tw. there is no mercerization. Never- 
theless, working at a low temperature requires a correspond- 
ing cooling of the lye, and it is this cooling which prevents 
the work in many cases. Firms which have large quantities 
of cotton to mercerize have a double-walled lye tank, and 
ice-cold water is circulated between the walls. The installa- 
tion and maintenance of this plant are so expensive that 
small firms do better at mercerizing at higher temperatures 
with strong lyes. The cost of cooling is greater than the 
additional expense of stronger lye. A decision as to which 
method to adopt must be based on thorough and accurate 
calculations. As a matter of fact, some large concerns have 
abandoned the cold process after trying it. 

Ample experience has shown that it is best to work with 


is 64 degrees Tw. 


a stronger lye, and that the best strength 
A stronger lye than this makes the process more troubl 
some without giving noticeably better luster. Lyes weaker 
than 64 degrees Tw. give less luster and lyes of 16 degrees 
mer- 


Tw. give none. Temperature has great influence on 


+ 


cerization and the effect is greater the lower the tempera- 


ture. This is especially true of lyes weaker than 54 de 
grees Tw. With stronger lyes the temperature does not 
make much difference. Thus with a lye of 64 degrees Tw., 
the effect is almost the same at all temperatures from 33 
degrees to 86 degrees F., hence cooling is useful only with 
For instance, a 54 degree Tw. lye has just the 
same effect at 86 degrees F. as a 42 degree Tw. at 64 

As the cost of installing and working a re- 
frigerating plant exceeds the saving made by 
ves of 54 to 64 


Maine) 


weak lyes. 


degrees F. 
coneentrating 
less lye, it seems more practical to use 


degrees Tw. at a normal temperature. W.B. 


The College Man in the Mill. 


Epitor CortTon : 

There is yet much left unsaid on the subject of the col 
lege man in the mill. Some of the writers in Corron claim 
that experience is the more valuable to the mill man, while 
others give more credit to a college education. I believe 
that a college education and experience are of about equal 
importance—they go together like ham and eggs. In other 
words, to be a well-rounded man a little of both is neees- 
Of course, I don’t mean to say that a practical man 


a college education, or vice 


sary. 
cannot make a success without 
versa, because many have done so, but that is not the ques- 
tion to be considered here. 

In some particulars a textile graduate has the advantage 
of the experienced mill man. In school he ean learn in one 
day what it took a practical man years to find out by ex- 
perience. In other words, a man in a textile school profits 
by the experience and mistakes of others. Of course there 
are some things that he must learn by experience himself— 
things that cou'd never be taught in a class room, but there 


are many other technical points that he can learn in a short 
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ESTABLISHED 1849 


GEO. W. HARRIS CO. 


OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Loom Harnesses, Harness Twine and Mending Eyes 


: 
F 
[ Our customers of 70 years ago are still our customers, and numbered among them are the largest mills in the world. 
= The use of the highest grade materials, backed by 75 _ rs of experience, assures products that will render the 
E highest degree of efficiency and service. They are all guaranteed in every way. _ 

z We will be pleased to have a representative call on you and figure on your requirements for both prompt and 
E 
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future shipments. 


199 PERKINS STREET LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ELWELL-PARKER TRUCTORS | 


used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
and Oranes. They pay for themselves. 

Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 
cases, bales und chemicals in mill and warehouse. 

Catalog 130-C upon request. 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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—Wirite for Information— 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


47 MAPLE ST. Roll Department ORANGE, MASS. 
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% Better than 
5 ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


The Bradiey Stencil Ma- : 
In universal use by 


chine makes Stencilg in 
B dl half a minute at reduced thousands of manu- 
ra ey cost of 1-10c each. Write facturers and ship- 
for catalogue and price bers. 
t il list. 
Machi 
Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG.CO, 


to its value te YOU. 
It will cut your 
edges—roll it up 
exact measurement of every piece 
cloth going through the machine. 
It saves time, labor, machines and 
YOU ONLY NEED ONS 
ACHINE where before it required 

— Seo of expenses in 

cuts rs ex e 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mati a card for complete information and prices. 


When _in need of special machinery, write us. 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St.. Utica, N. Y., U. S&S. A., Dept. “6.” 
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ume that has taken others years to discover by experience. 

Many mill men seem to have the idea that nothing but 
theory is taught in textile schools—they seem to think that 
all they do in school is sit in a class room and study books. 
‘That is a mistaken idea, because all of the textile schools 
that I know anything about—and I have attended two my- 
self—give more time and attention to practical work in the 
mill than to elass room work. Textile schools have a com- 
plete equipment of cotton mill machinery and tie greater 
part of the time the student is in overalls doing actual 
work on the machines. He operates them, makes all set- 
tings on every machine in the mill, tears them down and 
erects them again, changes gears, changes numbers, grinds 
and strips cards, and other similar things where he gets 
actual experience on the machines. 

Another advantage the textile graduate has is that he 
knows something about every department in the mill, while, 
in many instances, a practical man knows all about his own 


- department and nothing about the other departments. A 


man who knows something about every department will 
naturally make a better superintendent or manager than a 
man who knows only one or two departments, everything 
else being equal. A textile school or college graduate can 
also get the practical part of the mill—if he’s got the stuff 
in him—easier and in less time than one who has not had the 
advantages of school training, because his mind has been 
trained to think quicker and to reason things out. Don’t 
get the idea that I think any textile graduate can make a 
success in the mill, because he can’t unless he is willing to 
start at the bottom and get his part of the practical experi- 
ence. 

There is one bit of advice that I would like to give tex- 
tile graduates: Don’t be content merely with doing your 
work well, but keep your eyes open and get all the informa- 
tion you can about your own job and the jobs around you. 
I know of a case where a textile graduate failed to land a 
job as second-hand because he had not done this. A second- 
hand was fired and there was a textile graduate who was 
overhauling fly frames in the same mill. He went to the 
superintendent and asked for the second-hand’s job. The 
superintendent asked him what lay gear was on the fly 
frames, what twist was being inserted in the roving, what 
was the production of the cards, the speed of the doffer, 
ete. He couldn’t answer any of the questions because he 
either had not been interested enough in his work or had 
not been very observant. He had done his work well, all 
right, but had not taken the time and trouble to thoroughly 
familiarize himself with his own job and the jobs around 
him. He had not been studying the job above him. 

The best way for a textile graduate to start out in a 
mill is to pretend he doesn’t know a card from a loom, and 
keep his eyes and ears open and his mouth shut. He should 
make friends with the card grinder, second-hands, section 
men and operators and get all the information out of them 
that he can. There is a lot of spare time that he can be 
putting in getting a lot of valuable information rather than 
lying around taking it easy or looking out of the window. 

I know one very successful mill man who gives this as 
one of the reasons of his success. He says that while other 
fellows that he was working with were down on their knees 
in some corner shooting craps, he was down on his knees 
behind a mule learning its parts and operation. After all, 
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suecess comes to him who goes in after it and drags it out 
by the tail. N. B. M. (N. C.) 


Slack Yarn and Warpers. 





Epitor Corton : 

I have read with much interest the answer by “T‘iteh- 
burg (Mass.)” to my article on “Slack Yarn on Warpers 
and Slashers,” printed in the March issue of Corron. He 
says he does not understand about the yarn passing over 
the measuring rolls and not registering. This is because the 
yarn does not bear down on the roll with enough friction 
to insure its revolving with the yarn and registering. The 
remedy then, is to put some sort of friction there which 
will insure the necessary friction to cause the measuring 
roll to revolve with the yarn and register its yardage more 
accurately and at the same time avoid the slack yarn across 
the warper beams. This little home-made remedy was in- 
tended to overcome slack threads which occurred at in- 
tervals across the face of the warper beams, caused, ac- 
cording to my observation, by the irregularity of the con- 
ditions of .the skewers and the skewer steps and spools. 
If you could have every spool, every step and every skewer 
of the same tension, there would be no trouble, but those 
who have to operate these machines know these difficulties, 
and that’s what we are trying to overcome. The machine 
is installed and it is up to the operator to operate. What 
then, is the best method to get the best results? By those 
by-product methods conceived in the brain of the opera- 
tors. These will produce the results that are required to 
act upon the stock in question. That’s what we did. May 
look out of order, but they get results—“nuf-said.” 

Fitchburg’s second paragraph reads, “Have different 
kind of skewers for different kind of spools.” 

Our spools are all one size in diameter and length; our 
warper creels are the same capacity, 450 spools per creel, 
and 53-inch beams, and we could hardly adopt different 
skewers without considerable difficulty. We summed up 
the trouble by making the application to the threads as a 
whole at one particular place to act on all threads at once. 
By covering this roller just behind the take-up roll with 
flannel, it hindered or put friction on the slack threads as 
they came up and caused the yarn to be more evenly wound 
on the beams, reducing the length of the slack threads down 
to the length of the tight ones caused by the friction in 
the creels. T. Ae. (ee) 


Twist on Ring Frames. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note that quite a discussion is going on in the pages 
of Corron as to which puts twist into the yarn, the bob- 
bin or the traveler, and I, for one, will take sides with the 
“traveler” boys, for if the traveler was made to revolve at 
the same speed as the bobbin, no winding on would take 
place, but the twist would be inserted. Here is an illus- 
tration. We will assume that the bobbin is 1 inch in diam- 
eter and that it makes 9000 r.p.m., also that the front 
rolls deliver 500 inches in one minute—1 3.1416 « 9000 
equals 2.827 inches of yarn. The bobbin has a tendency 
to wind if the traveler did not follow the bobbin and lag 
behind. In the first place, the yarn would break between 
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the front rolls and the bobbin; in the second place, no 
winding would take place. So in order to wind the yarn 
on the bobbin and at the same time put in the twist, we 
must use the traveler. In ring spinning in order to wind 
the yarn on the bobbin, the traveler must take the same 
numbers of revolutions equal to the number made by the 
bobbin less the number of revolutions required by the bob- 
bin to take up the yarn delivered by the front rolls. It 
can now be seen that the bobbin has a tendency to wind 
on more yarn than is delivered by the front rolls, which 
creates a tension on the yarn and this tension which exists 
all the time that the frame is in operation is transmitted 
to the traveler and causes it to revolve around the ring, 
gradually lagging behind. 

Let us again assume, as in the foregoing example, that 
the front roll delivers 500 inches per minute, the bobbin 
being one inch in diameter. In order to find the number 
of turns, the traveler lags behind, we will divide the cir- 
cumference of the bobbin into the number of inches of 
yarn the front roll delivers per minute.. 500 divided by 
3.1416 > 1 equals 159. 9000 divided by 159 equals 8.841 
revolutions of the traveler per minute. Now as the front 
roll delivers 500 inches while the spindle is making 9000 
revolutions, and the traveler must lag behind 159 inches in 
order to wind the yarn on the bobbin, we lose 159 turns 
of twist in the 500 inches of yarn delivered. So it is im- 
possible for me to agree with most of the writers that give 
us the rule of dividing the number of inches delivered by 
the front roll into the revolution of the spindle to find the 
twist per inch, but instead of “using the above example 
we have 8.841 divided by 500 equals 17.68 turns per inch. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that the traveler 
lags behind much more at the beginning of the bobbin 
than when nearly full or filled. As stated, the front rolls 
deliver the yarn at a constant rate of speed, so it should 
be clear that more coils are needed on the empty bobbin 
to wind on the yarn delivered by the front roll. Again it 
should be clear that if it takes less coils as the bobbin fills, 
more twist is being inserted in the yarn as the diameter 
of the bobbin becomes larger. The difference as we all 
know is slight and is seldom if ever considered. 


Bab (N. C.) 


A Finish for Wigan. 


Epitor Corton: 

I am sending you two samples of cotton goods. One 
is a canvas and the other is a wigan, and I would greatly 
appreciate, through “How Other Men Manage,” a formula 
for producing each of these finishes, also the machinery re- 
quired, and the way in which they are put up for the trade. 


C. K. (Wis.) 


Epitor Corron : 
Replying to “C. K.”—With regard to the wigan, I should 
say that the goods should be dyed on a single box padder 
machine holding 16 pails and a tub alongside holding 50 
gallons of liquor. Start the liquor in the tub the same 
strength as the liquor in the stock tub, i.e., 16 parts, as 
follows: 
Corn starch (boil well) 
Dyphynil Blue DBB 
Chicago Brown 


25 pounds 
7 ounces 
2 ounces 
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2 pounds 
8 pounds 
to bunghole (16 pails) 


Soap (any neutral soap) 
Water 
Boil and keep boiling 

Fresh from stock tub full strength, one pail on each 
third seam—two runs. Add or take from starch and color 
to shade. Use same liquor for whole lot, keep up the stock 
tub and feed on third seam. Dry at once, no mangling, 
ete.; run dry from bale, squeeze tight on padder. 

With regard to self color, run on same machine or 
mangle one run as follows for both stock tub and machine: 
Corn starch (boil well) 70 pounds 
REE. cna 665 5s <0ahe oe EMSRS Crs cee Ss 25 pounds 
Soluble oil 10 pounds 
Water (boiling) 

One run, fresh on third seam. 
shade, ete. Dry at once, no mangling, run dry from bale, 
squeeze tight. Let lie until cold, sprinkle, let lie two 
hours, calender lightly on wooden machine. 

Wigan, I imagine, will not require calendering at all 
if wide enough, but will require doubling through the cen- 
ter and putting up at 26 inches. Other goods I do not 
know, but should put them up at regular 36-inch flat fold. 

W. B. (Maine.) 


Starch or color to 





Some Oiling Kinks. 
Epitor Corron: 

I note in the May issue that “A. B. (Ga.)” gives his 
plan on saving oils. This is very good indeed, as it shows 
the innate tact of managing humanity, which is practiced 
in different ways all through the mills and on different 
things, but he has not invented a cure. His gain is only 
temporary. For a man to win something he has to orig- 
inate some new inventive operation on some particular ob- 
“A.B. (Ga.)” is doing no more than he should have 
It is good, but has been in opera- 


ject. 
been doing all the time. 
tion a long time. 

I have as much respect for a salesman on textile lines as 
any one has, but we all know that sometimes they assume 
a fact and talk it, but if one does not buy everything, or 
every new thing, as they call it, one is a back number and 
a drone. Sometimes they have good things, and it’s up to 
the buyer to use his judgment as to what to spend money 
on and what to take a chance on. Only a short time ago 
a salesman came around with a certain “efficiency” oil 
eup. It looked very good to me and I got a su‘ficient num- 
ber to give one to each of my oilers and overseers and 
told them to try them out. Things rocked on for about 
three months. In the meantime, I watched to see whether 
the oilers were using them or not. I chanced to see one 
of the oilers using one of the cups and asked: “Well, how 
do you like the new cup?” “Fine,” he said. I asked him 
in what way. “Well,” he replied, “what I use now, goes 
into the hole and is not lost going in and out.” My inter- 
views with fifteen other oilers showed me that we were 
saving approximately 20 per cent of the oil originally 
used. Even the floors show evidence of the saving. 

I chanced to find a certain little oil plug with a spring 
in the end that is a saving on ball bearings. With the 
use of a pump gun to lubricate it, it is the very thing, and 
ean’t be beat. I am going to install it on all my ball 
bearings. Peck D, (Ga) 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 


ATOR 


Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 
Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


EST 





Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334° 220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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COTTON YARNS 
in all 
NUMBERS — PLYS — DESCRIPTIONS 


We cater to your wants for whatever purpose you use Cotton Yarns. 


From 3’s to 120’s in single—ply—cable or hawser. For Thread Work 
Embroidery—Laace Curtains—Open Work Lisle Thread Stockings— 
Insulating—Fish Lines—Fire Works—Medical Bandages—and hundreds 


other industrial usages. Qluissett Quality enters into one and all, and speaking 
of Quissett Quality, let us explain that the phrase Quissett Quality not only 
applies to the very best Early Bloom Cotton, but to the carefulness and 
personality of manufacture. 


QUISSETT MILL 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Sell direct and through brokerage houses 
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The Seaming of Knitted Goods 


There was held recently an exhibition of knitted fab- 
rics obtained from many countries of the world, including 
places still considered in the backwoods of civilization as 
far as clothing is concerned. A striking feature of the 
sample garments there displayed was the variety of ways 
in which knitted garments were seamed or joined together. 
The ordinary lockstitch and chain stitch were used and 
these seams showed a long projecting piece nearly an inch 
wide after the manner of the seam in outer clothing, which 
can be in this case obscured on the inside. In underwear, 
however, the seam “sells the garment” or condemns it and 
the ordinary lockstitch is quite unsuited for the seams of 
knitted fabrics, although it is the recognized way of join- 
ing outer garments. It may be of interest to outline some 
of the reasons for this. 

Outer garments are worn loosely on the figure and do 
not require to be washed as in the ease of underwear. The 
seams have to be firm and rigid like the woven fabric 
which it joins because there is no necessity for having 
that elastic seam which is a first requirement of the knit- 
ted undergarment. A seam has to partake of the character 
of the fabric which is being seamed otherwise the strain 
comes onto the thread or threads composing the seam and 
the edge rips and goes into holes. The join known as the 
lockstitch is absolutely rigid and is quite suitable for fab- 
rics which are unyielding in character, including the rigid 
fabrics employed for underwear; the rule is that the fabric 
shall not have more elasticity than the seam. 

Under garments made in the knitted stitch, and outer 
garments also to a large extent, find their place on account 
of their stretchy nature which allows freedom of move- 
ment to the limbs. If the elasticity is restricted along the 
seams or joins, this produces a stiff line and when the 
fabric on each side of it stretches, the seam fails to respond 
and the weight falls on the seam direct. Moreover, the 
question of bulk is important for underwear on account of 
the way in which the seams have to come into direct con- 
tact with the body and a small seam of elastic character 
is a great asset. Another point of importance is the 
bulk of the seam because unfortunately the knitted fabric, 
particularly when cut along the edge, is, except in full fab- 
rics, inclined to be raw and to open out so that in taking 
a seam to join two edges, the bite has to occur several 
stitches from the edges to ensure that they will not un- 
ravel their loops. Further, when this is done in a stitch 
which does not cover up the extra material, the edges in- 
cline to purl owing to the tendency which the plain knitted 
fabric has to curl at the edge due to a kind of inherent in- 
stability. This instability is not so noticeable in the case 
of ribbed fabrics which can be more easily handled in 
seaming. Taking all these factors into account it will 
be seen that the seaming of knitted goods presents a big 
problem which, to the credit of the seaming machine mak- 
ers, be it said, has been successfully solved. 

It is not generally realized how important and vital 
is the contribution which the makers of machines used 
for stitching knitted goods have made to the expansion of 
the industry; they have improved the seams out of all 
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recognition, and since they have solved their problems, a 
mighty impetus has been imparted to every branch of the 
seamed goods trade and ever new uses are being found 
for their goods. An immense leap forward was made with 
the introduction of a seam which is elastic, like the knit- 
ted fabric itself, strong and durable, and possessing the 
faculty of controlling the refractory edges of the knitted 
texture. Finally by dancing round the raw edges of the 
loops, their rawness is obscured and a line or join is in- 
conspicuous. 

The invention of the overlock seam marked a new spoch 
in certain branches of knit goods manufacture, notably the 





trade in goods cut from the web produced on cireular ma- 
chines and which represents probably 80 per cent of the 
bulk of such articles in general use. The bulk production 
possible on this method, combined with the vastly improved 
methods of manufacture, have brought the luxury of knit- 
ted underwear and outer wear within the reach of the 
masses. 

The term overlock as app'ied to a seam indicates that 
there are at least two threads concerned in the seam and 
that one of the threads, in some cases two of the threads, 
comes round the edge of the two pieces of fabric it is in- 
tended to unite, and in so doing the selvage loops are ob- 
secured. The system of making the stitch and the principles 
governing its production will be understood by referring 
to the diagrams given herewith in Figs. 1 to 4. By examina- 
tion of Fig. 1 the chief functional parts can be noted, 


considerably enlarged so that their action may be more 
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learly followed. The needle is given by N and this is per- 
forated at the lower end in the usual way to accommodate 
the needle thread marked NT. The needle thread is com- 
posed of the standard form of sewing cotton, 3/60s cotton 
counts being a common size in use for this machine. 

The making of this cotton is the special concern of the 
manufacturers of sewing cotton, the requirements being 
that the thread shal] be strong enough to withstand the 
jerks to which it is subjected by the rising and falling 
of the needle. As it has to pass through the eye of the 
needle, the thread must be devoid of surface fibers or pro- 


jecting material which could be readily scraped off in 


The thread has also to possess 
as neat and compact a surface as possible so that it will 


passing through the eye. 
assume a minimum bulk in the fabric which it has to 
seam together. All these cotton threads which pass through 
the needle have to oceur double in the fabric, hence it 1s 
essential that the diameter of the yarn should be as small 
as is consistent with the necessary strength. 

The second important member of this motion is the 
looper shown under the needle and marked L. The looper 
is turned up at the left end and tapers into a kind of barb 
as shown, there being an opening in the upturned piece to 
accommodate the looper thread marked LT. In the case of 
the looper thread this can be of a material similar to the 
ground, nor is there the same requirement in respect to 
diameter and non-fibrous surface, as the conditions under 
which it has to operate are not so rigorous as in the case of 
the needle thread. The looper thread is usually of a larger 
diameter as its chief function is to appear on the edge 
of the seam and serve as a coverer of the rawness of the 
two sets of eut loops. The thread can also be in the same 
color and of the same material as the ground of the gar- 
ment, if white then a white looper thread is used, for nat- 
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ural a natural covering thread and so on. In the case of 
colored goods, it is not always possible to obtain a per- 
fect match and in this event the shade had better be a 
trifle lighter than the ground than darker as it will then 
obviate the dark line of seam as compared with the ground. 
A third member can be distinguished in Fig. 1 and this 
is marked K, being termed the carrier, or in 
From the shape of the head it is clear 


some cases 
the upper looper. 
that this looper does not accommodate a theard of its 
own as in the case of the lower looper so that a more 
approciate term for it is the carrier. The function of the 
carrier is to take the thread from the looper and pass it 
round the edges which have to be seamed. 

In Fig. 1 the needle is shown to haye penetrated the 
fabric to carry through the needle thread and when the 
needle reaches its lowest point in the dip, it recedes and 
forms a kind of loop which is clearly shown. The needle 
in this diagram is on its return journey upwards and the 
looper is shown on the point of entering this open loop 
formed from the needle thread. 

In Fig. 2 the chief parts will be noted by their de- 


scriptive letters and a change has come over the relation- 
ship of the chief members of the motion. The needle is 
shown in the higher position which is reached on its re- 
turn journey, the looper has moved towards the right and 
has taken the needle thread in its neck. In so doing it has 
own thread, that is the looper thread, 
The carrier is further seen to 


also pushed its 
through the needle thread. 
have taken possession of the looper thread in its mouth 
and to be pushing it towards the left with an upward 
sweep. 

In Fig. 3 the parts are shown at a further stage in the 
process, the needle has risen to its highest point and is 
egain on the descent, being shown with its point entering 
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Wildman Ribbing Machine 


Wildman Cireular Ribbers offer 
you the marked advantage of a two- 
speed drive. 

The Wildman new style two-speed 
drive will operate at one speed for 
difficult stitches and at a speed two- 
thirds higher for plain knitting. As 
an illustration, a Wildman Ribber can 
be run at a speed of 100 revolutions 
per minute on welts and increased 


to 166 R.P.M. on plain stitches. 

The change in speed is accom- 
plished by the Wildman belt shifter 
mechanism, a decided improvement 
over a clutch. 

On request we will send the 
‘‘Wildman Ribber Catalogue” giving 
detailed illustrations and descrip- 
tions of every important part of the 
machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, “The Science of Knitting’”—Price $3.00 
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the loop which has been brought round the edge of the 
seam by the needle carrier; the needle is in the act of push- 
ing the needle thread to make it interloop with the thread 
brought round the edge by the carrier. Before the needle 
touches the fabric, however, the whole piece moves forward 
a stitch space and the needle will enter the cloth a stitch 
space further on. 

In Fig. 4 the needle is noted to have penetrated the 
fabrie and to be just emerginig from the other side when 
the looper and the carrier are moving into position from 
which they will repeat the evolution of motions which will 
form the next stitch. 

The various stages in loop formation may be summarized 
as follows: (1) The needle enters the fabric and after 
it passes its lowest position and is on the return it creates 
an opening which enables the looper to enter the needle 
thread. In so doing the looper pushes its own thread 
through the needle thread. (2) The looper takes the 
needle thread in its neck, and pushing its thread through 
the needle thread, presents it, i.e., the looper thread to the 
earrier mouth. The carrier, with an upward and leftward 
motion, draws out the looper thread and pushes it round 



















Fig-4 


the raw edg@ of the two fabrics. (3) The descending 
needle is noted tw be in the act of entering the looper thread 
presented to it by the carrier. (4) The needle has pirced 
the fabric one stitch further on and is moving downward 
to offer its thread to the looper as before. 

In earlier machines for making the overlock stitch, the 
lower looper combines both the side to side and the motion 
round the edge but the type just described has an advant- 
age in having this work distributed over two members, one 
to undertake the side to side movement and the other 
to produce the motion round the edge of the seam. The 
type of seam described is termed the two-thread overlock 
and is very suitable for many purposes, but we have also 
a three-thread overlock seam which has been adapted for 
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a wide diversity of uses. The machine under discussion 
can be readily converted from a two- to a three-thread over- 
lock seam by a change in the carrier whereby the open 
mouth of the member is altered to one having an aperture 
through which a second looper thread can be threaded and 
by which it can be controlled. The carrier in this case 
becomes the upper looper, that is, the second looper which 
moves its thread upwards over the edge. In this case the 
making of the seam is rather more involved, the additional 
movement being concerned with the second looper, which 
not only takes the thread from the first looper, but pushes 
its own thread into the path of the descending needle. The 
process for the three-thread seam may be summarized 
as follows, the lower looper being known as looper one 
and the upper looper or carrier now transformed into a 


member known as looper two. 
(A) The needle pierces the fabric and offers its 













thread to looper one which enters the needle loop and 
pushes its own, the looper one thread, through it. 

(B) Looper one presents its thread to looper two, 
which enters it and in turn pushes its own thread through 
if. 

(C) Looper two moves upwards and presents its thread 
to be entered by the descending needle. After this all the 
members move back to their starting positions once more. 

It may be of interest to refer to the relative positions of 
the two-thread and the three-thread overlock in the knit 
ting industry. The two-thread is shown herewith in Fig. 
5 where the two threads will be noted, the upper one being 
supplied by the needle whilst the lower thread is that 
controlled by the looper; they interlock after the manner 
of the knitted loop itself and have an elasticity rather 
larger than that of the knitted stitch. This diagram does 
not show the way in which the needle thread penetrates the 
fabric nor does it make clear how the looper thread wraps 
itself round the edge of the seam. From what has been 
stated regarding the looper thread it is fairly obvious that 
it is the more conspicuous of the two, while in the needle 
thread the aim is to hide it in the fabric, the looper thread 
can and does appear over the seam. 

In outergarments this seam, when strain is placed upon 
it, tends to open itself and reveal the cotton thread rather 
prominently. This is a serious defect in outer garments, 
and for sports goods the three-thread overlock seam is now 


much more generally adopted because the three threads give 
a firmer interlocking and the relative tensions ean be so 
adjusted that the cotton thread is in the shortest ratio pos- 
sible, while length is given to the two looper threads to 
enable them to adequately cover the edges. In this seam 
the join remains absolutely firm under any strain and the 
cotton needle thread is never exposed. Having three 
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FLEXIBILITY 


A diversified production has become a 
prime requirement of the successful ho- 
siery mill. With the various demands of 
the market for numerous seasonable styles, 


changes in output are essential. 
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threads in place of two, however, it follows that it is 
more expensive to produce and is correspondingly bulky; 
this is not appreciable in outer garments but prevents 
its wide use for underwear. Even the two-thread overlock 
seam is not used for underwear as frequently as former- 
ly owing to the preference shown for various forms of flat 
seams now produced by various machines, but it is still ex- 
tensively used for such articles as knitted bodices, spencers 
and intermediate vests which do not come into actual con- 
tact with the skin. It is also used very largely for edg- 
ing along the bottom of cut garments to obscure the raw 
loops left after cutting across. It is also useful in closing 
the circle of fabric where one scarf is cut separate from 
another in a long continuous length of articles. 

In underwear, the seam is found to be rather bulky in 
comparison with the flat seams because the two edges to be 
united are joined by raising the two sides of the fabric at 
right angles to the main body, and this plus the two 
threads, gives a lump on the surface of the garment, It is 
sometimes made to hang over to one side to be flattened 
by a row of chain stitching at a second operation followed 
by a vigorous pressing, but this is rather an expensive 
method owing to the extra thread required on the second 
machine and the new series of operations envolved. When 
these things are considered together they are found to ex- 
ceed in cost that of flat seams which apparently eat up 
a much larger weight of seaming thread. 





Among the Knitting Mills. 


Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, Tennessee, have in- 
stalled new equipment for dyeing hosiery. 

Loudon Hosiery Mill, Loudon, Tenn., will erect a 50 x 
199 foot addition to the plant, to be of brick construction. 

Earle-Dempsey Hosiery Company, High Point, N. C., 
has been incorporated. A. F. Dempsey of Baltimore, and 
Mary Belmer Earle, of High Point, are interested. 

Riverside Hosiery Company, East Providence, R. L, 
have been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. The 
incorporators are Samuel Hawksley, Walter Hawksley, and 
George Marriott, of Riverside, R. I. 

Harmon Knitting Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ill., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 to take over 
and continue the business conducted now by Harmon and 
Harmon, manufacturing searfs, neckties, surgical goods, ete. 
C. F. Harmon, head of the company, states that within 
a year they will move to a mill building of their own. 

The Kyle Hosiery Mill, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has begun 
operations. Children’s hose, with a capacity of 800 to 1,000 
daily, are manufactured. 

The Lubinette Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
recently organized with a capital of $100,000 and 100 
shares of common stock, no par value, has taken over the 
company of the same name, with works at 38 West Twenty- 
first Street. Plans are under way for general expansion to 
include facilities for considerable increase in output. C. 
Berliner and L. Signman are the incorporators of the new 
organization. 

The San Tan Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
recently formed with a capital of $10,000, will operate a 
local plant. The company is headed by S. S. Wienstein, 
S., and W. Heiht. It is represented by Nathan Berk, 63 
Park Row, New York. 
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The Columbia Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. 
organized, will operate a plant at 244 Wayne Street, for 


J., recently 


the manufacture of a line of knit goods. 
heads the company. 

The Evergreen Knitting Mills, Ine., Queens, N. Y., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufac- 
ture knit goods, will operate a local mill. B. Palmer and 
R. O. Schiefer head the company. It is represented by J. 
M. O’Neill, 1696 Myrtle Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Coast Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y., recently 
chartered with capital of $10,000, will operate a local plant, 
for which arrangements are being perfected. The company 
is headed by P. and D. Fine, and M. Gordon. It is repre- 
sented by M. M. Frank, 115 Broadway, New York. 

The Federal Textile Mills, Queens, N. Y., recently incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000, is arranging for the opera- 
tion of a local plant for the production of knit goods prod- 
ucts. The incorporators are M. and I. Rosenberg; and is 
represented by Rosenberg & Rosenberg, 302 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Rittan Knitting Mills, Ine., 112 Stanton Street, 
New York, has arranged for an increase in capital to $20,- 
000, to provide for proposed expansion. 

The Gaffney Knitting Mills, Gaffney, S. C., is said to 
have plans under way for the early rebuilding of the por- 
tion of its plant destroyed by fire July 3, with loss reported 
ut approximately $60,000, including equipment. 

A. C. Benedict, Broadalbin, N. Y., operating a local 


Joseph D. Mattia 


silk mill, is now occupying space recently leased in a build- 
ing on Second Avenue, where facilities will be provided 
for considerable increase in output. The plant was loeated 
previously on West Main Street. 

The Rathgeb Knitting Mills, Ine., Lloyd, Ulster County, 
N. Y., lately chartered under state laws, will operate a local 
p-ant, for which arrangements will be perfected at an early 
date. The new company is headed by C. W. and I. R. Rath- 
It is represented by A. D. and A. W. 
Lent, Newburgh, N. Y., attorneys. 

The Segmar Knitting Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently chartered under Delaware laws, with capital of $100,- 
000, will establish and operate a local mill for which ar- 
rangements will soon be perfected. 


geb, and L. Schwartz. 


The company is repre- 
sented by the Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co., Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia. 

The LaMode Knit Fabrice Corporation, New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufac- 
The 


company is arranging for the operation of a local mill. 


ture a line of knit goods for underwear manufacture. 


L. S. Root and N. Kushman head the company; it is repre- 
sented by M. M. Simon, 305 Broadway, New York. 

The Pomo Hosiery Co., Gloversville, N. Y., recently 
organized, has leased ‘prope rty at 15 Division Street, and 
will install equipment for the manufacture of a line of silk 
hosiery, primarily for children. It is proposed to give em- 
ployment to more than 35 operatives for initial production, 
which number will be increased at a later date. 

The Mohawk Silk Hosiery Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., has received permission from the State De- 
partment to dissolve the company. 

The Idea] Underwear Co., New York, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to operate a local 
knitting mill. The company is headed by S. Miller, I. 
Sacks and G. F. Hickey. It is represented by N. S. Wink- 
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ler, 59 Wall Street, New York. 

The Perfect Knitting Mills, Hartford, Conn., have tak- 
en over property at 365 Asylum Street, for a local plant, 
and plan to begin operations at an early date. The initial 
equipment installation will be increased at a later date. 
Joseph Weinstein is one of the heads of the company. 

The Rappoport Underwear Co., New York, recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, will operate a local 
mill for the production of underwear and other knit goods. 
S., N., and M. Rappoport are heads. The company is rep- 
resented by A. P. Wilkes, 63 Park Row, New York. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Co., Indianapolis, Ind., selling 
seamless silk hosiery to consumers through canvassers, has 
taken over the full fashioned plant of the Albert Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia, which will be operated by a separate 
corporation—the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of Pennsylvania. 
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It is known that for some time the Indianapolis concern 
has been buying hosiery in the gray from several manufac- 
turers who heretofore sold to jobbers only. The Albert 
plant comprises 44 machines. 

Charles E. Leippe, Reading, Pa., receiver for the F. Y. 
Kitzmiller Sons Co., which last year acquired the machin- 
ery, stock and trademarks of the Notaseme Hosiery Co., 
was authorized by the U. S. District Court in Philadelphia 
last month to borrow $200,000 on behalf of the company, 
for the purpose in part of releasing hosiery pledged to 
Holzman & Co., New York as collateral, the goods pledged 
embracing considerable wool hosiery which it was desired 
to put on the market for fall. About $30,000 of the sum 
borrowed by the receiver will be used by him for working 


capital. 


The Knitting Industry in Shanghai 


BY BEN Y. LEE. 


Knitting is a comparatively new industry in China, and 
particularly in Shanghai, where all kinds of industry and 
commerce are concentrating. During the past few years 
this new industry has had a period of very rapid expan- 
sion all over the country. From a household industry it 
has become one of factory proportions, employing special- 
ized machinery for the production of a large quantity of 
hosiery and a comparatively small quantity of underwear. 

The annual production of hosiery has reached more 
than ten million dozen pairs, not including those made of 
woven fabric, which are still worn by a great majority 
of the conservative class. The growth has been so healthy 
that it would not be surprising to obeservers if the an- 
nual consumption were quadrupled within the next few 
years. The future prospect of the industry is bright and 
latent with great possibilities, as China, and more especial- 
ly Shanghai, offers exceptional opportunities for knitting 
mills and as a distributing center for knitted goods. A 
more rapid growth and larger demand so far have been 
retarded by the lack of technical knowledge and experi- 
ence in manufacture, and by a lack of capital. 

There are two great knitting centers in China: Hong 
Kong in the south, and Shanghai in the central portion of 
the country. The former is the original knitting center, 
started over twenty years ago, and is a distributing and 
consuming center, while Shanghai is rapidly becoming the 
leader on account of numerous advantages which it pos- 
sesses over Hong Kong. It is a manufacturing and con- 
suming center, as well as a distributing center for north- 
ern, western and central China. 

Including those in operation in the city of Canton and 
its neighborhood, there are about 1,000 machines running, 
mostly of the “Banner” make. Being a most prosperous 
British Colony, Hong Kong plays an important part in 
the general trade of South China as a trans-shipping point. 
It is a free port, and thus escapes a duty of five per 
cent, which is an advantage over Shanghai. There are 
more than ten modern knitting factories in this Colony, 
and their daily output is more than five thousand dozen 
pairs of hosiery. There has been a great volume of ex- 
port to the central and northern portions of the country, 
but this is decreasing as Shanghai becomes more promi- 





nent in the trade. 

There are many reasons which naturally tend to the 
ultimate supremacy of Shanghai in this new industry. 
Among them are good communication and transporation 
facilities, and industrial and commercial advantages, as 
well as the fact that it is a banking center and, further- 
more, it is the largest city in China. During the past few 
years the hosiery output has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Shanghai being a large cotton spinning center, hosiery 
yarn of the lowest grades can be secured at cheaper prices 
locally than elsewhere. The number of knitting factories, 
including those equipped with hand machines, number more 
than one hundred, and between 70 and 80 of these are mem- 
bers of the Chinese Knitting Association, which was organ- 
ized in 1918. The number of automatic seamless machines, 
including ribbers, is about 1,000, exclusive of the thousands 
of hand knitting machines. The makes used in this dis- 
trict are principally Scott & Williams and Brinton, with a 
smaller percentage of Banners. The underwear industry 
is just beginning to develop in this district. The first one, 
equipped with German machines, started nearly twenty 
years ago, and recently an American firm here sold about 
thirty such machines in and around Shanghai. None of 
these mills is equipped with more than two machines, but 
most of them are doing well. 

Among the more progressive, and in fact the first, 
knitting factory in Shanghai, is the Pioneer Knitting Mill, 
which was organized in 1917. The initial capital was $100,- 
000, with an original installation of two dozen machines. 
As the business prospered, buildings were added and the 
capital increased. The present installation includes 200 
Scott & Williams footers and Wildman ribbers. The cap- 
ital is in excess of $500,000, Mex., and the factory site cov- 
ers more than two acres of land. There are seventy hand 
machines in the machinery installation. The total number 
of operatives is around 800, mostly women and girls, and 
divided into day and night shifts. 

This is a most up-to-date and complete mill, having a 
paper box plant, the only one of its kind in China, modern 
dyeing, finishing and mercerizing equipment. Each footer 
produces about seven dozen pairs of hose per working 


day of ten and a half hours. Imported yarn, 40s/2 and 
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60s/2, is mercerized for the better grade of hosiery for 
either export or domestic consumption. Ladies’ silk stock- 
ings are being produced in great quantity for foreign resi- 
dents and export purposes. 

The promoter of the mill is Z. Z. Zia, ecompradore of 
Anderson, Meyer & Co., representing Scott & Williams here, 
and the manager is W. V. Zia, a returned student from 
England. The system and management of the mill are 
entirely after the American fashion. 

As a general rule, the factories around this district are 
small in size, most of them having a few footers with an 
initial capital ‘of around $10,000. Many use imported 
winders of Japanese make, and a limited number have 
modern dye houses. Few of them use mechanical loopers, 
the hose being looped by hand instead. The circulating 
capital is limited and if credit is bad, bankruptcy is almost 
certain. Not many of them are big enough to employ ma- 
chinists to care for the machines, and if there is trouble, 
the machine-maker is blamed. One time a very small plant 
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$10 to $20. 

The other type is the automatic hand machine, the 
price of which is from $100 to $200, and on which a skill- 
ed knitter can produce as many as four dozen pairs per 
working day of twelve hours. When the cylinder is chang- 
ed, any class of hosiery can be produced. Some claim that 
the hose thus produced is not so elastic as those made on 
the automatic seamless power machines, nevertheless, the 
majority of consumers don’t care about such minute differ- 
ences, provided the price is lower. The average size made 
is between a 9 and a 10, a 94% being the best fitted for the 
average Chinese foot. Some smaller sizes are knitted for 
the “bound foot,” which is a half-hose with a very small 
toe, the size being from a 4 to a 6. In the course of time 
and progress this class will disappear automatically. 

In Shanghai, and, in fact, all over China, automatic 
seamless power machines are imported, almost without ex- 
ception from America. Each make has its so-called “sphere 
of influence.” Banner predominates in the south, par- 


Dyehouse of the Pioneer Knitting Factory, Shanghai. 


had frequent trouble with its footers. Needles were broken 
in wholesale number and there were numerous holes in the 
goods. Aftrward it was found that the machines were 
running from 400 to 500 r.p.m., and the owner said the 
speed was recommended by the agent of the machines. 

Some of the mills do not do their own dyeing and 
bleaching, due either to the lack of proper equipment or 
ignorance, or in some eases to the cheaper cost of haying 
this done by the specialized plants. 

The cheaper grades are usually produced on the hand 
knitting machines. It is almost impossible to determine 
the exact number of these that are used, as they will be 
found, primarily, in the homes, as adjuncts to semi-educa- 
tional and semi-industrial institutions. They are of vari- 
ous makes—German, American, Japanese and native. The 
most common type is one on which the operator has to 
pick each needle at a time when knitting the heel or toe, 
and this is used extensively for knitting silk hose to be 
used domestically. The price for each machine is from 


ticularly in Hong Kong, which is the first home of the 
knitting industry in this country. In the northern and 
central parts, Seott & Williams and Brinton divide the 
honors. As time goes on these spheres of influence will be 
broken up, as each invades the other’s market, depending 
upon the influence and methods of doing business on the 
part of those selling the machines. 

It may be said with certainty that the knitting industry 
in China is wholly an American institution, as most of 
the equipment and methods of operation come directly 
from America. American ideas and American ideals are 
deeply penetrating into every knitting factory, and these 
are increasing and developing gradually. Demand for 
hosiery, underwear, and consequently for such equipment 
will be inereased with the coming years because of China’s 
vast population. Those interested in this business should 
not overlook this bright opportunity in the Orient. 

The hosiery yarn used generally is 32s, 42s and 60s 2- 
ply for the higher grades and goods for export, and 12s, 
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16s and 20s single for the cheaper grades, which usually 
ire sold at between ten and fifteen cents a pair and which 
are are knitted on hand machines. Practically all yarn 
ised, with a small exception, is imported, mostly from 
Japan, as the price there generally is cheaper than in 
England and America—besides the delivery from Japan 
is quicker and they use better selling methods. Very few 
Chinese cotton mills spin fine or hosiery yarn, and when 
they do the price is higher than that of the imported. Es- 
pecially during the last two seasons, when the price of 
American staple has been so dear, Chinese manufacturers 
have not been able to spin such yarn on a profitable basis. 

There are no reliable statistics regarding the amount 
of imported yarn used for knitting, but it can be assumed 
that it takes a little more than a pound of yarn to knit 
one dozen pair. The total annual consumption of hosiery 
is supposed to be around 10,000,000 dozen pairs, and this 
would make this yarn run up around 10,000,000 pounds. 
Practically all the yarn used in the south is imported, while 
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cerized yarn is in popular demand, the price per dozen 


being from three to four dollars Mex. Each dozen pair 
weighs about one pound and a quarter. 

It is the custom of the country that the wholesale busi- 
ness be done on credit, nominally one month and a half, 


+ 


but generally much longer. Every factory is expected to 
have enough running capital to keep it going for at least 
from four to six months, otherwise failure may knock at 
the door any moment. Dyestuffs used come from Ger- 
many while the bleaching powder is still imported from 
Japan in wooden boxes. 

Export trade is handled both direct and through com- 
mission houses. 

Competition in the hosiery trade continues keen, par- 
ticularly in the cheaper grades knitted on hand machines 
and operating all over the country on a very small scale. 
During the past two years many small factories in and 
around Shanghai have been either losing money or liqui- 
dating, due partly to keen competition and to the high 
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Knitting Room of the Pioneer Knitting Factory, Shanghai. 


a very small percentage of the coarse yarn used in Shang- 
hai and the neighborhood is spun by domestic mills. The 
imported, high-grade hosiery is usually used by the foreign 
residents, but the amount is very small, while exports of 
Chinese-made hosiery are also small. Imported yarn comes 
in skein, rarely on cones. 

As indicated, most of the operatives are girls and wom- 
en, except the machinists, dyers, ete. Not many of the 
mills run night shifts, as the time is not convenient for the 
female workers to come and go to the factories in such 
hours. Knitters in most cases receive their pay on a 
piece-work basis. The smaller factories take the advantage 
of the city electric power at comparatively cheap rates, 
while quite a few still use oil engines. 

The most common sizes of hosiery produced are from 
9 to 10 for the Chinese foot, while larger sizes are made 
for export to other Asiatie countries. The silk “exten- 
sion” half-hose of from 5 to 7 for women and girls is in 
good demand, and many claim that good profit can be 
secured in their manufacture, which is done mostly on hand 
The half-hose knitted of 32s 42s mer- 


machines. anid 








price of yarn. During the same period the price of hosiery 


has not advanced in proportion to the increased cost of 
yarn. The high price of yarn and the low price of knitted 
goods have been fhe main factor in putting the knitting 
factories in an unsatisfactory situation. As soon as general 
conditions are adjusted, as soon as the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the country are straightened out, as 
soon as the mass of common people have acquired the taste 
for the automatic seamless hosiery, the prosperity of the 
knitting industry in this vast and populous country will 
be beyond present expectation. The natural outcome, in 
the next deeade, is that the annual consumption of hosiery 
per person will be a half dozen pairs, which means a total 
annual consumption of two hundred million dozen pairs— 
an increase of two thousand per cent over the present. 
When that time comes, then not only will Chinese manu- 
facturers get busy to make fortunes out of it, but also 
those in America who are interested should join in sharing 
the prosperity of this industry with mutual benefit and 


advantage. 
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The Yarn Market 


Prices on the Philadelphia cotton yarn market during 
latter June and the first part of July showed a continued 
decrease in amounts, accompanied by an extension of the 
apathy that for some time has existed with regard to in- 
terest from the purchasing standpoint. 

During the past month the reductions were not so dras- 
tie as the market has experienced, but still showed some 
difference when a comparison was made between the rates 
for the general list. 

The cut affected no particular group in its influence, 
but combed yarns seemed to bear up with less fortitude 
than did the carded yarn section. Individual shading and 
concessions make an accurate determination of the com- 
parative standing impossible, but these statements 
be applied to the market generally. 

The government cotton crop condition report and esti- 
mate came during the first week in July, failing to produce 
any marked effect, other than that sympathetic response 
that is but natural in two commodities so closely intertwin- 
ed. 

This past month as reported here included tlte turn of 
the year from the first half into the second half, and as an 
additional explanation of the continued dullness it was 
pointed out that many factors were engaged in taking the 
semi-annual inventory. This condition applied, of course, 
to both sides of the market—only one side found its stocks 
in one condition while the other reported just the opposite 
situation in their stockrooms. Factors hoped for a psy- 
chological change in the second half of the year, bearing 
in mind the aphorism that when a dog gets half way into 
the woods then he’s on his way out again. 

But as to business transacted recently, it can hardly 
be said that this was any better than the condition which 
has been prevailing for some months. This, in the main, 
of course has been a reflection of the depressed condition 
in textiles as a whole, insofar as the manufacturer is con- 
cerned. Coupled with this there has come about a more de- 
pressed feeling in industry generally, which, while appar- 
ently not so strong as in textiles, has made its influence felt 


may 


nevertheless. 

There seemed during the past month to be more of a 
lessening of interest on the part of buyers, and sellers, 
than has existed. Buyers of course were interested to the 
extent of filling .requirements for their own products, 
and sellers seemed not at all disturbed over the occurrence 
of a holiday and the disposition to prolong it. The condi- 
tion existed but there seemed to be no definite concerted 
action for a practical way to change it. 

At the same time it now is apparent in the market there 
exists an attitude that the state of affairs is approaching 
a place where the condition of things will be reversed and 
the market will experience an upward trend that will re- 
dound to the benefit of the spinner and the yarn consumer. 
It is a hopeful sign that this feeling, even though in the 
midst of a depressed situation, seems to be general. 

A consumer of mercerized yarns—a knitter of half-hose 
—in July expressed the opinion that there was then more 
mercerized hosiery in mill stocks than at any time since 
the year began. This naturally would account for lack of 
interest in yarns on his part. Furthermore, he explained 


that even an increase in yarns is not immediately accom- 
panied by a better price for his own product and thus it 
seems improved conditions for all will not come about in 
such a regular even manner as some calculate. 
Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market 
on July 15: 
Single Skeins. 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 slack 
8 3-4 hadd white warp twist 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tubes 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste 


a | Warps. 


41% 
Se ea 
ae 6H a6,0-we bike ee ews 
Yarn on Cones. 
10s... PF tr ee 


30s oduble carded. 80s tying-in.... é 
Two- Ply Combed Peeler — and Warps. 
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95 
Mule Spun seats ee on Cones. 
45 


55 
Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
2 12 
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H. W. Howarth, son of John H. Howarth, assistant 
superintendent of the Lanett Mill, West Point, Ga., has, 
with L. A. Holborn, incorporated the firm of Holborn and 
Howarth, at Rockingham, N. C. The firm will be equipped 
to handle all branches of engineering and architectural 
work. 

Mr. Holborn, who is president, has been practicing in 
the immediate neighborhood of Rockingham for several 
years, doing strictly architectural work most of the time, 
but also handling some hydro-electrie and railroad work. 

Mr. Howarth, secretary and treasurer of the new firm, 
has been with Robert & Company, of Atlanta, for about two 
years, as resident engineer on municipal and textile work. 
He is well known in different sections of the South where 
he has been engaged in work of an engineering nature in 
the past. 

This new firm of consulting engineers and industrial 
architects will handle reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, hydro-electric and steam power systems, indus- 
trial and textile plants, municipal engineering, sewage dis- 
posal, waterworks and water supply, designs, plans, etc. 
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An Investment that 


Pays Big Dividends 


HE cost of a machine is always 
a secondary to the amount of profit 
it pays through the reduction in 

cost of its product. 


The economy of prepared Filling Yarn for 
weaving by Universal Winding makes this 


preparatory process an investment that pays 


big dividends to cloth manufacturers. 


Wecan prove this claim with figures furnished 
by cloth mills that are enjoying the important 
savings through the use of Universal Winding 


machines. 


Investigate! 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. Philadelphia. 
New York. BOSTON Charlotte. 
Chicago Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 
Depots AND Offices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIs 
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Men and Machines widely spaced 
for the encouragement of skill. 


A Test Laboratory where all raw 
materials must receive the stamp of 
quality. 


An Experimental Laboratory con- 
stantly striving for improvements 
through new methods and the designing 
of new machinery. 


A Machine Shop equipped to supply 
the best in manufacturing equipment. 


Many Units but all so closely con- 
nected that even the slightest improve- 
ments are instantly reflected in the quality 
of “Excelsior- Torrington” needles. 


Jhe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN. U.S.A. 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS MANUFACT URERS SUPPLIES CO. 
140-144 W. 22nd STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES PHILADELPHIA 
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The knit goods primary markets got along during the 
first month of the second half of the. year about where 
they finished the first half, from the viewpoint of volume 
of business and the disposition of jobbers and retailers to 
buy for only immediate needs . Passing through July, the 
markets gave promise of improvement in the way of an ap- 
proach to stability on lower price levels and the prospect 
of more generous placing of forward orders. But it could 
not be said that the outlook carried a picture of anything 
more gratifying than a spurt as buyers come into the mar- 
ket seriously contemplating preparations for a better fall 
movement of goods. 

As in practically all textile lines, knitted goods have 
been in supply far in excess of market needs except under 
the most favorable conditions. Although there has been 
severe curtailment, output still exceeds demand, and ob- 
viously this situation has been a factor in making for low- 
er prices at the factories. So far as manufacturers are 
concerned, commodity prices have been deflated in value, 
but not to an extent where distributors feel safe in car- 
rying goods, in the face of deflation in mill wages and, in 
sequence, still lower prices proportionately as cost has 
been brought down. In expectation of a lowering of cost 
and continued keen competition, distributors necessarily 
have been very chary about contracting for merchandise 
for a future which, it will not be denied, is clouded by an 
excess of partisanship in national politics. 

In favor of the proposal of some interests that the 
commodity markets are due for improvement is the fact 
money is cheap and stocks of goods low. But cheap money 
and the stock situation are to be treated with a large de- 
gree of caution. Some of the banks recently counseled 
against financing raw material purchases, and in most lines 
stocks may be said to be generous. 

While undoubtedly there has been much curtailment of 
production of some classes of hosiery, comparisons made 
with June, 1923, shows that it has not been carried to the 
extent that many believe. In June last year, according to 
statistics supplied by the Bureau of Census there were 
manufactured 4,363,617 dozen pairs of all classes of hosi- 
ery, by 318 manufacturing establishments reporting to the 
Bureau. In May this year 338 establishments reported an 
output of 4,252,341 dozens of all classes, about 100,000 
dozens less than in June, 1923. But in that month the 
orders booked by the 318 establishments aggregated 4,134,- 
363 dozens, against 3,376,622 dozens booked in May this 
year—figures for June, 1924, being not available. So that 
while production declined but a little more than 100,000 
dozens, orders booked fell off by over 700,000 dozens. A 
more disturbing showing is in the matter of unfilled orders, 
amounting to 10,147,357 dozens at the end of June, 1923, 
comparing with 6,442,928 dozens at the end of May last. 
A representative mill, selling to retailers, has on its books 
one-third less forward business than a year ago, although 
the at-once business for the first six months of 1924 fell 
off only about six percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period for 1923. 

By no means has a great part of the surplus stock 
been absorbed, and even now, with many mills idle or 
running part time, more goods appear to be coming out 
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than distributors are taking, in the usual way, and mueh 
distress merchandise still is on the special sale counters of 
the large department stores, whose profits probably have 
increased in inverse ratio as those of manufacturers have 
been diminished. A hosiery manufacturer commenting on 
this phase of the situation says that if he were to sell his 
product at prices being accepted by some mills he would 
be giving away his capital, and it would be but a question 
of time when that would disappear. His is not an isolated 
ease. In favor of manufacturers figuring on lessened out- 
put is the fact practically all mills were shut down for 
about twice the usual period embracing the July holiday. 
Stocks probably are lighter than a few months ago. 

It seems not unlikely that, beginning with August, 
there will be witnessed more. activity among mills, as it is 
believed lower cost, by reason of wage reductions already 
in effect and others to come, will stimulate production. 
For example, several manufacturers who have taken their 
help into their confidence are operating only because the 
operatives accepted cuts in their pay. Had they not done 
so, it was explained to them, the mills would have been 
forced to shut down. In Reading, Pa., the reductions are 
said to range from 12% to 20 per cent, but even at that 
few mills are operating better than three days a week. 
In some of the small towns in interior Pennsylvania reduce- 
tions have been carried to a point where, it is stated, some 
southern manufacturers say they cannot compete in cost 
with the Keystone State mills making low end cotton 
goods. Some of the New York State underwear manufac- 
turers say, on the other hand, that they cannot meet the 
prices of a number of southern mills making heavy weight 
garments. 

It appears that comparatively few hosiery mills in 
Philadelphia have revised wage schedules, but it is pre- 
dicted downward revision is to be general, unless the mar- 
ket situation improves shortly. A manufacturer of in- 
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fants’ socks says wages in his mills will not be disturbed. 
His top-notch grades sell to jobbers less than $2 a dozen, 
and it is his belief that no reduction that could be made 
would so lower the cost of the socks that retailers would 
be willing to put them in a lower price range. Therefore, 
he points out, to reduce operatives’ pay would simply 
give jobbers and retailers larger profits, at the expense of 
the help. He is averse to taking from the employees any- 
thing that does not benefit the consuming public. 

Unless there shall be materially lower prices of cotton 
yarns it would appear prices of cheap hosiery will not be 
affected to an appreciable extent by cuts in mill payrolls. 
But jobbers are waiting for them, and are the instruments 
for curtailing production at a time when it is desirable 
that there be maximum employment. It seems that low 
end cotton hosiery might be regarded an absolutely safe 
buy up to the extent of indicated requirements, and that 
refusal to contract conservatively contributes to prolong- 
ed depression, whereas there would appear justification, 
for more reasons than one, for contracting on a less stingy 
scale. 

Hosiery production plans are being reshaped by not 
a few mills, but in a way that points to’ slightly higher 


rather than lower cost. There is to be no letup in the 
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“ — 
THE-PHILADELPHIA-METAL -DRYING-FORM- COMPANY 


1756 N. Randolph St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
are the only manufacturers of the steam heated Adjustable Metal Drying Forms 


and steam heated SWIVEL FORMS. 


— NOo— 
there is not any other Form which has the flexibility to board Three and Four Sizes 
on One Form and SAVING you STEAM— SPACE— and INVESTMENT. 

Superior in DURABILITY—FLEXIBILITY—and HEATING. 


CAN - YOU-AFFORD-TO - BE- WITHOUT-THIS - EQUIPMENT ? 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
CANADA CHINA and JAPAN 
WALTER W. ERISON Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road 
51 Sinicoe St., TORONTO, CANADA Shanghai, China 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


All grades and Deniers 
American and foreign 
products 


Largest distributor ef Artificial Silk Yarns in the U. S. A. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Long Distance: 


Phone; 
Lexington 2599 


Lexington 2598 


Cable Address: “Roberta N.Y.’ Codes: A-B-C-5th Edition and Bentley’s. 
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manufacture of novelties, which really have been the life of 
the hosiery trade for some time. Jobbers and retailers are 
calling for distinctive lines for their exclusive control, in 
a way. A few are having them in misses’ seven-eighths 
length ribs and fancy top infants’ socks. Special patterns 
for quantity buyers will remove some of the price compe- 
tition, but in design, competition will be no less keen. It 
is a safe prophesy that no manufacturer or dealer will 
want to continue a distinctive line after it has been copied 
and put out at lower prices. This will mean frequent de- 
partures, with innovations following at shorter intervals 
than have separated the introduction of novelties. Thus it 
appears there will be less volume production of given 
lines, but larger output on the whole, for the reason fre- 
quency of style change conduces to more extensive pur- 
chasing by the consuming public. Certain staples, of 
course, will not participate in the trend to distinctiveness, 
except for some slight change in construction. 

The Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, which some time 
ago put on the market a full fashioned stocking with what 
is described as the dark point Van Dyke heel is having 
a steady flow of orders from retailers, who get $2.50 a pair 
for the stocking, notwithstanding $2 is regarded the top 
popular price for full fashioned. It is a successor or com- 
petitor of the Pointex heel, and as the design and name are 
protected by copyright, the Cadet will have a good field 
all to itself until somebody brings out a more attractive 
pattern. 

Women’s silk hosiery in the higher price ranges have 
not been selling well for some time—not since the appear- 
ance of full fashioned to go over the counter at $1.50 a 
pair. From there up to $2 is the popular range for full 
fashioned silk hosiery. Ingrain goods and lace clocking 
are practically off the boards for the time, and white has 
given most of the freak shades a setback. While manufac- 
turers were supplying anywhere from 20 to 40 shades, the 
dyehouse was the busier department of the average silk 
hosiery mill. The great number of shades was a boon to 
builders of dyeing machinery, as mills found it economical 
to adapt their plants to the quick handling of many small 
batches. While there are fewer popular shades, there still 
are enough to make it hazardous to stock up with any. 
Silk hosiery orders will continue to run to variety and small 
quantities. 

Seamless silk hosiery appears to be losing no ground, 
in spite of the broadened use of full fashioned since prices 
of the latter have been brought down on lower tram silk 
and lighter weight fabric. But it looks as though only 
the better grades of all-silk boot hosiery will survive the 
competition. This class of stockings is eutting as deeply 
into mercerized and combed as it is being eut into by 
full fashioned, and spring needle goods in silk are suffer- 
ing little from competition with the flat knitted. The mar- 
ket appears to be well supplied with silk stockings made 
on Pigeon machines, however, and while some equipment in 
this class has been idle in a few of the larger mills, opera- 
tion has been on a more satisfactory scale than in most 
mills equipped with latch needle machines. 

Women’s hosiery of tram and artificial silk in combina- 
tion seems to be the better all-round manufacturing prop- 
osition. Fabric, appearance, durability and price make st 
an appealing stocking, a strong competitor of even the 
spring needle all-silk boot and the finer gauge latch needle. 
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The same combination in full fashioned has got to be rec- 
koned with by seamless interests. 

Some few manufacturers say there is developing a 
broader field for pure fiber boot stockings and half hose. 
They contend that artificial silk has been so improved that 
it can be used in hosiery with a far greater degree of satis- 
faction; that stockings made from the more costly grades 
of fiber have more resistance to wear and laundering and 
present a better appearance than formerly, to say nothing 
of the advantage in price as compared with tram silk, of 
much of which there has been a great deal of complaint re- 
cently, on the ground of unevenness and deceptions prac- 
ticed by certain throwsters. All of which is hurtful to cot- 
ton hosiery interests. 

Compared with March, the production of cotton hos- 
iery in approximately 400 reporting mills fell off in April 
by 10 per cent for men’s and 16 per cent for women’s, in 
contrast with a drop of 8 per cent for all classes. For the 
same month the increase in output of women’s full fashion- 
ed silk gained 5 per cent, while women’s seamless tram 
and fiber in combination declined 13 per cent. These figures 
clearly show the trend from cotton and to full fashioned 
silk, and due to changing in merchandizing policy the latter 
probably will this year and next increase its load. 

Complaint is general among manufacturers that retail 
prices of silk hosiery are out of line with what mills are 
getting, and the more widespread this complaint becomes 
the more will manufacturers be disposed to go over the 
heads of jobber and retailer and sell to consumers direct 
through canvassers. Two of the better known establish- 
ments employing canvassers are known to be having far 
better business than is indicated in the sales of mills to 
jobbers and retailers and, while they are manufacturers, 
it is no secret that they buy large quantities of the hosiery 
which they sell. In the present state of affairs, it is re- 
lated in the trade, these establishments can buy hosiery 
made to their specifications for less than it would cost to 
manufacture were they to expand their plants at this time. 
In fact, it is currently rumored in a quiet way that at least 
two well known mills distributing in the regular way have 
contracts for supplying direct-to-consumer sellers, and that 
others are falling in line. One direct seller last month was 
in the South for the purpose of contracting with a North 
Carolina mill for regular shipments, but the parties failed 
to come to terms on the matter of price, it is stated. 

A half dozen mills selling to jobbers might be mentioned 
as inclined to get into the direct-to-consumer game. They 
reason that it matters little to them how they sell so long 
as they can market their output profitably, and that as 
the consumer pays cash and there are no cancellations the 
consumer market is well worth looking after. The can- 
vasser, they point out, sells goods while the store is wait- 
ing for customers to come in. No big manufacturing con- 
cern, it is cited, depends on the business that floats in ,but 
has the customary army of salesmen on the road. So, 
they say, why not go to the consumer with your product, 
as the manufacturers and dealers in mill supplies go to the 
hosiery manufacturer? Stranger things than the expanding 
of the direct-to-consumer business have happened. Speaking 
of the apathy of retailers toward goods for stock, an exee- 
utive of a well known mill selling to the retail trade said, 
“Just now we are glad to sell in any old way.” 

What may prove more significant than at first appeared 
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was the announcement of a reduction in prices by the Inter- 
woven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and operating 
a number of branch factories. This was the company’s 
first downward revision in over three years, from which it 
may be reasoned it was not made without deliberation. The 
new list enables retailers to revise their prices and still pro- 
vide for the customary 50 per cent markup plus the terms 
discount. For example, it is stated, the hitherto 50-cent 
mercerized half hose now can be passed over the counter at 
40 cents, with no less profit to the dealer. It follows that 


the Interwoven cut will be met by other direct-to-retailer 
mills and by jobbers as well, which means that mills sell- 
ing to jobbers may have to do some revising, if they have 


not already done so. 

Some little life was put into the hosiery primary market 
last month by the offerings of misses’ ribs and infants’ 
socks for the season of 1925. The misses’ seven-eighths 
and three-quarter lengths really came out in the latter part 
of June. Samples at once enlisted the attention of buyers. 
There were new patterns in crochet stitch and jacquard 
for the fancy tops, which have made the derby ribs phe- 
nominal sellers, at least two Philadelphia mills making them 
being engaged 24 hours a day in the filling of late orders 
for the current season. There are so many designs in the 
Jacquard that it is not difficult to assign one to each of 
any number of dealers. 

Two of the larger mills making infants socks showed 
samples on July 1. Buyers became interested, but little 
was heard of price. In fact, there appeared to be a de- 
termination to keep price in the background until the lines 
of other mills came out. The Romberger Knitting Mills, 
Middletown and Lykens, Pa., deferred their opening until 
the 14th, and several others came out about the same time. 
These are the mills taken over a year or more ago by H. K. 
Paul, Jr., when H. A. Romberger retired after devoting 
28 years to amassing a fortune of $2,000,000 in the hosiery 
business. Mr. Paul, in his announcement, refers to the 
Romberger mills as “pioneers in the infants’ fancy sock 
trade.” Mr. Paul now is selling direct to jobbers—jobbers 
only—through his brother, J. E. Paul, having severed con- 
nections with selling agents. 

In the matter of price, infants socks are about where 
they were for the current season. But it will be recalled 
that prices were materially reduced in competition shortly 
after the opening last year and never were moved up. 
By some this year’s opening was regarded too early to fit in 
with general conditions, and it was feared that should buy- 
ers not place orders promptly there might be a repetition 
of the 1923 price competition. In favor of early buying, 
however, is recollection of unsatisfactory deliveries as a 
result of jobbers playing the market last year for reduc- 
tions. Some goods never were delivered to buyers and their 
orders were cancelled. One manufacturer, who had an un- 
expected volume of cancellations, sacrificed approximately 
10,000 dozen pairs of socks a month or more ago, at a time 
when the lines of other mills were being called ‘for by 
jobbers for filling in. He might have gotten value if he 
had not given way to fright. 

Cancellations still are giving some mills no little annoy- 
ance, but the cancellations involve no great quantities of 
goods, as dealers had bought unusually sparingly, some of 
them to their regret. There are three ways for preventing 
cancellation— one by selling nothing to dealers who 
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cancel. Signed contracts would avert a lot of trouble for 
sellers and spare them losses if they proceeded through 
the courts to enforce the contract in the event it became 
necessary. A sure preventive is cash in advance of deliv- 
ery, but even this may fail, as was revealed in the trans- 
action of a wholesaler with a small jobber. The jobber 
looked over goods to the agreed value of $400, gave his 
check in payment on a Saturday and on the same day re- 
moved them from the mill. On Monday he stopped pay- 
ment of the check, and the wholesaler had to find a new 
customer for the goods. 


Of leading interest in the hosiery primary market last 
month was the announcement of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, women’s full fashioned silk hosiery, Reading, Pa., 
of a rather sharp reduction of prices, ranging from 95 cents 
to $1.50 a dozen. The mill’s more popular number was cut 
to $11.75 from $12.60. The present price is $2.10 under 
that of two years ago. The new list applies to goods on 
order and new business to the end of the year. Two days 
after the Berkshire astonished the market with its new 
list the Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, announced a mark- 
down of a dollar a dozen on its several tram silk numbers. 
This brings one popular number down to $9.50 to jobbers. 


Heavy weight underwear prices also underwent a slight 
sealing last month, when the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., came out with a revised list for de- 
liveries July to October inclusive. Making comparisons 
with the opening, in December last, 12-pound union suits 
are lower by 50 to 75 cents, 14-pound by 75 cents to one 
dollar, and 16-pound are down by one dollar to $1.25. 
Some jobbers insist the reductions are not enough, as the 
new prices still are above those for the fall and winter 
of 1913. Ten and 11l-pound shirts and drawers are re- 
duced by 871% cents to one dollar a dozen, and boys’ union 
suits are lower by 3744 to 50 cents a dozen. 

Three days after the Hanes company’s new prices came 
out the Mayo Sales Corporation, selling the production of 
the Washington Mills, Mayodan, N. C., announced similar 
reductions. Later in July other manufacturers fell in line 
with the price lowering movement. 

While jobbers for some time had been waiting for a 
break in winter underwear prices, the announcement of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. caused a mild sensation. It was 
questioned in the trade whether the cuts would supply an 
incentive for jobbers to place orders for as late as October, 
and it was thought probable there would be no general stim- 
ulus until competing manufacturers met the reductions. In 
fact, numbers of jobbers say they wou!d not be inclined to 
buy heavily even though prices were put down to about the 
level of a year ago. They would be governed by the extent 
to which retailers came forward with orders, and most of 
these are expected to defer commitments until well along 
in September. The larger retailers, along with jobbers, 
want to know something approximately about the size of 
the new cotton crop before committing themselves for cot- 
ton goods that will not go over the counter inside of four 
months. 

As some underwear for winter had been bought at the 
opening prices—probably not more than 40 per cent of the 
usual production of many of the northern mills—price re- 
duction is a more serious matter than is contemplated out- 
side the trade, for it is assumed the reductions would have 
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to apply to goods on order and, for keeping peace in the 
family, to a great part of what had been delivered. 

Mill conditions in the Mohawk Valley district of New 
York and in some sections of New England are much dis- 
turbed. There is considerable idle machinery and a large 
part of the equipment is being operated on reduced working 
schedules. There is reported a better situation among the 
southern heavy weight underwear mills, but it is known that 
some of these are in need of business for averting more 
severe curtailment, unless manufacturers be willing to ac- 
cumulate stocks. It is the general understanding that they 
are as reluctant to carry the package on high prices as are 
jobbers and retailers, and that when the merchants come to 
market for their winter supplies, to be shipped out right 
away, mill stocks will be quickly absorbed in taking care 
of at-once delivery orders. 

Retailers are back of the unsatisfactory situation in 
underwear, and that they will be slow to place orders for 
winter is indicated in their attitude toward summer weights, 
of which they are buying so little it might be assumed 
they feared half of the male population intends to go 
through the summer in the leftover winter garments. Some 
of the larger dealers thus far this season have bought less 
summer underwear than many of the smaller ones in normal 
times. They look with dread at anything on the shelves. 
A small department store in Philadelphia feared it had too 
many nainsook garments and returned a half dozen suits 
for credit. This is typical of how retailers feel toward 
goods. A comparable case was that of a retailer who 
ealled on a jobber with one dozen pairs of misses’ ribbed 
stockings, value about $2.75, for exchange for a different 
size. 

Manufacturers of men’s light weight knitted underwear 
either are carrying stocks in excess of their expectations 
or there is going to be a scarcity of such garments before 
the summer season is more than half spent, for jobbers 
have placed very little duplicate business, and few of them 
have supplies for carrying them through another month 
if there shall develop the strong consumer demand that 
is looked for. 

For a month or more there has been a somewhat unex- 
pected volume of business in women’s light weight cotton 
underwear. Some jobbers suddenly found themselves with 
more business in such lines than they were prepared for. 
Probably the explanation for the activity in cotton gar- 
ments is that many women found silk underwear too costly 
for comfort when their incomes from employment were 
shrinking. The unexpected spurt in cottons, however, was 
not enough to materially benefit a number of Pennsylvania 
mills that have been idle or partly so for some months. 

It is the general understanding light underwear for the 
season of 1925 will be opened early in September. In view 
of the long deferred buying for winter it is thought it 
would be inexpedient to offer summer goods in August, as 
first was suggested. 








Hyatt Roller Bearing Company has issued Bulletin No. 
2100 devoted to Hyatt roller bearing applications for tex- 
tile machinery. It describes and illustrates the applica- 
tions in each department of the mill and for general pow- 
er transmission equipment. Copies may be secured upon 
application to the company at the Harrison, N. J., of- 


fice. 
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Stripping Hosiery With Hydrosulphites and Sul- 
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phoxalates, * 
BY A. R. THOMPSON. 


The practice of stripping the color from various textile 
fibers has been increasing in importance rapidly during the 
past decade. 

The stripping or discharging of color from hosiery rep- 
resents only one of the many branches of the textile in- 
dustry in which these compounds find exlensive use. They 
are also used in very large quantities in stripping and 
discharging cotton and woolen shoddy; cotton, wool, silk, 
artificial silk and union goods in the form of piece goods, 
yarn or picked stock. 

When a lot of hosiery has been unevenly or too heavily 
dyed, we may save them by one of two methods, viz., by 
dyeing a heavier shade or by stripping and re-dyeing to the 
proper shade. These stripping agents are also very useful 
in stripping dark shades, which are not selling well in order 
that these same stockings may be dyed in some of the lighter 
shades popular in ladies’ hosiery at the moment. 

The colors used mostly on ladies’ silk hosiery are direct 
cotton colors, neutral dyeing union colors and certain de- 
veloped colors. These colors are made up largely of azo 
dyes and are readily discharged by strong reducing agents 
such as hydrosulphite and sulphoxalate compounds. Woolen 
hosiery which has been dyed with certain chrome colors can 
also be stripped to medium or light shades with these chem- 
icals. 

The exact formula to be used will depend on the color 
to be stripped and the results desired. The simplest meth- 
od, and one which gives very good results on many colors, 
is as follows: Boil for twenty to forty minutes with five 
per cent ammonia and two to five per cent sodium hydro- 
sulphite. The hydrosulphite is not added until the bath 
reaches the boil. The addition of about five per cent boil- 
off oil aids in producing more uniform shades on the silk 
and cotton, and imparts a better feel to the hosiery. The 
addition of a very small amount of anthraquinone paste to 
the bath catalyzes the reduction of the dyes which do not 
reduce readily, and gives a better strip on certain colors. 

If this treatment does not give the desired shade on 
both fibers, the hose should be washed and boiled for 
other twenty to forty minutes with two to four per cent 
basic sulphoxalate formaldehyde of zine and five to eight 
per cent acetic (28 per cent), then washed and re-dyed 
The acid and stripping 


an- 


or finished in the usual manner. 
agent should be mixed cold in a pail or barrel just before 
adding to the bath, and then only after the stripping bath 
reaches the boil. 

Any machine which is suitable for hosiery dyeing may 
be used for stripping. The paddle type of dyeing machine 
serves very well for stripping. 

When Monel metal machines are used it is essential that 
the sodium hydrosulphite bath be kept alkaline. If the 
bath should become slightly acid, hydrogen sulphide would 
be formed, which would attack the Monel metal and cause 
blackening due to the formation of copper sulphide. The 
formulae given will not injure the finest silk hosiery or 
the Monel metal machine parts. 





*A paper read before the Philadelphia Section*of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists, and Colorists. 













































































RANITE STATE LATCH NEEDLES 

have won their enviable position by 
consistently making knitting machines run 
more smoothly with fewer interruptions. 
They do their work perfectly, never fray- 
ing the yarn, because they are made with 
painstaking care and exactness with no 
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rough latches or rivets, every one uniform, 
tempered for maximum resiliency and 
strength. and finished to a satin smooth- 
ness. The large number of satisfied userg 
is ample indication of the confidence the 
knitting industry has in Granite State 
Latch Needles. 


Ask for samples. 


GRANITE STATE NEEDLE 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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IACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mercerized 
Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and 
Skeins. 


20/2-80/2 Natural and 
Gassed. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa. Cameron & Pfingst— 
Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst.—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronte. 


PHILADELPIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 


of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 
will open its 


FORTY-FIRST SEASON 


Day Classes—Sept. 17, 1924. Evening Classes—Oct. 6, 1924 
The number of pupils to be accepted is limited. Applications 
are considered in the order of their receipt. 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School. 
The REGULAR TEXTILE COURSE—Three Years—Comprehen- 
sive, and highly recommended. 
The CHEMISTRY, DYEING AND PRINTING COURSE—Three 
Years—lIncludes all textile fibres. 
Two Year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in 
Cottons, Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and 
Dyeing, admission to which may be had by substituting practical 
experience for a portion of the college entrance units required 
in the Diploma Courses. 
Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be 
had by applying to 
E. W. FRANCE, Director 


Broad and Pine Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Epitor Corron: 

We are using a yarn made of 150 denier artificial silk 
and one strand of pure silk, in making a ladies’ stocking. 
Can any of your readers tell us why it is that the artificial 
yarn will stick out on a damp day while the pure silk will 
remain in the proper position? This is giving us consider- 
able trouble. C. G. (Ga.) 


Yarn Tension Reduces Seconds. 


Eprror Corton: 
We recently had some trouble with seconds on half-hose, 
made on a Scott & Williams G machine, the difficulty being 


right at the beginning of the welt. I began tinkering 
around and the other day I added some friction on my 
yarn, and I have cut my seconds down to around three 
per cent on that very thing. I have found that if a man 
lets the friction on his main yarn get slack, it will cause 
seconds right at this point. wks B...CNY C.) 


Overcoming a Silk Knitting Problem. 


Epitor Corton: 

We are having some difficulty in running a tram silk wet 
on a seamless machine. We wind the silk wet and then 
take it to the machine and run it off, but when we get 
half-way into the cone, we find that it is too dry. We would 
like to have some readers of “Knitting Kinks” explain how 
to overcome this trouble. J. D. S. (Pa.) 
Eprror Corton : 

I have your favor of the 26th enclosing inquiry from 
“J. D. S. (Penn.)” regarding the difficulty they have been 
having in running a tram silk wet on a seamless machine. 

The trouble they have been having is a natural one as 
the water dries out of the silk very rapidlv, especially when 
run over any machine as it gets the heat of contact and fric- 
tion. The usual method of overcoming this is a solution of 
water containing a harmless lubricant that can be easily 
washed out. Some manufacturers simply use five pounds of 
good neutral soap dissolved in six gallons of water. Others 
use one-half gallon of standing soap stock, one-half gallon 
of water and two and one-half pounds of neatsfoot oil, all 
stirred together. There are also on the market various 
high grade emulsions of soaps and oils which give uniform 
and excellent results. 

There are various methods of applying, such as, run- 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Has Trouble With Combined Pure and Art Silk. 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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ning the silk through a trough or over a glass roller, or in 
any manner in which the solution can be fed to the silk. 
With a solution of this kind, even if the water dries 
out, enough of the lubricant will be left on the silk to keep 
it from becoming brittle or dry. The lubricant, however, 
should be of such a nature as to be easily washed off so 
as not to interfere with the further processing of the 


stocking, or other textile fabric. A. J. (Penn.) 





Epiror Coron : 
I note the diffieulty “J. D. S.” 


tram silk wet on a seamless machine. 


is having in running 
As I do not know 
just what kind of a solution he is using, I suggest that he 
try a solution made of olive oil, olive soap, and water. This, 
boiled up together, makes a very good solution which should 
overcome the difficulty now existing. I suggest the follow- 
ing proportions: Use 8 or 10 gallons of water; 1% to 2 
gallons of olive oil, and one large bar of green olive soap 
cut into chips and put into a barrel or some other re 
Boil with live steam until it gets to a milk-like 
solution. Then draw off and put into the trough of the 
roller on the winder. See that the roller runs slowly so 
that the solution will cling to the roller at all times and 
the silk going over it will be sure to get wet all through 
If the roller runs too fast, the solu- 


ceptacle. 


and will not dry out. 
tion will not cling to the roller and naturally the roller 
will have places without any solution on it, and when the 
silk runs over the roller where there is no solution, there 
will be dryness in the silk, and being at the start of the 
winding of the cone or bobbin it would have a tendency to 
dry very quickly. 

I would also suggest that he use an oil bottle with a 
wick, using the solution in the bottle, and that he make 
certain the wick is regulated so that the solution will reach 
the top of the wick freely. Old Knitter (Pa.) 
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We Manufacture 


SILK +MACHNERY 


If in your product you 
use SILK (real or arti- 


ficial) we can furnish | 


MACHINERY . of the 


most approved kind for 


WINDING 
WARPING 
QUILLING 
COPPING 


Write us for details and circulars. 


Benjamin Eastwood Co. 


What Makes These Machines Load at the Latch 
and Cast Off? 


Epiror Corron: 

Our mill has some of the Scott & Williams H-H ma- 
chines, on 108-needle goods. In the cylinder about a 50- 
gauge latch is used, and we find that in making the top 
there is considerable loading up at the latch and cast-off. 
It would seem that possibly the gauge used in the latch is 
too fine for this type of work, but if any readers of 
“Knitting Kinks” have had this same difficulty and have 
overcome it, I surely would like to have them tell us how 
they did it. 

Another trouble we have with these machines is that they 
make drop stitches at the top when making the transfer. 


Does anybody know anything about this? 
Contributor No. 3457. 





Reducing Sinker Breakage. 


Epiror Corron: 

Some time ago, on KG and G Scott & Williams ma- 
chines, we were having considerable breakage of sinkers. 
Upon investigating the matter we found that by taking a 
little off of the outside auxiliary sinker cam at each end, 
we could move the outside auxiliary sinker cam in so as to 
not let the sinkers have too much play while going betweer 
the outside auxiliary sinker cam and the auxiliary sinker 
cam. When the machine is running empty we find that by 
doing this and using a hard sinker, there is less play in 
the sinkers and we get a considerably less breakage of 


sinkers by so doing. a. 8.8. CA. C.3 


Paterson, N. J. 


a 


Bleaching Underwear Fabric. 


Epitor Corron: 

I can answer five, or rather four of “M. G.’s” 
with regard to bleaching knit cotton fabric for underwear 
providing the question has reference to tubing alone. The 
hosiery fabries—(i.e. the stockings, ete.) and their manu- 
facture, are subjects which I had rather leave alone. 

The requirement necessary for 500 or 600 pounds of 


questions 


tubing daily are as follows: 

One sewing machine; one kier, one ton capacity; two or 
three reels for washing; one extractor, one dryer and all 
the accessories. The process will be as follows: 

Wet out through warm water in one box and preferably 
diastafor at 150 degrees F. in another box into the kier; 
then pump the balance of the diastafor into the kier until 
the goods are covered; then let them lie in the kier steep- 
ing all night. Then pull cock and wash twice in hot water 
in kier. Then boil for ten hours in the same kier without 
taking out, run off liquor and wash twice without moving 
from the kier. Then wash out of the kier through water 
in the first box and sour at one-half degree in the second 
box into trucks; let lie one hour then wash through water 
in the first box and chemic at one degree in the second 
box; let lie four hours then wash and sour; wash twice and 
it is finished. Better make the sour of sulphurie acid at 
one-half degree and chemic at one degree. Let the goods 
lie three or four hours on the truck; make the chemic of 
soda and chloride of lime in the usual way; it is the 
cheapest in the end, namely, about 100 pounds bleaching 
powder to 50 pounds sodium carbonate (i. e., soda ash) or 
until the two are about neutral, use the clear liquor and use 
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a little acetic acid in the water while running (not in the 
stock tub.) Perhaps the acetic acid is not necessary. 
Wash well, dry up, ete. Perhaps the goods are clear 
enough without the washing. Use judgment. 

(3) You can use the same equipment for dyeing. Goods 
will be bleached for dyeing ecru unless they are very free 
of motes, ete. 

(4) They will shrink about 8 per cent, I should im 
agine, but only guess. 

(5) Cost should be about two cents a pound. 

(6) No. W. B. (Me.) 


Checking Hosiery in Process. 


Eprtor Corron: 

I wish to submit the system described for keeping a 
check on hosiery through the different processes to your 
“Knitting Kinks” section. I am using the system de- 
scribed in my mill and have used it over a considerable 
period successfully. 

The first process after knitting is inspecting and turn- 
In order to secure the best results it is necessary to 
Another very 


ing. 
have the work inspected as it is knitted. 
important feature in this connection is to have an inspector 
who is in accord with the knitters. Inspecting work in 
this manner as it is knitted will catch menders quickly and 
the knitters will then put forth an extra effort to find the 
machine doing the cutting or other such damage. 

On the other hand, if the knitter’s work is allowed to 
accumulate for the day, there are more chances for bad 
work to go through than as if the inspection had taken 
place promptly after the goods were completed, because the 
knitter can not look at every piece of work he or she knits 
during the day. Naturally, a knitter wants all the work 
to go in perfect, but all of us let some bad work get by. 
If such work does get by and is found later in the finish- 
ing room, it is then practically impossible to tell who 
made the bad work. Figure 1 shows a tracer card or tag 
that has proven advantageous with us, and I believe will 
be an advantage in other knitting mills. 

These tags very seldom get torn off, and in actual work 
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REMARKS 


Fig. 1 


their utility is about as follows: 

First, there are so many pounds to a lot. Count these 
out and put them in a canvas bag with a draw-string. Take 
a looper clip and loop the ticket on to the draw-string 
then when you have put so many dozens or so many pounds 
in the bag tie the draw-string and tuck the strings and the 
ticket inside the bag. Of course a small ticket will go 
on each dozen as usual. If given some publicity through- 
out the mill before putting the system into effect, the 
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tracer ticket will have a tendency to make everybody get on 
the job and try to produce more perfect work. 

Another device which I have found especially handy 
is what I term a card for knitters. This is illustrated in 
Figure 2. This card contains enough space for 88 dozen 
hose. That means four dozen for every square. It is a 
very easy matter to get a punch with some peculiar shape 
that cannot be easily duplicated, and then as fast as a knit- 
ter turns in four dozen, a square is punched in the card to 
indicate that amount. The advantages of such a ecard are 
that the knitter knows just how many dozens he or she 
has finished at any one time, and as they work on piece 
work this allows them to figure the amount of money due 
them and aids greatly in keeping down disputes. Also, the 
superintendent can go through the room and by glancing at 
the cards which are usually kept by each knitter’s machines, 
he can tell at a glance what each knitter is doing. 

Of course these cards could be made as long as needed 
to either increase or decrease the number of dozens per 
column, the only requirement being to leave them of a 
size so that the punch could reach to any one of the squares 
easily. W. H. H. -(Ga.) 


Some Kinks in Hosiery Knitting. 


Epitor Corron : 
Your “Knitting Kinks” 
support of every knitting mill manager; we have long need- 


department is worthy of the 


ed something like it. 

It is an accepted and proven fact that improperly set 
stitch cams, more than any other one element, prevent the 
making of good work. On the other hand, when a man 
has his stitch cams set properly, he has eliminated a large 
per cent of the possibility of bad product. The proper 
way to set a stitch cam is to set it 11/16th inch from the 
bottom of the cam plate to the point of the stitch cam. 

On the old Standard machine, it will be recalled, there 
was no friction; the cam box turned and the cylinder was 
stationary, while on the Scott & Williams and Banner ma- 
chines, the cylinder turns and the cam box is stationary, 
and there must be friction on the needle just above the butt. 
On the old Standards, we used to grind the point of the 
stitch cam the same width as the cylinder walls. On the 
Seott & Williams machine it is stated that as sharp a 
point as can be secured will result in the best work. 

One of your correspondents recently asked what will 
make a machine make menders in the gores of the heel and 
toe. If he will get his sinker cam bumpers set right, and 
use the right kind of yarn, and see that the sinker cams 
also are set properly, he should not have this trouble. You 
know, the machines are made to work on yarn up aad down 
to a certain number, and when a man tries to use yarn 
outside of the range for which the machine is made, he will 
encounter trouble. He can, of course, make adjustments 
that will relieve some of it, but he will never be satisfied 
unless he uses the right yarn. 

Another man wanted to know what makes a machine 
cut the yarn off at the heel and toe. Well, a bad needle 
will do it, so will a stiff latch and a bad sinker. If the 
take-up spring is too tight, or if the sinker cams are in 
too far, this difficulty may result. Using the right kind 
of yarn enters into this, too. 

The man who was having trouble with a Wright steady 
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deal looper that skipped stitches pointed out that he had 
the needle set as close and low as possible when entering 
the brass. He should bear in mind that bad work results 
from having the needle set too low as well as from not 
having it set low enough. If there is a burr or a rough 
place on the needle it will cause it to skip. 

I try always to be open-minded. If somebody doesn’t 
agree with what I have said, nothing would suit me better 
than to have him write you about it. If he can show 
me where I’m wrong, I have profited and so has he. 


Low (Ga.) 





Making Up the Knitting Room Pay Roll. 


Epitor Corron : 

The accompanying illustration shows the method we 
use for making up the payroll in our knitting room. These 
cards are used in duplicate, a pink one is filed on the knit- 
ting room foreman’s desk, and a white one is kept by the 




















operator. Each has the operator’s name and number and 
the date indicating the week covered by the card is placed 
upon it. 

We pay our operators so much for each twenty-five doz- 
en pairs taken off the machines. When a lot of twenty- 
five dozen pairs is knitted, a boy brings the stockings, to- 
gether with the operator’s white card, to the foreman’s 
desk. The foreman places the cards together and punches 
the proper credit opposite the size of the stocking knitted. 
For example, if the stockings are size 8, and the day is 
Monday, the foreman punches out the “25” opposite the 
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Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
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RETURNS AND 
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Manufacturers and converters find that 
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returns and allowances with their re- 
sulting loss in good will are reduced to 







the minimum when light shades are pro- 


duced by the 
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Besides giving uniform color to each 

lot, AUTOGYP 

SAVES TIME 

SAVES {LABOR 

SAVES MATERIAL 

— SAVES FLOOR SPACE 
temperature SAVES ON EQUIPMENT 

Tycos instruments And 

PRODUCES BETTER GOODS 

















Proper handling through tempera- 
ture control improves the lustre and 
makes every batch identical. 


SPECIFY Zcos FOR 
Indicating, Recording or Controll- 
ing Instruments for either 





Send 
for FREE 
Rook 






direct or indirect control. 






Literature on request. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester. NY. U. 
Theres a Fyeus and Tayler 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO.,Inc 


Office, Factory. Laboratories 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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As one ecard is on top 
The boy then 


figure 8 on the card under “M.” 
of the other, this is punched on both cards. 
returns the operator’s card to her. 

If the operator’s work does not come out in even twenty- 
five dozen pair lots at the end of the day, or the end of 
the week, the amount she has knitted is carried over to the 
next day, or the next weck, as the case may be, and the 
eard punched when the lot is completed. 

By using this system we have a simplified and accurate 
method of paying, and the operator has at all times the 
privilege of determining just how much credit has been 
given her. 

The figures on this card may be changed, of course, to 
meet the conditions of any mill, both as to the number in 
a lot, and the range of sizes made. 

A punch cutting a special shape of hole can be used 
to prevent the possibility of defrauding, or, in case of dis- 
pute, the foreman’s card and the operator’s card may be 
placed together to see whether the holes made therein agree. 


J. T. H. (Ga.) 


Preventing Ladies’ Hosiery from Curling. 


PI 


Epitor Corron: 

I was interested in the question from the reader who 
wanted to know how to prevent ladies’ hosiery from curl- 
ing. We have been able to overcome this to a large extent 
by using the following procedure: 

Starting with the make-up, runva reverse twist thirteen 
chain lengths, then make the yarn change and run straight 
twist for fifteen lengths to the transfer. This will make 
about a four-inch hem. If he wants a boot top, make the 
yarn change with either straight or reverse twist, which 
will give about a straight stocking. Without the boot 
top, he should run straight yarn all the way through first 
making a reverse change. This should give a good straight 
euff for the boarder. 

Somebody in a letter to “Knitting Kinks” told about 
what to do when the looper is making holes. In the first 
place, we put the responsibility of this on the operator. 
The forelady checks up on the work done, and for any 
seconds from this cause the girl receives no pay—that is, 
if she lets it go on through without getting the machine 
fixed. If it is a defect in the machine that is causing the 
trouble, she is supposed to stop until the fixer adjusts 
the matter for her. 

As to the defects that might result in holes at the loop- 
er, I have found that the knife being too low, the brush 
being too low, the needle not being low enough are some 
of the things that should be looked for when a machine 
is giving this trouble. H. R. M. (N. C.) 
A Kink on Drop Stitch Hose. 


Eprtror Corron: 

Possibly some of your readers who make drop-stitch 
half-hose will be interested in the following money-saving 
kink that we are using to good advantage on a heather 
drop-stitch half-hose that is drop-stitched only in front: 

We used to take out a needle and make a sure-enough 
drop-stitch, but that cost us thirteen cents a dozen for 
looping. We had to back-stitch on account of the drop- 
stitch running all the way out to the end. 
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Recently we changed our plan by taking out all the 
long needles except where the drop stitch was desired, and 
substituting medium butt needles, using these all the way 
around leaving the long needles in for the drop stitch. 
Then by making some adjustments on the drum cams, we 
stopped the drop-stitch at the tip of the toe, and make it 
plain for the balance of the way. ‘The result is that we 
have an ordinary job of luoping and now pay eight cents 
a dozen for looping We also get a much neater toe than 
formerly. Facing the machine, on the eighth cam on the 
rear drum we put in a cam 5/32nds of aun ineh high. This 
adjustment can be determined by anyone interested in 
making this change. It certainly was a big saving for us. 

Toy Weogtle su.) 


What Cuts the Corner Holes? 


Epitor Corron: 

There are many things that will make a machine cut 
the yarn, and maybe everyone knows all I do about it. 
However, I have noticed onr most common causes are the 
sinkers being too tight, the sinkers being too fast, loose 
latches, stiff latches and the tension being too strong on 
the take-up. 

I should like to ask a-question for some of your read- 
ers to answer: what causes the Model A, George D. Mayo 
machine to cut corner holes? This is giving me consider- 
able trouble and I should appreciate any suggestions from 
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any readers to prevent it. 


This is your department. Use it! 


RU ed 


FALLS 


in mills, both on 
stairs and on the 
level are respon- 
sible for a very 
high percentage 
of fatalities and 
of lost time 
claims. One fa- 
tality in the 
course of a year 
results in a big 
increase in com- 
pensation insur- 
ance. The loss 
e>: of trained work- 
2 men even for a 
P=4| day slows up 
“"\ production, 
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Anti-Slip Treads 


MaKE WaLkways SAFE 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA,: BEAULLIEU & APPLEWHITE CoO. 
“ par "ae * Citizens and Southern Bank Bidz, , 
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Straight As An Arrow 
«after 14 years of Service! 


HROUGH repeating frosts and thaws, through 
winter snows and summer rains—year after 
year—this Anchor Post Chain Link Fence, 4600 feet 


in length, has retained its original alignment. 







Firm, as erect as a West Pointer—after 14 years 
of service—this stalwart barrier can be banked on to 
provide many, many more years of unfailing pro- 
tection. 


Held oe If you have the erection of a fence in mind, you 
: will find the many advantages of Anchor Post con- 
struction worthy of your consideration. 
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a tree by its Roots 









ANCHOR Post IRON Works, 52 CHURCH StT., NEw YorK, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA.: Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., Citizens Southern Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 







Boston, Mass.: Anchor Post Iron Works, 79 Milk St.; Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 
315 Palmetto Bldg.; Savannah, Ga.: C M. MacLean Co., 20 Easty Bay St.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; Birmingham, Ala.: C. C. Caldwell, 
2011 Third Ave. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SALES AGENTS IN OTHER CITIES 


Anchor Post Fences 


FIRM ~because. Anchored PERMANENT~because Galvanized 
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It’s A Broadside— 


If it is an especially large illustration for an especially large piece 
of literature, chart, birds eye view, map, etc. Whether it be in 
one or more colors, our plant is equipped to supply your needs, 
No halftone or line plate too large or too small for our equipment, 


Illustrating Your Literature 


Sometimes in the preparation of your sales and advertising plans you find the 
need cf some especially prepared piece of literature, the execution of which 
will baffle your photographer, electrotyper and printer. Frequently you may 
seek a service that the ordinary plant cannot give. 


Our plant is designed and equipped for the accomplishment of many difficult 
products that cannot be secured from most photo-engraving establishments; 
is equipped to furnish the best of photo-engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
nickelhyping, commercial art and allied service, whether large or small, whether 
one or more colors. The extent of our 

eguipment is reflected in the large pro- 

cess camera, which can furnish you 

with process color plates as large as a 

yard square. One of the 6 largest in 

the world. If you have an idea you 

wish carried into execution, we are at 

your service. We will gladly perfect 

it and illustrate it. 


Jacobs & Company 


Clinton, S. C. 


Advertising, Commercial Art 
Photo-Engraving—Electroty ping 
Nickelty ping 
€olor Printing 
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Time Defying Spools— 


POOLS that end spool renewal and material and time 
S iosses—that protect employees against injury when 
stopping broken spools—are real investments. 

The “DIXIE” Fibre Head Spool is another one of the famous 


Steel Heddle products—a product that must be of superior 
quality or it would not be produced by Steel Heddle. 


The head of the “DIXIE” is made of vulcanized hard rag 
fibre which insures it against splintering or breaking—a 
spool that will stand the hard knocks to which spools are 
daily subjected, one that requires no replacement. Can 
you say the same for the spools you are now using? 


There are long-wearing “DIXIE” Fibre Head Spools for 
every type of textile mill use; may we send you samples 
to test on your own creels. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





Branches: 
Barlow & Hocknell, Grosvenor Bldg., Robert Lang, 
Huddersfield, England. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China. 
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“The World's Best 
Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Scouring Machinery.” 


False 


Economy 


It is false economy to keep on 
year after year repairing old 
machinery which can never 
produce a satisfactory output. 


PU 
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A 41% Reduction 
In Drying Cost 


Through the “‘Hurricane’’ Yarn Dryer 
T a well known rug manufacturing com- 


pany in New Jersey a “HURRICANE” 
Automatic yarn dryer has effected a reduction 
in drying costs of 41%, as against a former 
cost of $.353, the present cost with a 
“HURRICANE” is $.210 per 100 pounds. 
The total saving at this plant amounts to 
$3,763.06 per year, or an annual return of 
139% on the dryer investment. 
We have available for those interested in im- 
proving their drying methods some very inter- 
esting detailed data on drying costs which we 


SUASOREADADONAENO EEN ONORO OEE 


will supply on request. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Drying and Finishing Machinery 
Stokley Street above Westmoreland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian 7 MRC AN = New England 
Ae SS MiSs 


Consider the advisability of 
installing new machinery 
combining all the most effi- 
cient modern devices for re- 
liability, speed and safety. 
The hundreds of K-W Ma- 
chines which we have. sold to 
Textile Mills have, by their 
long years of service, steadily 
built up a reputation that has 
made K-W synonymous with 
the “World’s Best Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Scouring Ma- 
chinery.” 

Our years of experience and 
the efficiency of our methods 
guarantee economy in first 
cost, and economy 
throughout a long life of effi- 
cient service under the sever- 
est usage. 


K-W engineers are at your 
Write today service and will gladly offer 
vie oll suggestions and help you solve 
any finishing problem in your 
mill, without obligation to 
you. 


Agents: ° MN = 

Whitehead, uN MNES slearionme 
Emmans, Ltd., 0 og é Engineering Co 

Montroal - ¥o ty State. St... 
a ‘ 4 Mass. 


an 
Hamilton 
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“RODNEY HUNT” 


Folding Reel 


The 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Company 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


KLAUDER 
-WELDON 


DYEING-BLEACHING 
SCOURING-MACHINERY 


Patented Wood Drum Construction 


Folds the Goods 
Eliminates Tangles 
Increases Tub Capacity 


Eliminates Rust Stains 
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Rodney Hunt Machine Company 


47 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 
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The pen of this Foxboro Recording Pressure Gauge (range 0 to 
100 Ibs. per sq. in.) has returned exactly to zero after recording 
pressures of 100 lbs. per sq. in. and 206 Ibs. per sq. in., without 
a sign of weakening. 


j 100% OVERLOAD 


Can the Instruments You Buy 
Pass This Supreme Test? 


For months we have told you how Foxboro Pressure and 
Temperature Recorders meet the fundamental require- 
ments of permanent calibration, accuracy and long life. 
Now we submit proof. 

The test here described proves that you can depend up- 
on Foxboro Recorders not only when service conditions 
are normal—almost any instrument is reasonably ac- 
curate at such times—but when they are unusually 
severe. 


Read Mr. Ellis’ affidavit. 





‘I, George R. Ellis, practicing attorney in 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, being duly sworn, 
depose and say that I have no interest directly 
or indirectly in The Foxboro Co., Inc., of tnis 
town. 


I further state that the following test of the 
Foxboro Helical Tube Movement as shown by 
the accompanying plate was made and photo- 
graphed on February 12, 1924. An Helical Tube 
Movement for recording pressure, total range 
© to 100 Ibs. per sq. in., starting at o pressure 
was made to register 100 lbs. pressure, or maxi- 
mum chart range, hold and return exactly to 
zero, then register 200 lbs. pressure, or 100% 
Overload, hold and again return exactly tozero, 
The Foxboro Helical Tube Movement used in 
said test was of standard materials and taken 
directly from stock."’ 


(Signed) George R. Ellis 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Norfolk, SS. 


Subscribed and sworn to this ninth day of May, 
” A. D. 1924, before me 


Helen L. Miller, Notary Public 











Here is legal proof of our claims that the Foxboro Im- 
proved Helical Tube Movement is permanent in cali- 
bration and will not fatigue, set, split, leak or crack even 
when subjected to excess pressures that carry the pen 
way beyond the outer edge of the chart. 

The advantages of Foxboro construction are forcibly 
brought home to you at times when plant efficiency, 
even safety, depends upon the accuracy of a record 

Send for Bulletin AS-98-2. 


THE FOXBORO CO., INC. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Los Angeles Birmingham Cleveland 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Tulsa 
Rochester Pittsburgh Boston Portland, Ore. 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 6865 
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Electric Underdriven Ertractor 



















Fletcher Extractors have a reputation 






in the textile field which is insurpassable, 






earned by the year-in and year-out de- 









pendability of every extractor turned out 


by the Fletcher Works. 

























Fletcher Extractors are of the latest 
types and retain a simplicity, sturdiness 
and durability characteristic of them. 


















Write for further information. 












FLETCHER WorKs 


FORMERLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Ave, & Second St. Philadelphia 











Sales and Service in Boston, Chicago, Charlotte (N. C.) 
Atlanta (Ga.), Portland (Ore.), Los Angeles and 
San Francisco 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


HUUUUUUETENA GENTE” 


Veneeenee 


Oldest in Years., Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas. Progressive in Methods 
“Service” Our Motto 


All kinds of 
Warp Dressings, Finishing Materials, Soaps, 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit Your Problems to Us 
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PE 
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*‘Cotton Mill Machinery 


Calculations’’ 


ur 


VERY Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 
tailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made on any cotton mill ma- 
chinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on 
the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 


The American Humatic Hydro Extractor diagrams and contain 21 reference tables. 
A few of the many Humatic users :—Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., New York; United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., Chattanooga ; Quaker Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia ; Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga; Phoenix Hosiery Mills, Milwaukee. 
These and others profit by the Humatic’s 10% 
greater basket holding capacity and 100% oper- 
ator protection. Write for bulletins. 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 
SpecialtyDept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 

cronto. Ontario, Canada. 


The HUMATIC c Hydro 


EXTRACTOR 


As the value of a book lies in its contents 
and not in a fancy cover, we have put these 
two volumes out in a strong, serviceable pa- 


per binding. You can secure them free in 
conjunction with a subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PROFITABLE MILL SUPPLIES 


Your experience as a mill man has made you 
, judge as to the merits and requirements nec- 
ssary for mill supplies to meet your particular 
needs. 


They must conform to a definite standard 
and reliably function according to their purpose. 


That 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling Special 
fully meet the demands expected of them you 
need but to refer to their many users who ex- 
press their appreciation of 


== the unusual results which 





= ug follow their use. 


And not only are these 
definite results produced, but 
also the economy of the cost 
is an outstanding feature. 






Ask your supply man. 
The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


( AULVOUGAOEOADASEREGUNOOUACUGASANSODAULANDUGUGAAENAREAAERELECOGULOGUACEGEGEOEAEDUODEAUAOEEEEOEAEAEAATEA TNT? 


COTTON 
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(darren Soaps 
Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 





(darren Soap Mfg. Go. 


Estabtished 1870 
77 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 


Boston 
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61 Broapway, New York 


Providence Troy 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE UNIFORM THIN BOILING 


STEIN, HALL& COne 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES: yy WORKS: 
110 East 42nd St. Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cicero, Ill. 


(New Bowery Savings Bank Building) /. B 
a / Sn 5 —Brampton, Ont. 
New York City — 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of materials for 
SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Dextrines 
Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Oft Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


/eveerervaceeneencevevnsonnsstovocoocouseevesenerenseenengcngnnnsvsnevsssseauecvven.usvveeeeereeeeeeeerenenernsne"sseenuenraaeneeqn01 evevererveqsnennsgnsttttreasenvanvestotvyrresstevusersereseet: 
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Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 


has taken over the business form- DYE ST U FF 


erly conducted by the Dyestuff 


Department of the Grasselli Chem- 

ical Co., and will also act as the | ASSEL 
sole American Distributors of the 

products manufactured by Farben- 

fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., COR POR ATION 
of Leverkusen, Germany. 


WORKS: 
117 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK Rencsssiner, N. Y. 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Grasselli, N. J. 


Charlotte San Francisco Sole Selling Agents for 
Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 
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Tanks That 


Outlast Steel 


A wooden tank made right 
of the right materials will 
outlast any steel tank made, 
especially when they are 
used for handling acids, hot 
oils, paints, dyes, soaps, etc. 


Our many years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of 
tanks assures you the great- 
est efficiency and long life 
possible in 


HIGHTOWER 


Cypress 


WOODEN TANKS 


They are made from heart 
cypress stock thoroughly 
seasoned and reinforced. In 
addition to rectangular 
tanks, Hightower Tanks are 
made in a complete Hne of 
round tanks equipped with 
round iron hoops and malle- 
able draw lugs. 

For perfect satisfaction 
and maximum econo- 
omy in tanks, insist on 
HIGHTOWER Quality. Ask 
for quotations on any size. 


HIGHTOWER 


BOX & TANK COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


COTTON 


y CHEMICAL SPECIALISTS 


to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


TEXTILE GUM 


for fabric printing 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
BLEACHING OIL 


ALIZARINE YELLOWS 
CHROME MORDANTS 


HYDROSULPHITES 


for stripping and discharge printing 


INDIGOLITE 
for indigo discharge 


GUMS 


Arabic, Tragacanth, Karaya 


SOLUBLE OILS 


JACQUES WOLF X CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.d. 


Western Representatives: 
Aniline Color & Chemical Co. 
162 West Kinzie Street 590 Howard Street 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 
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Rohm & Haas Company he. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BRISTOL, PA. 


Chas. Lennig & Company 


Incorporated 


40 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa 
Works: Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa 


Manufacturers of 


Concentrated Sodium Sulphide 
Crystal Sodium Sulphide 


SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE-- 
Sulphoxylates and Allied Products. 


LYKOPON—Sodium Hydrosulphite— 


For reducing Indigo and vat 
dyes. Of highest quality and 
absolutely standard. 


FORMOPON—For discharging. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For stripping. 
PROTOLIN—for stripping. 


INDOPON W—lIndigo Discharge As- 
sistant. 


NUANSOLAUOGURRRRUOONAOEUDORNGeDERAUOEREEOUAOOEOEDOOCOUEORERDOSEOORSOOOOONOEROONONNCDOONtUORSHOOUsOnSReONONNOED, 


Also manufacturers of the following chemicals: 
ALUM GLAUBER SALT 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA— OIL OF VITRIOL 

Iron Free NITRIC ACID 
PAPER MAKERS’ ALUM MURIATIC ACID 

WATER FILTRATION ALUM NITRATE OF LEAD 
TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


MrT TT TC iin ch a Gite Co oO 


Represented by 


The MAKENWORTH COMPANY 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Staleys 
are 


Your mill problems? Staley service will help 
you solve them. 
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Eannencanaassasnasaaaas 


Staley experts analyze your individual mill 
conditions and compound special starches 
for each specific need. 


Staley manufacturing facilities, the most 
complete and scientific in the industry, guar- 
antee the absolute maintenance of prescribed 
properties in each starch employed. 


Both quality and quantity of mill production 
are inevitably improved as a result. 


A consultation with our- technical staff car- 
ries no obligation. Write us. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
508 Andrews Law Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. O. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
25 Church St., New York Oity 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Uniform in Application 


_ Penetrating, Lubricating, Dependable 









BOSSON & LANE 


ATLANTIC, ; MASS. 





COTTON 
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VICTROLYN 


ONEUEUUUOUOEEOONE NAA HERGAANoNEoeRAUNOROOnODsaRARONNAeeneoNONNS 





Assistant in Warp Sizing 


Cotton 
Piece Goods 





KLORASENE 


will remove Oil Stains. 





**The goods have a finer face’’ 
If you are troubled, write us. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 








Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 
The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 
no other starch. 

A cow! order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPAN Y, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience, 
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“Men don’t have to run around for covers— 
they work faster in a clear atmosphere. Our 
customers have given us increased business 
because of better work” 


5 
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Pins 


Sec’y Prominent Dyeing and Bleaching Plant 
writes :— 


“In 1916, 1918 and 1919 we installed Buffalo 
Forge outfits which discharge warm air all 
around the room where ceiling starts to pitch. 


‘This system is absolutely effective in prevent- 
ing condensation of moisture and dripping of 
water onto the cloth. 


‘We get a much longer life out of all our pul- 
leys, shafting, machinery and-the roof of the 
building. We figure that the roof life is easily 
doubled and since the roof on one room is worth 
from $3,000 to $4,000 this amounts to a good 


deal. 


460 Broadway 


CLEARER 


‘““We estimate our three Buffalo Forge installa- 
tions repay their original cost every three years.” 


“We figure our 30 jigs daily produce 30,000 
yards of which 4,500 yards were spotted. At 
$1.15 a yard the loss was $675.00 in a single 
day. 


“Our Buffalo Forge outfits probably save 
$6,840.00 a year by preventing spotted goods 
as well as other savings due to doubled life of 
roofs, etc. 


“Our satisfaction with the system is indicated 
by our three successive purchases.” 


Send for catalog No. 721-A-78 or for representatives. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Quahty and Service 


SLAS HER CLOW EES 


Manufacturers are obtain- 
ing such perfect results 
from our Roller Oloths be- 
cause it is made of the right 
material, with just the right 
cushion and uniformity of 
surface. 

Our Olearer Oloth is con- 


structed of the highest 
grade materials with strong 
nap that does not pull out 
and its uniform length is 
such that rolls are cleared 
entirely of short fibre. 

Our Slasher Oloth is of the 
same high quality construc- 


tion. It has sufficient cush- 
ion and is porous enough to 
thoroughly force the sizing 
into the yarn. 

A small trial order will con- 
vince you of the superiority 
of these perfect cloths. Ask 
for samples and prices. 


DELP JP ETI 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Sales Agent, MC Sanders, Greenville, §C 
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Cold Rolled Steel Shafts in The 


ALLEN COMPANY 


OLD STYLE SECTION BEAM 


Only cold rolled steel shafts are used in our Old Style Section Beams—this 


assures 


greater strength and longer life. Inside heads milled and forced on shaft under great 
pressure. Staves secured to inner heads by screws, holes being bunged to insure smooth 
surface on barrel. Finished with coat of best linseed oil for protection from moisture. 


May be used with any make of head. 


Allen Company products tried under your own conditions, will 
prove profitable investments. Write for catalog showing our 
complete line—it’s free. 


ALLEN COMPANY, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Wooden Beam Heads, Section Beams, Loom Beam Heads, Top Beams, Beam Trucks, Trucks and other wooden specialties. 


Southern Representative: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Cylinder and Stripper and 


Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 


will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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FDRINKING ! FOUNTAIN: 
mile? and PL. "AYGROUND: 


Real water de- 
vices made for 
heavy duty ser- 
vice. Foor-PRoor. 
Bubbler is adjust- 
able to water pres- 
sure and affords a 
full soft bubble 
and a_ satisfying 
drink. A thin 
squirting stream 
is impossible. 


Bubbler heads and 
stop cocks sold 
separately when 
wanted, 


Outdoor Bubble 


Fonts for ‘(HERCULES’’ 
Playgrounds. Cast Brass 


ountain 
Yard Hydrants — 
—Fire Hydrants 


SUSUCAAUOCEUCRELUGUUUOOEEROEUUOOUDSROCOUAUUOMSEDEOOOEOEOOGEUNOUEREASOSSUOUOOUOUROONOUOOSOEEANNLEOOOSS 


a. 


ROVING 


Automatic Scales 
FOR WEIGHING OR CHECKING 


Raw Material Bobbins 
Sorts Roving 
Soap, Alkali and Yarn 

Dyes Yardage 
Balls and Sliver Section Beams 
Test Pieces Shipments 
Tops And for many 
Laps other purposes. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic neg) oe ang ew ae ee . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
i i in ¢t es an 
sae “i 1 in Seitgloas Revlon ‘countries Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 
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Write for fully illustrated 
Bowls a Bubbler catalogues. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
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DRINKING SANITARILY 


—because the lips cannot touch the nozzle. This 
is an outstanding advantage of R-S Drinking 
Fountains. A special “vertico-slant” prevents them. 
No filthy crevices to throw off contaminating germs 
to your workers. Keep them contented and healthy 
with cool, clear, fresh water—drink sanitarily, 


MEUUENTUENEAAEREUANEUDENEUENTATNOTENNAEETUTATESOUONUOEAESONOTEN SEREATANOTERET SOLE RERNOSROUADEOUOEOENUOGELOOECOUROOUEOEOSOREEE 


R-S Drinking Fountains in your plant keep your 
production up when hot, sullen days tend to pull 
your workmen’s produciveness down. 


Write for our new catalog, illustrating 
R-S Fountains. It’s yours for the asking. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


57 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A National Verdict of 
“NOTHING BETTER” 
Merits Your Consideration 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Latest 


NORDRAY 


Automatic Loom 


Multiple-harness, Feeler type 


built by 
HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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at MILFORD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE at 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This loom was shown at the 
Late Greenville Exposition 
and excited great interest. 


It is Still the Simplest. 
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The Safe and Quick 
Way to Condition 


Yarn 


Various methods have been tried 
and used for conditioning yarn, 
but the only safe and quick way 
is with a 


SARGENT 
YARN CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 


It sets the twist, restores the 
proper degree of moisture and 
absolutely prevents “kinks” with 
the same degree of thoroughness 
and accuracy, hour after hour 
and day after day. 


—and it only takes 60. seconds 
to produce the very best results. 


Let us tell you more about this 
machine for conditioning cotton, 
wool and worsted filling. Full 
details sent on request—write 
for them today. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 
CORPORATION 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SARGENT 


YARN CONDITIONING 


MACHINE 
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HARDY BRUSHES 


Textile Brushes of 
Every Description 


= COANEERELEDNAENOUSNUULAUAAEAAESUEEERSSAOASASEAEAAOOUEEEEEEAEADAEO EOE UESEEEEEEREAA ATAU TOEEECOEE Ee 


We specialize on 


Cotton Comber Rolls 
for both Nasmith and Whitin Combs 


x 


PREVENTION 


Furnisher Brushes 
for Cotton Printing. 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention and we 
will be pleased to quote 
and furnish samples. 


FRANK H. HARDY, AGENT 


Manufacturer of Brushes 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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FACTORY AND TOILET PARTITIONS 
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possess 
unusual 
features 





B Y the use of the Eclipse 
Automatic Stop Motion, 
95% of the Roving is con- 


verted into yarn. Strength 


Attractive- 
ness 


Any make of spinning 
frame can be equipped with 
this waste preventing de- 
vice. 


Low First 
Cost 


Permanency 
¥ Adaptability 


Ease of 
Installation 


Let us explain in detail. 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES 


Incorporated 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of t= 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
m Automatic Stop Motion 
3 Yarn Tension Device 
LPSEY Eclipse Van Ness 


Dyeing Machine 


SEgunnsunrveneneaecuusevacaccveannenusnoonecseseeaeacasaaeeccascoonccecsccacannaceacauscoseensesenaesoseseeerninity : = he i ] ] Company a 
5321 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 





Complete details in 
Sweet’s Architectural || 
and Engineering Edi- | 


tions. | 


Send for folders showing 
Mills Method of Metal Construction. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Guaranteed Textile Brushes 













ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


BUY RIGHT! 


One of the most successful 


cotton mill executives in 
the South told us this. 


Said he: 












“In Boom times when we 
are up to the hilt in produc- 
tion I am not so careful 
about purchase sheets and 
costs. 












‘But when things tighten 
up I have always taken 
charge of purchasing. 






‘‘Some folks say that’s the 
way I have made my 
money. | know it’s the way 
I've saved a lot of money. 
Not always on first cost for 
I'm not a cheap buyer, but 
by buying right. Getting 
Dollar for Dollar!” 















He finished up by giving us 
an order for brushes. 







ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON 











Bates Manufacturing Co.. Lewist 


FLOO 


on, Maine. 
Manufacturers of Ginghams, Bedspreads and Damask. 


CLEAN 


RS 


Promote Better Work 


The Bates Mfg. Co., noted for the high quality of its 


output, has long since discovered the 
FLOORS in maintaining the excellence 


There is not half the danger of spoilag 


in such a mill. The FINNELL System 


value of CLEAN 


2 of its product. 


ye through soiling 
of Electric Scrub- 


bing keeps floors as near to being spotlessly clean as is 
humanly possible. It maintains this cleanliness for 


much less than it costs to keep floors 


even partly clean 


by old fashioned hand and knee scrubbing. 











mills have ad 


of cleanliness, 


the FINNELL 


picture films 


ti 


ec 


More than thre 
ypted the 


conclusively not 
labor saved, in a higher 
health and happiness 


If vou wish to see exactly how 


write us, asking for re] 


e hundred textile 
Finnell 


System. It has proved its worth 


only in time and 
degree 


but also in its 


beneficial influence upon the 


of workers. 


System operates, 


yresenta- 


tive to bring his projector to your 
office and show you our motion 


Free Booklet 


trical = Scrut 
ng 1 book 
be sent to 


any executive on re 


with 


our latest broadside 


ontaining large pic- 








ires and full descrip 

on of FINNELL 

juipment in various 
Address. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 


SALES COMPANY 


District Offices in Principal Cities. 


58 COLLIER STREET 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business“ 
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Bobbins Spools Skewers | 
Tubes Rolls 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


OUR oa Ey OUR 
CUSTOMERS SAY | — | | ial 


The careful attention AEE Se emt. ge ee Z 
that bas give fe — wie es | xtc >) teehee cee. 5 Ia re ; 

manufacture of their ee Se St Seo : fe 

requirements means a | gue eee > : ws f a WHATEVER 
stromaer ane powre re- [incomes : : in a +l ae ee 

iable Bobbin for them, | “Qiieeus ; ri ae 

while to us it means ~ : ~ ieee “Liter ? you 
repeat orders. ,. 

We put all styles of @ 

reinforcements 

on Bobbins and Spools 

for conditioning of 

yarns. a 

All Bobbins enameled 

by our own process. 


to 
ronn) 
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For service and prompt attention write us. 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS. ro 4 | 
SPINNING RING Le Fut 
SPECIALISTS aah. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS DIAMOND FINISH 
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All Steel Loom and Section Beam Heads 


Cannot Break 
Do not Bend 





o 


‘‘ALL STEEL’’ ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
SPLIT OB SOLID TYPE 
PATENT PENDING 





“ALL STEEL’’ LOOM BEAM HEAD 





‘‘ALL STEEL’’ SECTION BEAM HEAD 
PATENTED 


DUPLICATE YOUR CAST IRON HEAD IN STEEL—ELIMINATE ALL BREAKAGE 
MAKE YOUR BEAM HEAD INVESTMENT PERMANENT 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 


Attleboro, Mass. 
i 
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They Have Made Their Mark 


Certainly the buyer of Williams Shuttles has every reason to feel 
confident in his purchase. For one thing, he is buying more than 
mere mechanism with a duty to perform. There goes with 
Williams Shuttles the knowledge that they have proved their 
worth among mill men. The user of these shuttles invests in the 
ripened experience of men who have made them their life work. 

It is not hard to understand the popularity of these loom special- 
ties among mill men. One vital reason is the perfect co-ordination 
they afford. Then again, there is their economical operation. 
Replacements, needless to say, are not so frequent. 

















Suppose we tell you about our plan for the reduction of your 
shuttle investment. Write today. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE” 
MILLBURY MASS. 


Southern Representative: GEORGE F. BAHAN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Shambow Shuttles Cost Less Than 
Ordinary Shuttles 


When you figure the cost of a shuttle, you base your figur- 
ing on what it will do in the loom. 


How much does a “Smash” Cost you? 

How much does a stopped loom cost you per minute? 
How much does a poor tip cost in the warp snips it causes? 
How many yards of seconds do you produce? 


A shuttle that contributes to these manufacturing costs 
is not cheap 


No Matter What Price the Shuttle-Maker Quotes! 
Shambow Quality is Obtainable Only in Shambow Shuttles 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 


FACTORIES 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. ; GREENVILLE, S. C. 
John C. Shambow. Pres. H. H. Ulman, V, P. & G. M. 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


A new 
material 
for mill 
trucks! 


Why Haskins 
Veneered Steel 


is proving 80 
P 9 l so that it can easily be handled, and 
successfu accurately guided about the mill. 
The photograph yd ao a section of The many years of service which Haskins 
Haskins Veneered S Note the outer Veneered Steel has given, fully justifies 
strips which are made ot galvanized steel, the claim that over ten years, without 
inclosing a wood core. A patented con- repairs, will be the average life of the 
struction binds them closely together. aoe oe “‘Armord’”’ Bese. gedging 
rom the warm reception these trucks have 
The Purpose of the steel already met with, they satisfy the real 
—is to make trucks which can ward off need which its owners recognized. Fur- 
the severe blows encountered in daily ther data gladly sent on request. 


mill use. It also provides a smooth sur- 
face which cannot injure or tear the R @! HASKINS Co. 
most delicate of fabrics. . . 

The Purpose of the wood 520 W. Monroe St. 


—is to keep the weight of the truck down Chicago Illinois 


HASKINS ‘‘ARMORD’’ TRUCKS 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Tracks : wy “‘slam- 
bang 
proof’’ 


Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


tim Poe 
fee CU) 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 
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COTTON 


TES MACHINE WORKS 


ESTASLISHED i8 


se Gries wl -Ned. INERY 


IMPROVED MODEL H 
WHITIN 
DRAWING FRAME 


NEW WEIGHTING 
NEW STOP MOTION 
NEW GEARING 
NARROWER WIDTH 


EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


We Manufacture— 
LERREEDS -- 2 2 oe eee 


Heavy Duck and Fancy Reeds a_ Specialty 


HEDDLE FRAMES ---------- 


With Sliding Hooks and Double Bars 
Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


TWIN STEEL WIRE HEDDLES 


With or without Inserted Eyes 
Samples and Prices Furnished on Request. 


WALKER MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St.,? Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: 201 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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“ECONOMY” 
SECTION BEAMS 
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Bl ? “KORE-LOKT” PIN BOARDS 
“STEEL-BILT”’ TRUCKS 
Do You 

Condition 
Yarn? 


Steam-Proof 
“Kore-Lokt” 
Pin Boards 


it 
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will not only save = 
#, the labor of re- 
| handling but will | 
4) avoid the excess- 
# ive spoilage trace- 
! able to oil, grease 
and chafing, They = 
also eliminate the E 
old fashioned fill- 
ing boxes on tk 
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Patents Pending i E 


THE LAST WORD ee 

IN BEAM CONSTRUCTION : 
No other beam on the market possesses the 
advantages of this improved type. = & | 


Interlocking, replaceable staves, removable shaft Z E 
and all-metal interior construction spell Real == | 
Economy. == 


Furnished with or without heads. 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS | 


are using 
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CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
CONES 


AND PARALLEL TUBES 


DD ccurate 
Balanced 


Clean 


and as strong as may be required : 


Will quote on receipt of samples or specifications. 
Send for Color Chart of Cones and Tubes. 


Sonoco Products Co., Manufacturer : 
Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. Z 

= Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 

= Canada, W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
SPOOLER TAPE 


Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 

We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs 

Send us your specifications and we 
will guarantee satisfaction. 

Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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DOBBIES | 


We now equip dobbies of this type with 
pressed steel hook levers (patented) and : 
drop forged top and bottom hooks (pat- 
ented). 
























\ 
Slotted fingers and locking rod make 
/ it easy to remove, clean, and replace the 
) fingers. 
, Crompton & Knowles Dobbies can be 





applied readily to any make or type of 
loom and will outwear any other dobbies 
on the market. 









Crompton & Knowles Double Index Dobby 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
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i Saco-Lowell Weaver's Knot Tyer 


WEAVER’S KNOTS 


i IMPROVE QUALITY OF GOODS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION ON LOOM OR KNITTING MACHINE 
REDUCE COST IN WEAVING OR KNITTING 
FEWER GOODS MADE SECONDS 
The Saco-Lowell Weaver’s Knot Tyer is strong and rugged, compact and light, weighing only 
514 ounces. It is simple and positive in operation, tying a perfect weaver’s knot. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Sales Offices 
No. 1 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8 
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That over 1,000,000 Flyer Pressers 
have been manufactured and shipped 
from our plant during our twenty-five 
years of service to the textile mills? 
There is only one explanation—supe- 
rior quality, service and satisfaction. 


The Renewable Basket 


When the cover is worn and ready to dis- 
card—just take it off and slip on a new 
one and you have 4 new basket—ready 
for the roughest kind of service. 
SMITH’S 100% BETTER BASKETS are 
economy baskets for the reason that they 
save you money by the renewable feature 
and the years of service they give. 
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Only the best Norway Iron is used in 
the manufacture of our FLYER 
PRESSERS and every one is prop- 
erly fitted and adjusted before leaving 
our plant. 


“Quality features built-in 
—not talked-in.” 


Catalog on Request. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


‘*‘We Manufacture 
Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery’’ 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. WH. MONTY, 5 W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V. Pres. and Secy. 


Give these baskets a trial 
and you will use no other. 
Write today for prices. 


SMITH MFG. CO., DALTON, GA. 
100% M 


BETTER BASKETS 
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OR the past 40 years the David Brown 
Co. has-been Known to hundreds of tex- 
* tile mills throughout the country as head- 
quarters for “‘Superior’’ brand quality prod- 
ucts. And today “High Grade’ brand 
products are demanded wherever tertile prod- 


ucts are used. The reputation established 1 
40 years ago is upheld today by the hundreds 
of workmen at the four big plants in Massa- S 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 


mont. 
“High Grade”’ products include: Plain and huLik 

Automatic Loom Shuttles, Warp Bobbins, cs 
Filling Bobbins, Card Room Bobbins, Plain 4 U Pp PL 

and Metal Head Warper and 1g. “ 

Automatic Loom Bobbins, e fl 


yar Boole” 
ttenti is called bo! E Y 
Ated: with’ our ‘special meta i PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
in any color. ws + 4 


THE DAVID BROWN CO. 


“High Grode” Bobdbina, Spools and Bhattles 


— Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 
ETC. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


1 ri arttinl 
| \j | | 
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For “Heavy Going” 


“a-wheel” or “a-foot,’ Tupelo floors in Textile Mills, 
Factories and Warehouses seem to actually grow solider 
and smoother as they grow older. Nature has supplied 


TUPELO, the “Hard-Wear’’ Lumber 


with a closely “knitted” or involved grain, which ac- 
counts for its non-slivering, non-splintering and long-wear 
characteristics. 


For a// the Tupelo facts—please write 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonvile, Florida. 
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Paint Specialists 


This trade mark is not only a sign of the highest quality 
in paints, but it carries with it a service that is valuable to 
the textile mill. 


Our men have for years been studying conditions and 
paint problems in textile mills and villages, and are in posi- 
TRADE MARK tion to render good advice on paints and varnishes to meet 
the special requirements of the Southern mill and mill vil- 
lage. Their knowledge and experience is at your command 
and is part of the contract when you specify WARREN’S 
COATEX Paint and Varnish Products. 
Where high quality and prompt service in paint and varnish 
products is demanded, WARREN’S COATEX is invariably specified, 
as is evidenced by the many leading mills who use it. 


The real paint economy and satisfaction that results from the 
use of WARREN’S COATEX and WARREN’S SERVICE is evidenced 
by the many increasing users among leading Southern mills. 

We invite your inquiries and the opportunity of consulting with 
you. No obligation on your part. 


THE WARREN COMPANY 


Paint and Glass Division 
875 E, FAIR STREET ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers of Paint and Polished Mirrors. 
Jobbers of Plate and Window Giass. 


WARREN'S COATEX 


PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Electrical Service to Georgia 


On General Electric Products ELECT RICAL SUPP LIES 


Our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 


i] carry complete lines. 
j Whatever your re- 


irements — just so 
ey are electrical— 


} we can not only fill 
#/ them, but insure 
i] prompt and efficient 
i| shipments. 


We carry a particu- 


| — full line of textile 


equipment, illum- 


1 inating units, lamps, 


+t 


COMPLETE 
LINES OF 


Wire 

Conduit 
Switches 
Safety Devices 
Fuses 
Insulators 
Lamps 
Lighting Units 
Fixtures 


GENERAL BLECTRIC O0O.’S 
PRODUCTS—MOTORS, WIRH, 
WIRING DEVICES, ELECTRI- 
CAL, PORCELAIN CONDUIT 
AND FITTINGS, TRUMBULL 
SWITCHES. ‘ 


Complete Stocks in Columbia 


i} motors, etc. Save your- Fans 
i) self worry and incon- Street Lights 
H venience by drawing 

|} from our complete 


PERRY-MANN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CoLumMBI,A, S. C. 


Electrical 


CARTER | Sisto 
ELECTRIC CoO. 
Formas ST 
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SIXTH SOUTHERN |TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
OCTOBER 20th TO 25th, INCLUSIVE 


We are assured by manufacturers of machinery for the preparation and 
spinning of cotton and by makers of looms, that they will display many im- 
provements. The development of the textile art in the South will also stimu- 
late the exhibition of new devices for use in yarn and cloth mills. Keeping pace 
with these the makers of accessories will show new things in their respective 
lines. Altogether the Exposition will be the most interesting event staged in 
Textile Hall. 

So great has been the demand for space that we have erected a two-story 
building, sixty feet wide and two hundred feet long, immediately alongside 
Textile Hall and within twenty feet. These buildings are connected by six wide 
galleries, three on each floor. All of the space in both buildings has been sold, 
except a few sections in the balcony of the main structure. 

The executives of Southern mills are especially invited to arrange for their 
superintendents, overseers and other employees to visit the Exposition. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
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[Fs designed you 9 system 


what would it in ode ? 


UPPOSE you designed your own electric 
S lighting system—would it combine all 

of the features of dependability, safety 
and economy—would it be installed to take 
care of future expansion of your mill? 


These are the principles upon which all 
H & G Trouble-Proof electrical systems are 
installed. Experience gained from years of 
specialization in textile mill electrical in 
stallations have placed us ‘in a position to 
advise you on what is best suited for the 
conditions in your mill. 


If you are figuring on a new mill or an ad- 
dition to your present one—it will be well 
worth your while to get facts and figures 
from us before installing your electrical sys- 
tem. Our electrical engineers are always at 
your service—drop us a line today. 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, 
INC. 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 
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Spinning Frame 
Motors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Type ee ad 
Squirrel Cage 








Designed and built especially 
for the service 


Send for Bulletin 


5 H. prencht= chy  Sara a 1800 R.P.M. Type “AR” Individual Spinning Frame Motors 


T iamecnenn Tt "Wadiin-aaain CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS Oo PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 


Steam Turbines ANUFACTURING COMPA NY Power Transmission Machinery 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 

_Crushi id C 
rushing and Cement Agncultural Re” 


Mining Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A Condenses 


Pumping Engince-Connduge! Pango 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
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A Real Service 
Permanently Linked With the Interests of Southern Mills 


For over a quarter of a century, the J. B. 
McCrary Company have been purveyors of prog- 
ress and prosperity in civic improvement. We 
do not pose as public benefactors nor purveyors 
of charity, but believe in helping ourselves by 
adding to the welfare of humanity. 


Our business is to act as engineers, architects, 
financiers, contractors and supply municipal im- 
provements for cities, towns, small municipali- 
ties and mill villages. Our aim is to give the 
best possible service at the lowest possible cost 
and add to the health, wealth and happiness 
of the mill and its employees. 


Our record throughout the Southern States is 
an open book. We have designed or built over 
700 water, light and sewer systems for Southern - 
communities and over 5000 miles of hard sur- 
face street paying and highways amounting to 
over Two Hundred Millions of Dollars. 


Our operations are based on scientific experl- 
ences. Hazard, risk and uncertainty are elim- 
inated. McCrary experienced service can be 
secured at a fraction of the cost you would have 
to pay through any other source. 


Call on us or have your architects call us in 
conference when village improvements are under 
consideration. 


August, 1! 


The J. B. McCrary Co. 


Engineers, Contractors ATLANTA, GA. 


Waterworks, Sewers, Pavements, General Village Improvements. 
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Selected LIGH T—Your most 


Like the Finest Jewels valuable productive power 


Material that go to make up Daylight costs you nothing and requires 
ateriais 


ith no expensive machinery to distribute, 
Murphy Roofs gta ae wit is ZEMCO-LIGHT will turn the interior of 
much care as the finest jewels 


your mill into a great outdoors—produce 
would be. 


better results from your ag and in- 
42 years’ specialization in solving painenel-gipmeed rag one oagena permanent. 
roofing problems for textile mills It is made from pure White Portland Ce- 
throughout the South enables us to ment and once applied it hardens and be- 
select and apply roofs that are best 

suited for your particular needs. 


comes a part of the walls, defying the 
Our roofing —— are at your ser- 


ud 


ravages of time and age. It will not dis- 
color, chip, crack or peel off. 
ZEMCO-LIGHT is known and used in hun- 

vice ready to help you solve your 

roofing problems, large or small. 

Write us today and ask for quota- 


dreds of textile mills in preference to 
other mill whites. In fact most of the 
larger mills have adopted it as their stand- 
ard wall coating. 

tions on 

Gravel and Slag Roofing 
Insulated Roofs Waterproofing 
Tar Concrete Floors 


Give ZEMCO-LITE a trial and you will 
Cc. P. MURPHY’S SONS 


use no other. Write today for information, 
42 YEARS 
ESTABLISHED 42 GEORGIA 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“The Cement Paint’’ 


Roofers’’ 
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ose) Dependable 


“GALV-AFTER’” 
vay. a Fence Fabric ] -—Manufacturers Who 


Want Absolute De- 
pendability, Specify 


Ni, 


4¢ 


Mii Ny. “AN VARIABLE SPEED 
AK iN yn "Te: TRANSMISSION 
Wh 
\ 


NY 


YAY \4\ | Present day production methods demand abso- 
Vi \ mn lute dependability in variable speed control. 
\ 4 ve 4) Hay Machines must be equipped for a wide range of 
speed variation. And they must never vary 
when they are set to run at any definite speed. 


That’s why progressive manufacturers specify 
“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission to 
control the machines and conveyors in their 
plants. They know that its unfailing accuracy 
and absolute dependability saves money and 


improves production. 
The ever-increasing preference for 
Cyclone “ Galv-After” Chain Link : rm ee ' : 
Fence is conclusive proof of indus- The Reeves” Transmission will drive any ma- 


trial America’s demand for the best. My) ; 5 ; f 
Cyclone was first to produce suc- AV chine at any desired speed, and will hold that 
cessfully Chain Link Fence Fabric Wit .. ware Sa 5 ; 
Heavily Zine-Coated (or  Hot-Gal- H speed, steadily and evenly, until you change it. 
ee oe eee Sree 4} Easy to install. Simple to operate. Pays for 
AFTER Weaving. Cyclone is the LV 
genuine “Galy-After” Chain Link Wii) itself in a short time. Lasts for years. Inves- 
Fence—uniformly zinc-coated, no AMA) : H ets : 
lumps, no frozen or soldered inter- tigate “The Reeves” Transmission and what it 
ote A ill do in your plant 
‘ 49/4) wi oOo in your ant. 

The zinc coating is approximately a4 hit ’ ps 
five times heavier than that applied 

to fence fabric made from commer- 

cial wire galvanized before weaving. 

“Galv-After” Fence Fabric effective- 

ly resists corrosion. Lasts ‘years 

longer. No annual painting required. 

Write Dept. 35 for complete information 

about “Galv-After” Fence and Cyclone 

Service, which solves any fencing problem. 


Also about Cyclone Iron Fence, built in 
attractive styles to suit all purposes. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


vege ticiremsone toe; |i REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


rth, Texas; Ee i "cai (Standard 
Ye be ae and, Ore. (Northwest Fen 
re rks . 
1210 Sixth St. 


Columbus, Indiana 


INDUSTRY COMES TO REEVES 


ij / — 
1} Lit itt HN) Ny) Pelprha eat FOR ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 
N z and Service 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Arrowhead Washed 
SAND and GRAVEL 


Ever notice now careful the big 
contractors are to use only first 
class aggregates in their Con- 

crete jobs? 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
have endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations “of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS— FOUNDERS —MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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They’re the folks who are 
taking the bulk of the ton- 
nage on Arrowhead Sand 
and Gravel. Products 
of a modern 4000-ton- 
a-day plant; washed, 
screened, sized to 
meet exacting 
specifications. 
Have you our 
price list? 


™ 


MonTGomerY” GRAVEL Co. 
Plant 4000TonsDaily Shepherd Bldg. 
ARROWHEAD, ALA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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Stretched Laps 
Make Poor Work 


And with ordinary rollers in the 
lap heads on lappers, the lap rod 
is so hard to turn that the lap is 
stretched by pulling hard enough 
on it to cause it to turn. Ball bear- 
ing rollers can be put in your pres- 
ent heads in a few minutes at small 
cost. Send us an order, giving the 
kind of lap heads you are now 
using. 


uc 


N any installation where the belt will stand up, 

Alligator Steel Belt Lacing gives reliable service 
—often lasting the full life of the belt. Applied 
with a hammer as the only tool. Compresses 
the belt ends in a grip of steel, each tooth a tiny vise 
that prevents unequal stretching, tearing and inter- 
nal friction on belt ends. 


Used and recommended by leading manufacturers 
of transmission and conveyor belting. Makes friends 
easily—and keeps them. At your dealer's. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4619 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2 
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Ball WorkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. 


PU 


double 
strength 


UF 
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They never fail 
to back our claims 


We claim that the Moccasin Bushing is the most 
reliable equipment you can install in your Textile 
Machinery, in loose pulleys or in any other bear- 
ing that has proved troublesome. 


The Moccasin requires oiling but a few times 
yearly. It supplies clean, filtered oil to the bear- 
ing surfaces. It minimizes friction and lasts in- 
definitely. 


These are our claims and 


Moccasin 
Bushings 


have backed them up to the letter. 


Study the make-up and you will readily perceive 
the mechanical perfection of the Moccasin—will 
see why it is superior to any other bushing for 
high speeds and heavy loads. The phosphor bronze 
body is fitted with white pine oil feeding plugs, 
as shown in the cross section cut below. They 
function on the same principle as the lamp wick— 
capillary action—a law of nature as dependable 
as the law of gravity. 


The oil is sealed in. There is no waste—no drip- 
page to damage belting, floors or stock. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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More and better 
production from 
four-frame drives 


WHAT a raft of trouble the wrong belt 
raises with spinning frames! And how 
the right belt speeds up and improves 
the output! 

The Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series offers you a belt standardized 
for spinning frame operation. Like all 
Graton & Knight Belts it is made of 
live leather. Weight, thickness and 
pliability are right to cling to the small, 
high-speed pulleys without slippage. 
The leather is tanned so as to avoid 
stretching. It is a belt built to run 
spinning frames at uniform speed and 
without shut-downs. 

The right belt for the right drive. 
All through the mill as well as in the 
spinning room. That’s what is guar- 
anteed you by the Standardized Series 
—a grouping of Graton & Knight 
Leather Belts. 

Write to-day for the story of Standardized 
Leather Belting in the textile field—book 101-0. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


Nothing takes the plece of Leather 


GRATON \ J 
KNIGHT J Lj 
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Put Your Condensation 


To Work 


Condensation will form in your steam heated 
equipment but you can drain it as it forms, posi- 
tively, automatically, and return it to your boilers 
as high temperature feed water. 

This is what the Morehead Back-to-Boiler Sys- 
tem will do for you. It will drain your slashers, 
stock dryers, dry cans and service heaters of every 
drop of condensation, keeping your heating sur- 
faces dry and hot. enabling every ounce of steam 
to deliver its maximum content of heat. 

Furthermore, it will effect a definite saving in 
your fuel bill. If condensation is retarding your 
steam circulation, cooling your heating surfaces 
and stealing fuel, write us. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. C—Grand River Avenue at Warren 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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“BACK — TO—- BOILER —-SYSTEM” t 


POSITIVELY DRAINS ALL TYPES OF STEAM APPARATUS DELIVERS CONDENSATION . yj y 
AND FEED WATER TO BOILERS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS AT MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 
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B O I L E R — Approximately 1,500,000 Barrels 


‘‘Royal Cement” Shipped Into 
of the 


Southeastern States Last Year 
Water Tube and Tubular 
Types 


OUR SPECIALTY 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILERS with our 
improved Steel Casing make the ideal Steam 
Plant. The cost of installation is moderate, 
the plant looks neat, cost of repairs is slight 
ong a7 will save from 10 to 25% of your 
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We also manufacture Tanks of all descrip- 
tion, Towers and Tanks, Steel Stacks, Steel 
Breeching, Smokestacks, Structural Steel and 
Plate Steel Work. 

Write for our new catalog. Is tested in our laboratory every 60 minutes. 
The quality of our product is only equaled 
The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. by our service ‘in the handling of large jobs. 


aaa. oa ns Marana DIXIE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Mew York Chicago San Francisco mphis 
Kansas Oity Jacksonville New CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton ! 
| Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. | 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROC 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


SRPEDAGGAUUOSRNRODUHD popnnenenSEEDsd Adi 0U0000000082080000059 000017080 TTEREETTSSSELOUO ET ORESERSESSRSSRREEOOSUEUOEON 0700 07 
W ej ar Bros . x MANUFACTURERS OF 
"TRY S . Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Phone Connections Wa 4 = * Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, — ee ce | 2. — Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ “@ialea Binding Nand laren fabrics = wear and other Trades. 
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HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


Fer Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cleth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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J.H.LANE& CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 
Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 
Sheeting Osnaburg 


co 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 
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Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


DU 


250 W. 57th St. 


‘ NEW YORK 

Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 

and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


225 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO 
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By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


THs Magazine is a 
product of our plant. 


“‘From the Cotton Field 


O§* more interest to you 
Direct to You’’ 


however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 
fice Supplies.” 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER CO. 
Dalton, Georgia 


“The House of Better Service and Prices”’ 
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Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Phone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 
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SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Manufacturing Co. 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT, RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 226 W. Adams Street 
Akron Representative 
LAWRENCE A. WATTS, Second National Building 
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goinnghetenannenemnenee 
MOSS-McDUFFIE & CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND SELLING 
FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


TO THE 


TIRE & RUBBER TRADE 


Correspondence Invited 
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THE BATTLE-WARD SALES CO. : 
Textile Properties Bought and Sold 


New and Used Machinery 
Southern Rep.: NEW ENGLAND COTTON MACHINE CoO. 
Correspondence Invited, 


ROOM 512, ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. Phone Walnut 0961. 
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ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices on 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 
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J. B. Jamieson Co. 


77 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON 
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COTTON YARNS 


COMBED and CARDED 


WHITE MIXTURES AND COLORED 
FOR 
KNITTING 
WEAVING 
BRAIDING 


AND 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


We solicit accounts 
Wire or write us any offerings. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


G. Edward Cornwell 
Walter B. Keiffer 


Henry Beer 

J. William Barkdull 
C. Morgan Abrams J. William Barkdull, Jr. 
Adrian F. Aitkens Andrew P. Richard 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


H. &. B. BEER 


325 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 
Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 
La. Sugar and Rice Exchange 
Associate Members of Liverpool Cot- 
ton Association 
Associate Members of New York 
Curb Market Association 


Write for Our Daily Cotton Market Letter. 


ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 


Main Office: 325 Baronne St. 
Branch Offices: 821 Gravier Street and 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


PHONES MAIN 6272-6276 
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DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold face type or 





otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 


per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on applwation. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 5 cents per 
word per _ insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 


vance, 


**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 


tharge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be re- 
ceived in our care, allow four 
words for bor address.) 




















Newund Secuad Hand | 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 
Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 

WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St., 


Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 








WANTED: Overseer to 
take charge of weaving and 
twisting. Must be one who 
thoroughly understands 
both twisting and weaving 
of Tire Cord Fabric. New 
Southern Mill. Address 


Box 203, care COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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WANTED 


Experienced Chemical Representative 
A large well-known chemical manu- 
facturer desires a representative to 
handle their sales among the South- 
ern textile mills. Must be a man 
with experience in finishing goods or 
selling finishing compounds to the 
textile mills, and one with ability to 
manage business in the Southern 
territory. Remuneration will be more 
than satisfactory. State full quali- || 
fications in first letter. 

Address Box W. J. R., c/o COTTON, 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





























Do You Want to Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have 
some equipment which you have taken out, or 
are thinking of taking out and replacing with 
new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand ma- 
chinery at a profit? COTTON is read by 
thousands of Cotton Mills that are hardly 


touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classi- 
fied Advertising Section of COTTON. Such 
advertising produces results at small cost— 
why not try it out and get that second-hand 
equipment off your hands in a profitable way? 
Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert 


an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
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POWER EQUIPMENT---SCALES 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Slightly Used Equipment from the Old Hickory 


Chemical Machinery 


1000—Tons Duriron pipe and fit- 
tings. 


12—Kellogg hammer 
steel autoclaves, 
pressure. 


22—6000 lb. Catenary type ni 
tric acid retorts. 


70—42” Centrifugal Wringers, 
direct connected to 40 h.p. 
vertical motors. 


2—Sets, 3 wringers to a set, 
86” belt-driven centrifugal 
wringers. 


welded 
800 lbs 


81—Welded steel digesters, 1300 
cu. ft. capacity. 


2—Special 7,000 lb. nitrators, 
consisting of steel tank, 
stirring apparatus and coils. 


4—Glen Falls Sulphur Burners, 
rated capacity, 1,200 Ibs. 
per hour. 


Write for Bulletin No. 14, 
Chemical Equipment. 


Scales 


Miner, 
truck, 
Miner, 
truck, 
truck, 
truck, 
tank, 
truck, 8’ 
100—T tank, 98 
100—T truck, 8 


Write for Bulletin No. 


10—T 
10—T 
15—T 
15—T 
15—T 
15—T 
40—T 
60—T 


Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
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Waterworks Equipment 


5—14” Worthington Oentrifugal 
pumps, direct-connected to 300 
h.p. motor. 


12—New Roberts 
ie. = 


Filter Tubs 


48—Same as above, used. 


3—14” A.C. Centrifugal pumps. 
6—16” A.C. Centrifugal pumps. 


Write for Bulletin No. 22. 


Powder Plant 


Power Plant Equipment 


Boilers 


12—-823 h.p. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling water 
boilers, 200 lbs. pressure, Class M-30. Complete 
with Westinghouse stokers, forced draft fans, Vul 
ean soot blowers, and all accessories. 

2—300 h.p. Heine boilers, 150 lbs. pressure. 
stokers and accessories, 


Accumulators and Compressors 


2—42 x 11% x 50 Hydro Pneumatic Accumulators. 
Designed for 300 lbs. air service. Equipped with 
Watson-Stillman Automatic regulator. 

4—15 and 26 x 20 x 24 Compound Duplex Laidlaw 
Compressors. Pressure 60 lbs. Capacity 2,570 
cu. ft. at 150 r.p.m, 


Blowers 


1—160” Buffalo Steel Plate Induced Draft Fan. 

2—120” Buffalo Steel Plate Induced Draft Fans 

10—Connersville 26” x 36” horizontal top discharge gas 
blowers, capacity 24.5 cu. ft. per rev. 

8—24” Buffalo electric disc fans with single 
motors. 

8—30” Buffalo electric disc fans with single phase 
motors. 

2—No. 3 Root High Pressure Style D Blower, 
discharge, with 
revolution. 


tube 


Murphy 


phase 


top 


displacement of 2% cu. ft. per 


Corliss Engines 


6—Allis-Chalmers 18” x 36” 350 h.p. Corliss Engines. 
Heavy duty mill type. Oomplete with Richardson 
Phenix oil filtration and lubricating system. Right 
and left hand types both available. 


Condensers 


2—No. 30 Schutte & Koerting Multi 
1—No. 5 Allis-Chalmers vertical jet 
1—Ross surface condenser, size 200. 


Feed Water Heaters 


8—Patterson-Allen closed water heaters. Capacity 
30,000,000 B.T.U. per hour or 470 gallons per min 
ute. Size 44” diameter x 10’2” long. 

4—Patterson-Allen closed water heaters. Capacity 
8,000,000 B.T.U. per hour or 126 gallons per min 
ute. Size 24” diameter x 8’6” long. 

3—-Warren Webster open type. 11,000 B.H.P. 


Jet Condensers 
condenser 


Steam and Oil Separators 


8—Cochrane 8” extra heavy 
1—Cochrane 24” oil separator. 
10—Swartwout Hydromatic steam traps. size 1% in., 
pressure 30 Ibs 
250—Swartwout Hydromatic steam traps, pressure 150 
lbs., size %4 in 
10—Swartwout Hydromatic 
pressure 100 lbs 


live steam separators 


steam traps, size 1 in 


500 


Electrical Equipment 
KVA Westinghouse Type 


S Transformer 22 2 


110 


8 10 


4—10 


KVA G.E. Type 
formers 2200-110/220 V 
12-—250 KVA Al 
Outdoor Type, 2300-4¢ 230 
Vv 


s-Chalmers, 


42-3000 V 
149757 
resters, 
Perkins 


2536 


Form F2, Style No. 
G.E Lightning ar 


panel 


Type 

tors. 

Write for Bulletin 
Electrical Equipment 
large stock condulets 
ing devices, motors 
formers, etc 


Steel Tanks 


Cotton Treating 
Machinery 


48” spe 
or rinsers 


Sargent’s 


washers 


48” model ‘‘M 


0—Sargent’s 
fee ders. 


& Wood conce 
and left hand 
with o« 


ntrators 
cylinder 
cylin 


8—Noble 


tagon 


ners 


s in Excellent 


Write for Prices and Specifications. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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ACETYLENE GENERATING 
APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- 
RATUS. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 
ACIDS. 
(See Dyeetuffs and Chemicals.) 
ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Murray Co., The. 
AFTERCOOLERS AND RE- 
HEATERS (AIR). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 
AIR WASHERS. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressors. ) 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
ALBONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co. 
ALKALIES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ALUM. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 
ANILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ANTI-CHLORINE, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


APPRAISAL SERVICE. 
American Appraisal Co. 


APRONS—RUB. 
Bend Co. Chaa 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Dailis, Park A. 
Leckwood, Greene & Co. 


ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(See Repairing—Electrical.) 
ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Ness, Joseph. 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(See Coal and Ash Handing 
Machinery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


Ernst & Ernst. 


AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(i EMPERATURE). 
(Ree Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 


(See Loom Attachments.) 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Whitin Mch. Works. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 
AUTOMOBILES. 

White Co. 


AWNINGS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
SABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
BACK WASHERS. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
BAGS (COTTON PICKER). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COIN OR MONEY). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
BAGS (COAL). 
(Smith Mfg. Co. 
BALL BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roiler Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co 


Jos. T. 


‘ 


BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


BALE BAND BUCKLES. 
(See Box Strappings & Buck- 
les.) 


BALE OPENERS. 
(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BALING PRESSES. 
(See Presses.) 


Loom 


BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 


American Textile Banding Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 


Foster Machine Co, 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


BANDS. 
(See Tapes.) 


BANKS. 
American Trust Co. 


BARS (IRON AND STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BAROMETERS. 
Tavinr Instrument Co. 


BASKETS—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co 


BASKETS—STEAMING— 
CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


BASKET—TRUCKS—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


a ke” 
Haskins Co., R. 


BATTERIES (ELEC.) 

_ (See Storage Batteries.) 
- ee — es 
BEAMS. 


Allen Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAM HEADS. 
Allen Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BEAMS (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T 


BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 


(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 


BEARINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co 
Wieaco Screw & Mch. Works, 
Ine. 


BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 
AND RUBBER). 

American Supply Co. 
Rond Co., Chas. 
Fulton Supply Co, 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELTING—CHAIN. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fulton Supnly Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELTING (ROUND—LEATH- 
ER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J .E. 


BELTING—ROPE. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 


Co. 


Co. 


COTTON 


BELT CONVEYORS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Link Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT DRESSING. 
Bond Co., Chas . 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
& Sons, J. E. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
BELT FASTENERS. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER). 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. EB. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
BENCHES MECHANICS’ CLOTH 
ETC. 


Allen Co, 


BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 
GROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment.) 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


| BINS (METAL). 


Mills Co. 


BIRDS EYE VIEWS AND 
DRAWINGS. 
Ness, Joseph. 


BLEACHERIES. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers 
Finishers.) 
BLEACHING KIERS. 
os - alae & Sons Coe., H. 


Phfladeiphta Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machry. Co. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleacu’~* 
Finishing Machinery.) 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND 
SIZING MATERIALS. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER 
SYSTEMS. 


and 


and 


Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING). 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


BOBBINS. 


Brown Co., David. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Jordan ay Co. 

ire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 
Textile Products Co. 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 

Brown Co., David. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wks., L. C. 
Textile Products Co. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BOILERS. 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
Co. 


Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


BOILER FEED WATER PURI- 
FICATION 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 
AN — Ss. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Jenkins Bros. 

BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 
BOILER TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL). 
American Trust Co. 


BOWLING ALLEYS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


BOX STRAPPING AND TIE 
BUCKLES. 

(See Banding Straps and 
Buckles.) 


BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Smith Mfg. Co 


BOXES—MILL—METAL. 
Haskins Co., BR. G. 


BOXES—MILL—WOODEN. 
Allen Ce. 


BOXES—PACKING. 
(See Packing Boxes.) 


BRAID. 
(See Tapes.) 
BRAZING. 
(See Welding.) 
BRICK (BUILDING & PAV- 
ING). 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 
BROKERS—COTTON. 
(See Cotton Dealers 
ers.) 
BROKERS—STOCK. 
(See Stocks and Bonds.) 
BROOMS. 
(See Brushes.) 
BRUSHES—MILL. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 
ERATOR (COMMUTATOR). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


& Brok- 


BUCKETS AND PAILS—MILL. 
Haskins Co., RB. G. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


se Gimmie AND 
GRA 


Link Beit Company. 
BUCKLES—COTTON TIE. 

(See Box Strapping and Ties.) 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 

(See Contractors.) 


BUILDINGS (PORTABLE 
STEEL). 


Dowman, George. 
BUILDINGS (ALL STEEL). 

Dowman, George. 

Truscon Steel Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 

Callahan Co., T. J. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixie Portland Cement Co. 

Dowman, George. 

Dufur & Co. 

Kirkpatrick Lumber 

ber 

Montgomery Gravel > 

Murphy’s Sons, C. 

National Paving Brick Mfg. 

Asso. 

Richardson Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 


& Tim- 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Truscon Steel Co 
U. 8. Gypsum Ce, 


BURR PICKERS. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G. 


BUSHINGS. 
Moccasin Bushing Oa. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
(See Consultants.) 


CABINETS. 
(See Lockers.) 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 


w. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Calender.) 


CALLING — NTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
Carter Recurie Co. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT, FUR- 
NITURE, STOVES, 
LIGHTS, ETC. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 


yg a 
Haskins 

CARS AND TRUCKS FIBRE. 
(See Trucks.) 


CARBON BURNING APPA- 
RATUS. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CARBON RODS AND PASTE 
(WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Ce. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, David 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 

chine Co. 
— Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons & Co., ©. G. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Works. 


CARDING MACHINERY 
SUPPLIES. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & —— Ine. 
Roy & Son, B. 


AND 


Sou' & Flyer Ce. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD & NAPPER — 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD FEEDS. 
Gessner, David 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Co, 


CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARPET ap ag ey’ 
Butterworth & Sons Co., HL W. 
Crompton & Knowles" "Loom 

Works. 
Gessner, David 
a Drying Mchry. 


Kooks & ea Ine. 

Schofield, Wm., 

Textile Finishing Stcnry. Co. 
CARRIER APRONS. 

(See Aprons.) 
CARRIER SYSTEM. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machry. Oo. 

Louden Machinery Co. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 
CASES—WOODEN. 

(See Packing Cases.) 
CASTINGS—IRON 

Briggs, 

Cresson-M > 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Ce. 

Piedmont Iron Works 

Rome Machine & Fdry. Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
CASTINGS—BRASS, BRONZE, 

ALUMINUM. 

Piedmont Iron Works. 
CAUSTIC SODA. 

(See Bleaching Materials.) 
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LMIMUINSAnd REEDS 


Reliability 


Integrity, guality and service Emmons organization to offer 


1924. 







are essential to the successful 
upbuilding of any business. 
The high reputation that has 
been established for Emmons 
products are—not chance— 
but the recognition of quality 
and service. 


An idea of the ability of the 


a complete service is recog- 
nized by its retaining every 
old customer and gaining new 
customers year after year 
Service that means complete 
satisfaction to our customers. 
Write “Emmons” on your 
next order. Information and 
prices gladly furnished. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: 


EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Cotton Harness 

Mail Harness 

Selvedge Harness 

Reeds 

Slasher and Striking Combs 


AS 


Sole Agents For 





Fe ed 


Kitson PICKER GEARS 

ATHERTON PICKER GEARS 

GEAR BLANKS—SPOKE BLANKS 

CLEAN SorT Gray IRON CASTINGS 

Brass, BRONZE & ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
BEST PRICES —— PROMPT SERVICE 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
FIRST-CLASS PATTERN WORK 


PIEDMONT IRON WORKS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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YDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., 


GEO. F. BAHAN, Charlotte, N. C. 





EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Warper and Liece Reeds 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks 
Mending Eyes 

Jacquard Heddles, Ete. 


Wi ‘ardell Pickers 
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COTTON MILL REPAIRS 


SEND SAMPLES OF PARTS WANTED AND GET OUR 
PRICES. YOU DON'T HAVE TO BUY. 


WE WILL SAVE YOU TIME 


AND WON'T EXPECT YOUR ORDER IF WE CAN'T 


SAVE YOU SOME MONEY TOO 
Briggs -Shaffner Company 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
MACHINE WORK FOUNDRY WORK 


TU) 
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RICHMOND: VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING—WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-Five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 
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TEXTILE MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
1604 CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CEMENT. 
Dixie Portland Cement Co. 


CEMENT REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


—, AND BRICK COAT- 


American Cement Paint Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Hockaday Co. 

Renneborn Sons. TIne., L. 

Truscon Laboratories. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 


GENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 


TRIC). 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


CENTRIFUGALS. 
Cresson-Morris Ce. 
Fietcher Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


GHAIN DRIVES. 
(Bee Belting—Chain Link.) 


CHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


CHAIRS AND STOOLS. 
(See Furniture—Mill) 


a STRAPS. 
Co., Chas. 
ss Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 


CHEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


CHLORINE GAS. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH AND YARN). 
Rome Mch. & Fadry. Co. 


CLEANING AND AERATING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON. 
Murray Company, The. 


CLEARER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


CLOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 


CLOCKS (TIME). 
Root Co. 


GLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Root Co. 


CLOSETS—WATER. 
(See Toilets. ) 


CLOTH (ROLLER, CLEARER 
AND SLASHER). 
& Co., Edw. H. 
Phila. Felt Co. 
CLOTH CUTTERS. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce., H. W. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
nag Shops. 

e Finishing Mch 
Williams Co., 7 H. aeltmre 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


CLOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Gessner, David 
sy ~[reeee Drying Mchry. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


CLOTH WINDERS. 
(See Winders.) 


CLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Fulton Supply Co 
Link-Belt Company. 


CLUTCH LININGS. 
Cartyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 

COAL AND COKE. 
General Coal Co. 


C@AL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Leuden Machinery Co 
CGAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 
cocks. 
(fee Valves.) 
COMB APRONS. 
(See Aprons.) 


COTTON 
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ag yg SHEET ge CREOSOTED FLOORING, 


COMBER AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES 


Foster Machine Co. 

Gessner, David 

U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Whitin Machine Wks. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 


DEALERS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 


Merchants.) 
COMPRESS—COTTON. 


Viedmont Bonded Warehouse 


& Comp. Co. 
COMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 
ETC. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AMMONIA). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
COMPRESSORS (PORTABLE). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
COMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 
(See i ademas and Gen- 
erator. 
CONCRETE SEINE RRESD ET. 
Birmingham Slag 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
CONDITIONING 
ELECTRIC 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec. Machinery & Sup- 


plies.) 
CONES (KNITTING YARN). 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Sonoco Products 
CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Co. 
CONSULTANTS (BUSINESS 
METHODS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Architests and Engineers) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Dowman, George. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 
(See Electrical Engineers.) 
ee ae A (PAINTING). 
Williams. C. 
CONTRACTORS” (ROOFING). 
Dowman, Geo. 
Murvhy’s Sons, C. 
CONTRACTORS PAVING). 
MeCrary Co., J. 
eonwORKS). (WATER- 
worR 


MeCrary Co.. 
CONTRACTORS | “EWAGE). 
MeCrary Co., 
CONTROLLING “instRUMENTS 
—TEMPERATURE 
Forhoro Co., Tne. 
General Electric Co. 
Tavior Instrument Co. 
CONVEYORS—BELT. 
(See Relt Convevors.) 
CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Sunplv Co. 
mn -Mi Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
Towman, George 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Fu'ton Supply Co. 
Tink-Belt Co. 
Touden Machinery Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. Co 
CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
CONVEYORS (ROLLER). 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
COOLERS. 
(See Humidifvine Apparatus.) 
COOLERS—WATER 
(See Water Coolers.) 
COOLING AND CONDITION- 
ING EQUIPMENT. 
Ruffalo Foree Co. 
COOLING TOWERS. 
(See Tanke and Towers.) 
al 4 STAMPS AND STEN- 


(Ree Stamnrs. Stencils. etc.) 
CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Teatfle Finishing Machinery 
. 


Th 
COPPING MACHINERY 
(SILK). 


Fastwood. Benjamin. 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE): 
American Trust Co 


OvVENS— 


Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jos 
COST SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


COTTON CLEANING AND 
AERATING MACHINE, 
Murray Company, The. 


COTTON FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills. 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Moss-McDuffe & Qo. 
Quissett Mill. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Weimar Bros. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Ce 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 


Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Allen Company. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfz. 


Co. 
Rarber-Colman Co. 
Battle-Ward Sales Co. 
Brown Co., David. 
Rutterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Carter, A. B 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Gessner, David 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Lestershire Spool Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Mossberg Presed Steel Corp. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Root Co 


Roy & Son, B. 8. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Smith Bobbin Wrks., L. C. 

Stafford Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Products Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

ee Finishing Machinery 
‘0. 

Textile Rubber Co. 

Teledo Scale Co 

Tothurst Mch. Whe 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Walker Mfg. Co. 

Washburn & Sons, L. R. 

Williams Co., J. H 

Whitin Machine Works. . 

eee Spinning Ring 


COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner Co., David 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
COTTON WAREHOUSE 
Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, c. 
Foxboro Co. 
Root Co. 
COUNTERS—RESTAURANT. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 
COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
CRANES. 
(See Hoists.) 
CRAYONS. 
Eclipse Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CUTS FOR PRINTING, 
Jacobs & Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—TH READ. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DECARBONIZING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


CUTTING APPARATUS (OXY- 
ACETYLENE & OXY HY- 
DROGEN). 

Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


DELIVERY CASES. 
(See Boxes—Packing.) 


DESKS—FACTORY. 
Allen Co. 


DEXTRINES. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


DIAL SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


DIES—STEEL. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


DIE STOCKS. 
(See Pipe Threaders.) 


DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Wks. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


DOBBY CARDS. 
Jacobs & Co., E. H. 


DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


DOFFER FILLETS. 
(See Fillets.) 


DOFFING CARS. 
(See Cars.) 


DOORS—STEEL. 
Dowman, George. 
Mills Co. 

DRAWINGS AND ARTWORK. 
Jacobs & Co. : 
Ness, Joseph. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

DRESSING —_ (METAL 

PARTITIONS). 
Mills co 


DRILLS—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Fulton Supply Co. 
Perry-Mann Elec. Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Mchry. 


o. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. 


DRILLS—ROCK. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 
Draper Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 
DRY CLEANING MACHINERY. 
Rome Machine & Fadry. Co. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


DRYING FORMS—HOSIERY. 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 
DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mechry. Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


Co. 
Gessner. David 
— Drying Mchry. 


Phila. Metal Drying Form Co 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
— Machinery 


Co., 2. 
Polhurst Machine Works. 

DUST COLLECTORS. 

(See Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 

DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield & Sons, Wm 

DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 

FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
U. S&S. Finishing Co. 


Avoust, 1! 


DYEING, BLEACHING, Fin 
ISHING AND PRINTING 
MACHINERY AND EQuUIrF 
MENT. 

American Laundry wa ( 
a Tomer & Sens 


uscire Bleaching Gas Co. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Fletcher Works. 

Franklin Proeess Co. 
Fulton Co. 

Gessner, David 

Hightower Box & Tank Ce. 
Hungerford & Terry, Ine. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mab 


Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Os. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine, 
Reliance Machine Works, 
Schaum & Uhilinger. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
DYEING MACHINES (PAOK. 
AGE AND SPOOL). 
Franklin Process Co. 


DYE BAGS OR NETS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
DYE STICKS. 
Phila. Drying Mechinery Co. 
DYE VATS AND TUBS. 
(See Tanks or Bleaching 
Kiers.) 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEM)- 
CALS) 


American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Borne, Cg med Co, 
Bosson & Lane. 

—~ de Nemours & Co.,, 


Ciba Co., Inc. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Fleischmann Co., The. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. 
India Alkali Works. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Lennig & Co., as. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine 
Mets & Co., H. A. 

= Aniline & Chemica) 


Newport Chemical Wks. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Quaker City Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem}- 
cal Co. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Ine. 

Rohm & Hass Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 

Wolf & (o.. Jacaues. 

ELECTRIC CONDUIT AND 

FITTINGS. 

(See Electrical Machinery ané 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electric.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(See Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Elec. Supply Co. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Huntington & Guerry, Ine. 

McCrary Co., J. B. 


Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Co. 


wey LIGHTING ENG)}- 
EER 


(nee Hoonteaband Engineers. > 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND SUP- 
PLIES. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Chapman Electrie Neutraliss 


Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Ca 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Mchry. 


0. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 

Perry-Mann Electrie Uo. 

Southern Elec. Supply Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Fiec. & Mfg, Gs. 
ELECTRIC POWER. 

(See Power.) 
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LOGEMANN 


= mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cm 


_ Baling —— Presses © 


For Waste— 
Hand-operated Balers— 
Deep-box power Balers— 
Hydraulic Balers 


For Finished Goods— 
Hand rated Balers— 
Power toggle-lever Bal 

REAL ESTATE PAINTINGS iz 

DRAWINGS OF PLANTS 

ADVERTISING DESIGNS 


JOSEPH NESS 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


CODUUEDERUREE EOE OAEOEDOEDEROEDORUEE ODED DU EL 


Hydraulic high - density 


Balers— 


For Yarns— 
High-density power Bal- 


ATLANTA 


Model 14-M. P. open type Baler 
suitable for use with trucks. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 


every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 
| 


_ LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


Stun Oflice ¢ Works -T71ilwaukee, Wis | 
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coer vonna ? 
GEORGE DOWMAN * Aina Ge 


Southern Selling Agent for Quality Products plus “Dowman Service” 


BI 





Y 


For Better Production 


Callahan Sash Operators give the greatest degree of 

opening and are the least expensive in the long. run. 
They may be used on either long or short runs of sash 

and may be either manually or electrically operated. 


Callahan Sash Operators 


are neat in appearance—positive in action and easy to 
operate. Simple to install in old or new buildings. Esti- 
mates gladly furnished from blueprints. Send for cata- 


log. : 
THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. | 


804 S. PERRY STREET DAYTON, OHIO 


GEORGE DOWMAN 21°31 Sha ee ee 
ATLANTA, GA. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS STEEL BUILDINGS 
“DOWMAN SERVICE” IS KNOWN = cog ID STEEL SASH METAL LATH 
ALL OVER THE SOUTH. TAKE HOLLOW METAL WINDOWS STEEL FENCE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS SERVICE oppET, CASEMENTS SASH OPERATORS 
WHEN IN NEED OF ANY OF THE VENTILATORS OVERHEAD CARRIERS 
FOLLOWING: METAL CEILINGS ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS AND PRICES 








ELECTRIC TRACTORS AND 


TRUCKS. 
(See Tractors and Trucke— 
Electric.) 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ELEVATORS—PORTABLE. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
ELEVATORS. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Mathews Conveyer Co. 
ENAMELED IRON AND GLASS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHRY. 

Mitehell-Bissell Os. 


EMAMEL—MILL WHITE. 
(See Paint.) 


ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Ses Architects.) 


ENGINES—OIL, GAS AND 

GASOLINE. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fulton Sunply Cw. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM). 
Chal 


Fulton Supply Ce. 
—— Iron Works & Supply 


an Frank. 
ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Fulton Supply 
Jenkins Bres. 


Lankenheimer Co. 
Mills & —.* Suey Co. 
Westinghouse Mfg. 


ENGINEERS (CONSULTANT 
AND EFFICIENCY). 
& Ernst. 


ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS & 
BUILDERS (SANITARY & 
PAVING). 

McCrary J. B. 


ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL). 
Bird-Potts & Co., Inc. 


ae yy AND CUTS. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ETCHING—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 


EXPORTERS—COTTON. 
(Bee Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRO. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


FACTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. 


(See Industrial Sites.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS. 
Ernst & 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FANS—CONVEYING, POWER 
AND EXHAUST. 
(Bee Blowers and Blowing 
Systems.) 


FASTENERS—BELT. 
(See Belt Fasteners.) 


FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 


FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 


FELTING MACHINERY. 
Prector & Schwarts, Inc. 
FENCE—STEEL AND (IRON. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 


— ee 


ome Wood Preserving Co 
sae POSTS (STEEL AND 
RON. 


BR . Post Tron Works. 
Cyclone Fence 
FILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHER AND 
STRIPPER). 
Weward Bree. Miz. Ce 
FILLING—CAP AND WARP. 
TT & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
FILM (MOTION PICTURE). 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


COTTON 
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FILTERS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


FILTERS—WATER. 
Hungerford & Terry, 
FILTERS (ALUM). 
Lennig & Co., 
FILTER CLOTHS. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


FINISHING. 
(erinisbere.) 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Finishing Machry.) 


HING, BLEACHING AND 
Fe ZING MATERIALS. 
Diamalt Cs. 


and 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Scrymser Co. 


Borne, 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 


Corn Produets 
Corn Frocucte Bes Go. E. 


L 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Vistedmen Oe The. 
Ford Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Elipstein & Ce., A. 
Lennig & Co., 
Mathieson Alkali —_— Inc. 
Mets & Co., H. 
Wetional Aniline & Chemical 


aio Chemical Works. 
New Brunewick Coat Ca. 


Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. zB 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 
Corp. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Oo., Jacques. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 


TDowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


FIRE HOSE. 

(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 

FLAT STEEL HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

FLAX SPINNING. 

T & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

FLEXIBLE COUPLNGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg.. Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Routhern Electric Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 


FLOORS (TAR aegong*®. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. 
FLOORING oe 
— lamber & 


ber Co. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

FLOORING—WOOD ——. 
Routhern Wood Preserving Co 

FLOOR SCRUBBING MACHINE 
American Scrubbing Equipment 

Sales Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING POW- 


DERS. 
(See Sernhhine Powders.) 


FLOOR TREATMENTS—CON- 
CRETE AND WOOD. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 

FLUTED ROLLS. 
Howard & Bullongh. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Racn-Lowell Shops. 
fonthern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLUX (WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


FLYERS. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
FOLDING -& TURNING MA- 
CHINER 
Foster Machine Co, 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Schaffner Ce. 
Cresson-Morris Coe. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch Whs. 


Tin- 


FOUNTAINS—DRINKING. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHES. 

(See Clutches—Friction.) 

FURNITURE (FOLDING— 

CAMP. 


)- 


Smith Mfg. Co. 
Crean. 


Mills 

Smith ite. Co. 
FUSES—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co. 


GARAG ES (PORTABLES— 
METAL) 


GARNETT MACHINES. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 


GAS ENGINES. 
(See Engin 


GASOLINE .LIGHTING .S8YS- 
TEMS, LANTERNS, ETC. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
GASOLINE CAMP STOVES. 
Smith Mfe oa, 
GATES (FENCE). 
(See Fence.) 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, 
ETC 


as nl (LIQUID LEVEL). 
Ce., Inc., The. 


pane Bad Co. ‘ 


Taylor Inst. Co. 
GAUGES—WATER. 


Piedmont Iron Works 


GEAR BLANKS. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 
Inc. 
GEAR CUTTING AND CUT- 
TERS. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
GEAR PULLERS. 
Genera! Electric 3 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
GLOVES (ASBESTOS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GOGGLES (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GLASSWARE AND DISHES 
(See Dishes.) 


GOVERNORS—PUMP. 
General Electric Co. 


GRAPHIC CHARTS. 
Ernst & Ernst. 
GRAPHITE. 


GRATES—BOILER. 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


GRATES—MECHANICAL. 
(See Stokers.) 


GREASE. 
(See Labricants.) 


GRAVEL. 
Montgomery Gravel 
ae AND SLAG * ROOF- 


Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 


GREASE CUPS. 
(See Lubricators.) 


GRINDER—CARD, CYLINDER 
= NAPPER AND GAR- 


NE 
ce Card Grinding Machin- 


(See 


eavess (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
GUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electric Lamp Guards.) 
GUARDS—MACHINE, SKY- 
LIGHT, WINDOW, ETC. 

Dowman, George. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 

Palmer Co., L BE. 


Gums. 
(Bee Finishing and Sizing 

Materials.) 
HACK AND BAND SAWS AND 

BLADES. 


Racine Tool & Mch. Co. 


HALFTONES—PRINTING. 
Jacobs & Co. 


HANGERS. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 

(See Counters.) 


HARDWARE—BUILDING. 
HARNESS—LOOM. 
(See Loom Harness.) 


HARNESS TWINE. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 


HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 


Co, 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 

Crompton & 

Works. 

Gessner, David 

Walker Mfg. Ce. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Williams Co.. J. 
HOISTS. 

Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 

Elwell-Parker Electrie Co. 


HOPPER FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
HORNS oy — IN- 
STRUM 
Conn, a = G. 
HOSE (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
ERY. 


Franklin Process Co. 
— Drying Mchry 


HOSIERY FORMS. 

(See Drying Forms.) 
HOSIERY YARNS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
HOTELS. 

Hotel Martinique. 


HUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
Eng. Corp. 


Carrier 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Foxboro Co., ag The. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
HUMIDITY RECORDERS. 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


HYDGRODEIKs. 
Tayor Instrument Co. 


HYGROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


ae na (FIRE). 
lurdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINES. 
(See Turbines—Hydraulic.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


ILLUMINATING sa a yma 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc. 


INDICATING AND RECORD- 
ING INSTRUMENTS AND 
THERMOMETERS. 

Fexboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
— Elec, & Mfg. 


Root Co. 

Taylor Instrument Ce. 
INDIGO. 

(Bee Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Charlotte Chamber 


merce 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Seaboard Airline Ry. 
Southern Ry. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


INK—STENCIL AND MARK 
ING. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wis 
Bradley Mfg. Uo., A. J. 


of Com- 


August, 19 


IRON AND STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jes, 


(RON WORK—ORNAMENTA:; 


Cyclone Fence Ce, 
Dowman, George. 
Dufur & Co. 
Lombard Iron Werks & @e 


ply Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works 


JACK SPOOLS, 
(See Spools.) 


JACQUARDS. 
Crompton & Knowles Lew 
Works. 


JACQUARD HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ca, 


J1G8. 


Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wha. 
Inc. 


JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Co.,, Jen, 


JUTE BAGGING MACHINE. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine 


KETTLES—SIZE. 
(See Size Kettles.) 


KETTLES—SODA. 
Lombard Iron Werks & Sup 
ply Co. 


KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 


KNIT GOODS. 
(See Cotton Cloth Comnmiester 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


KNIT GOODS WASHERS. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 


ee iF —_— an 
SUPPL 


Brinton am Ba 

Franklin Needle Ce. 

Granite State Needle Os. 
Hemphill Mfg. Ce. 

Scott & Williams. 

Torrington Co. 

—_— Trump Bre. Ma 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Granite State Needle Os. 


KNOTTERS. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
A. B 


Mill Devices Co. 


LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 
Foxboro Co., 

Root Co. 

Taylor Instrument Os, 


LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 


LAMPS—INCANDESCENT AND 
ARC. 


LAMP GUARDS—KEY LOCK- 


Inc. 
(Bee Electric Lamp Guards.) 
LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Carter Co. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(Bee Village Architects.) 


Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LATHES. 
Fulton Supply Co. 


LAUNDRY BAGS, BASKETS & 
NETS. 


Smith Mfg. Co. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oe. 
Fletcher Works. 

Gessner, David 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


LEAD BURNING APPARATUS 
(OXY-ACETYLENE AND 
OXY CITY GAS). 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce 

LEATHER BELTING. 

(See Belting.) 
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| WICAC® 
SPINDLES 


CUT YOUR COSTS 


They stand straight at all speeds, 
holding bobbins in true alignment, 
thus maintaining high quality of 
product with evenness of twist, elas- 
ticity, and strength. 


All Types and Sizes. 


Wicaco SPINDLEs excel other 
spindles in rigidity and strength, en- 
during without permanent strain tests 
that make other spindles useless. 
Whirls are of one piece, unbreakable. 


WICACO 
SCREW & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
Stenton Avenue and Louden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Per Day 


and upward 


is one reason for the rapidly 
greying popularity of the 
ote] Martinique. 

Another is the consistent 
economy of the entire estab- 
lishment. Here yeu may enjoy 
a Club Breakfast at 45c., con- 
sisting of Fruit or Cereal, Bacon 

gg, and Rolls and "Coffee 
—Special Luncheon and Din- 
ners of superior quality are also 
— at the most moderate 
possible prices. 

No location can be possibly 
more convenient than that of 
the Martinique. One block 
from the Pennsylvania Station 
(via enclosed subway) — Nine 
blocks from Grand Central— 
one block from the greatest 
and best Shops of the City— 
half a dozen blocks from the 
Opera and the leading Theatres 
—and directly connected with 
the Subway to any part of the 
City you wish to reach. 


Hotel 


Marder ur 


Affiliated with ug MAlpin 
Broadway~32"033 Sts. 


NEW YORK 
A. E.Singleton, cManager. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In_ service 
winter and summer. 

Enameled Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 
Heavy Brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory, 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
American Supply Co. 
Bond Co., Chas 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
Williams & Sons, L B. 

LIGHTS—FLOOD. 

(See Flood Lights.) 

LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 

CONTRACTORS. 
(See Illuminating Engineers.) 

LINEN YARNS. 

(See Yarns—Linen.) 

LINK BELTING. 

(See Belting—Link.) 

LINTERS. 

(See Waste Dealers.) 

LIQUID CHLORINE. 

(See Chiorine.) 

LOADERS—WAGON AND 
TRUCK. 

Link-Belt Company. 

LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 
Allen Company. 

Dowman, George. 

Mills Co. 


“LOGWOOD EXTRACT. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


LOOMS. 
Crompton 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Gessner, David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Co. 
LOOM ATTACH MENTS—AUTO- 
MATIC. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gessner, - David 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
LOOM ——— = 
merican Supp 
amenee Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Ce. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 


LOOP PICKERS. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., B. H. 


& Knowles Loom 


LUBRICANTS. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUBRICATORS. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 


LUG STICKS. 
Allen Co. 

LUMBER. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT. 
(See Restaurant.) 


MACHINE GUARDS. 
(See Guards—Machine.) 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
(See Tools.) 


MACHINISTS 

Bird-Potts Co., Ine, 
Briggs-Schaffner Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 

Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks., 
Ine. 


MANIFOLDS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Ce. 


MARKING POTS, STENCILS, 
INKS, ETC. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


MENDING EYES. 
Harris Co., Geo. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Ce. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Pro. Oo. 
Boger & Crawford Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterwerth, H. W. & 

Cc 


0. 
Gessner, David 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Fintshing 

Ce. 

METAL. 

International Nickel Co. 


Machinery 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Dowman, George. 


Truscon Steel Co. 


METAL CUTTING MACHINES. 
Racine Tool & Meh. Co. 


METAL SIDING. 
Dowman, George. 


METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS—FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


METERS—COUNTING. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND BOXES. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 


MILL ENGINEER. 
(See Architects and Engi- 
neers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 
(See Supplies—Mill.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MOPS. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre Equipment. 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Southern Electric Supply Co. 


Westingheuse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 

eee PICTURE MCH. AND 
SUP 


(See Thestes ‘quipment.) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Conn, I4d., C. G. 


NAPPER ROLL 
MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 


NAPPING MACHINERY. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


NAPPER CLOTHING. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


NEEDLES—KNITTING. 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Torrington Co. 


er EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
LIES. 


atenta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Jacobs & Co. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


OIL—LUBRICATING. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Ine. 


OIL ENGINES. 
(See Ot.) 


OILS—FINISHING. 
(See Finishing and Sising 
Materials.) 


OIL CUPS. 
(See Lubricants.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., A. J. 


OIL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Oil.) 


OIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OIL TANKS. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


GRINDING 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Lubricators.) 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
Murray Company, The. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVENS — CONDITIONING 
(Electrie). 
Emerson Apparatus Coe, 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 
TDewman, George. 
Louden Mchry. Ce. 


OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPARA- 
TUS AND SUPPLIES. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


OXYGEN. 
Oxweid Acetylene Co. 


—— BOXES AND CASES 
—w 
Hightower oo & Tank Co 


PACKINGS. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT. 

ENAMELS, VARNISHES, ETC. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Cooledge & Sons, F. J. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Hockaday Co. 
Johnson & Co., Oliver. 


Jos. 


Soennehorn Sons, Inc., L. 

Toch Brothers. 

Truscon Laboratories. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 

Warren Co. 


Williams, C. L. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Inc. 

PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD. 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J, 


PARSTTLONS—CTEEL AND 


cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 
Ce. 


PAVING BRICKS. 
National Paving Brick Mfg. 
Asso. 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 


Roessler & Hasslacher . 
ro or Chemi 


PERFORATED METAL, 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


PEROXIDES, 
Roessler & Haslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 


PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 

Bond Co., Chas. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER LOOPS. 

Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H. 
PICKER BAGS. 

Smith Mfg. Co. 


PICKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PICKING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & RBullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz. Ine. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PIN BOARDS. 
Washburn, Inc. 
PINIONS. 
General Electric Co. 
Piedmont Iron Works. 


PIPE—STEEL RIVETED. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucib’s Co., Jos. 
Fulton Supply Co. 

PIPING—COTTON. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PIPE BENDING. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 

EQUIPMENT. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Ce. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 
Curtis Pneumatic 
Independent Pneumatic 
Co. 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


PORTABLE HOUSES AND GA- 
RAGES (STEEL). 
Dowman, George. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS. 
(See Conveyors.) 


POSTS—FENCE (WOOD). 
Southern Wood Preserving 


POWER—ELECTRIC. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bond Co., Chas. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Graton & Knight ye 


Mills & Lupton Supply Co, 
Mocassin Bushing 

Morse Chain Co. 

Piedmont Iron Works. 


Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 

Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
— Elec. & Mfg. 

Mch. Wks., 
Ine. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PREHEATING APPARATUS. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Wiseco Screw & 


PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 


PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
A - ate & Sons Ce, H. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 


Reliance Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulators—Pressure.) 
PRINTERS (CLOTH). 
(See Dyers.) 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
(CLOTH). 


Gessner, David 
PRINTING. 
Jacobs & 


Co, 
Guowaler Printing Co., A. J. 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS— 
HYDRO. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
PROPELLER FANS. 
(See Blowers.) 


PROPERTY BUYING AND 
SELLING (TEXTILE). 
Battle-Ward Sales Co. 


PSYCH ROMETERS, 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 


PULLEYS. 

Cresson-Merris Co. 
— Mfg. Co. re 
Link Bel Company. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


PULLEY COVERING. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
~ Ol) Pump & Tank 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
as gamaaee Elec. & Mfg. 


. Oo. 
Tool 
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PUMPS—OIL. 
—- Oil Pump & Tans 


Bowser & Co., 8. F. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 


PUMP GOVERNORS. 
Locke Regulator Ce, 

PUMP VALVES. 
(See Valve Discs.) 


PYROMETERS. 
Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


QUILLS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINES. 9 
Terrell Machine Co. : 
RAILS (STEEL). . 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jes. © 


RAILROADS. 
Seaboard Airline Ry. 
Southern Ry. 


RECEIVERS (AIR). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


RECEPTACLES—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 
Bristol Co, 

Foxboro Co., Ine. 
General Electric Co. 

. Taylor Instrument Co. 


REEDS AND REED WIRE. 
American Supply Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfs 
Co. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 


REELS. 
Allen Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 
(See Lamp Reflectors.) 


REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL. 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Fulton Co. 
General Electric Co. 


REGULATORS (COMPRESSED 
GAS 
Oxweld * Acetylene Co. 


REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., 7 
Fulton Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


anqucare RS—TEMPERA- 
URE. 


PA... Temperature Controllers.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


REPAIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
Shaffner Co. 


REPAIRING—TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY, ETC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co, 
Piedmont Iron Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


RINGS—PISTON 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. 
Ine. 


RINGS—SPINNING. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 


RODS (WELDING). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


ROLLER CONVEYORS. 
Mathews Conveyer Co, 

ROLLER LEATHER, 
Bond & Co., Chas 


Wks., 
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WATER FILTRATION AND SOFTENING EQUIPMENT 


The importance of your choice of filtration equip- 
ment can not be too strongly emphasized. A thorough 
study of your water supply problem should be made 
by experts. 


= Thirty-eight years’ study of the exacting require- 
z ments of the textile industry enable Hungerford & 
= Terry to offer you a complete and competent service 
—from taking the first sample of water from the 
proposed supply to erecting the plant complete, and 
ready for operation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


Send for descriptive literature. Plans and estimates 
promptly supplied without obligation on your part. 


OUCERACHRANGOUEEEROOONEUOOSENROONEOCONY 


RUT 






Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, 

Needle Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 
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ATLANTA RUBBER R STAMP Spaalale WORKS 


OFFICE:33 LUCKIES WORKS: 350 EDGEWOOD. AV 
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FULTON SUPPLY co. 


70 NELSON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Get Our Prices on 


BOBBINS — SPOOLS — TRAVELERS — 
CHECK STRAPS AND TEXTILE SUPPLIES 


LEATHER BELTING LATHES 

TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT MAOHINE TOOLS 

PIPE WELDING OUTFITS AND 
VALVES AND FITTINGS SUPPLIES 

P ELEOTRIO DRILLS 
MOTORS ETO. 


COMPLETE STOCES MILL SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 


Quality—Service—Right Prices 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


MACHINE Toots ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Pumps ENGINES BoILERS 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
WoopworRKING MACHINERY 

CoMPRESSORS 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
NEw AND UsED 
We solicit your inquiries. Let us send our 
specialists. Wire, phone, or write— 


MILLS & LUPTON SUPPLY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mee ad 


Southour Cleric Suiuly Gy 


ELECTRICAL JOBBERS 


81 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Complete Line Electrical Supplies 
State Distributors for both Hunter Adjust- 
able Blade Ceiling Fans, and Emerson 
Fans with the Five-Year Guarantee. 


Quotations Cheerfully Submitted. 


“Southern Service Satisfies’’ 
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Mill Crayons for every 
textile purpose. 
Let us send you samples. 


Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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WIRE RAILINGS 


WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


509 West Frankiin St., Saltimere, Md. 
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ROLLS—CALENDER. 
oe & Sons Co. H. 


Tentile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
AF omy Inc. 


ROLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
w. 


tile Finishing Mehy. Co. 
| re & Woodward Ce, 
ROLLS—STEEL. 
Butterworth Sons Ce., 
w 


ROLLS (WOODEN). 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Washburn, Inc 
ROOFING. 
— nl 


Kintpeiick iamber & Tin- 
Mi teen, 
serpy’ ~ 


Richardson 

Southern Weod Preserving Co. 
. & Gypsum 

v dowerth, Howland & Ce. 


ROOFERS. 
Dowman, 
7% Lumber & Tim- 
Co. 
Murphy's Sons, C. P. 


ROOFS WATERPROOFED AND 
INSULATED. 
Murphy's Sons, 


FING AUXILIARIES (PIPE 
noegu TTERS—EAVE TROUGH 
ETC.) 


Dowman, George. 
Kirkpatrick Lumber & Tin- 


ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 


ing. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Hockaday Oo. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Murphy’s Sons, C. P. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Toch Brothers. 
‘Truscon 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


ROVING CANS. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


ROVING MACHINERY. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
Dlwwe & Wovdwaid cv. 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 
Textile Rubber Co. 
Btowe & Woodward Co. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Btc.) 


RUST PROOFING COMPOUND. 
Toch Brothers. 


SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SASH OPERATOR (WINDOW). 
Callahan Ce., TF. J. 


Dowman, George. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS. 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, CON- 
TRACTORS & BUILDERS. 
(Bee tary.) 


SASH-WINDOW—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 


SAWING MACHINES AND 
SAW BLADES. 
Racine Tool & Mch. Co, 


SAXOPHONES, ETC. 
(See Musical Instruments.) 


SCALES. 
Toledo Scale Ce. 


SCALE PREVENTER—BOILER. 
(Bee Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication.) 
SCHOOLS (TEXTILE). 
Phila. Textile School. 
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SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Erdie Perforating Ce. 

Link Belt Company. 


SCREWS. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 
Inc. 


—— er pe 
Washerae—Cloth. 


scnvasing MACHINE— 


American Scrubbing Equip. Ce. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 
India Alkali Works. 
Mathieson Alkali Werks. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Battle-Ward Sales Co. 
Nashvilie industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 


SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 


SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SEPARATORS (STEAM). 
Locke Regulator Co. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Ce. 


SHADES—ELECTRIC LAMP 
(See Reflectors.) 


SHAFTING a= ah ge gga 


ly Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 


SHARPENERS (ROCK DRILL 
STEEL). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED). 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T 


SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Dowman, 


George. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Mills Co. 


SHINGLES—ASPHALT. 
Dowman, George. 


SHINGLES (METAL). 
Cortright Metal Roofing 
Dowman, Geo. 


SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Southern 


SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SHOWER BATHS AND CABI- 
NETS. 


Mills Co. 


SHUTTLES. 
Brown Co., David. 
Crompton & 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Williams Co., J. H. 


SILK MACHINERY 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 


SILK YARNS. 
Judson oR’ 
Meritzer, 
Tubise ‘artineial Sik Os. of 
America. 


SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Ww 


Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


SITES FOR FACTORIES. 
(See Industria] Sites.) 


SIZE BOX TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER. 
Foxbore Co., Inc., The. 
SIZE KETTLES AND eee. 
(See Bleaching Kiers 


SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SKEWERS. 
Jerdan Mfg. Oo. 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Dowman, George. 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Slag Ce. 
SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
ee & Bons Ce., H. 
r David 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


SLASHER TAPE. 
(See Tape—Slasher.) 


SLATE ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Barrett Co. 


SLIDING PARTITION HARD- 
WARE. 


SMOKE SCREENS. 
man, George. 


SMOKE STACKS. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


SOAPS—TEXTILE. 
American Diamalt 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 


SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(Bee Water Softeners.) 


mee CONNECTORS— 
FRAN 


Gouden Ele, & Mfg. 
Co. 


SOLOZONE. 
 ~ er & Hasslacher Chem. 


SOLVENTS, 
(See Finishing.) 


SPEEDERS. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Parker & Co., Walter L. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPEED VARYING TRANSMISs- 
SION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


SPEEDOMETERS. 
(See Counters.) 


SPINDLES. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wicaco Screw & Mch. Wks.. 

Inc. 

SPINNERS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


SPINNING FRAMES. 
— Machine Co., H. & 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullough. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
Draper Corporation. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL- 
American Textile Banding Cs, 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 

SUPPLIES. 


Co, 
Draper Corporatien. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 

Mill Devices Co. 
Proctor & Schwarta, Inc. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS. 
Allen Co, 


c, 


U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SPRAYING DEVICE FOR 
PAINTING 
(See Paint Spray.) 


SPRINKLER TANKS. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 


SPROCKETS. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


STAIR STEP TREADS (ANTI- 
SLIP). 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arnoki, Hoffman & Ce. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Ce. 

Corn Products Refining Co 
Fleischmann Co., The. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Ce., A. 

Keever Starch Co 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Metz Co., H. A. 

Newport Chemical Wks. 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc. 
Sunueburn Sous, ine., L. 
Staley CLo., A. E. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 


STEAM PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEEL SASH. 
(See Window Sash.) 


STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS. 
ETc. 

Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


STEELS (STRUCTURAL). 
Dowman, George. 


STENCILS AND STENCIL 
PAPERS. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 


STENCIL BRUSHES. 
ee Pots and Brush- 
os. 


STENCIL CUTTING MA- 
CHINES. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stenci] Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., A. J 
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STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


sTOOLS. 
(See Furniture—MilL) 


STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


STOKERS. 
by “exons Ele. & Mig. 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, HEEL, 
TUGGER, PICKER, HAR- 
NESS, ETC.) 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., BE. EL 


STRAPPING. 


(See Leather Specialities or 
Check Straps.) 


STREET PAVING. 
McCrary Co., J. B. 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURES 
General Elec. Co, 


Huntington & Guerry, Ine 
— Ble. & Mfg 


STRICKLES, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & Sising Ma- 
terials.) 


SUPPLIES—GENERAL MILL 
Dodge Mfg. —— 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Cs. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lunkenhelmer Co. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Ce. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. B 
Williams & Sons, L B. 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE). 
(See Office Equipment.) 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Equipment. 
SWITCHES—KNIFE-ELECTRIC. 

Fulton Supply Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Wyetaeme Electric & Mfg. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
General Electric Co. 
oe Elec. & Mfg. 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TABLES (METAL). 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING). 
Foxboro Co., Ine., The. 
Root Co. 


TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 


TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lombard Iron Works. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Ce, 


TANKS—OIL. 
Bowser & Co., Ine., B. F. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER). 
Lombard Iron Works. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE). 
— Oil Pump & 
0. 
Lombard Tron Werks. 
Walsh & Weidner Bofler Co. 


TANKS (SEPTIC). 
Davis Septie Tank 
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A type for every service. 
Bulletins on request. 
The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. BARBER MFG. CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 


SEPTIC TANKS | aie, 


Our indoor waste water sewage disposal system i AR B ER 
: is the last word in sanitation and economy. 

: Write for particulars. B 

| Davis Septic Tank Co. | |S) wiuuate & Twisting 
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TANKS (WOODEN). 
Hightower Box & Tank Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTON. 
Gessner, David 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Ublinger. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 


Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPES—SPINNING AND 
TWISTING. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


TAPE MAKING MACHINES. 
(See Bandage and Tape Ma- 
chinery.) 


Co. 


TAPIOCA FLOUR. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


TARPAULINS. 
Smith Mfg. 


TAX SERVICE. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM. 


ERATURE CONTROL- 
EM ERS AND REGULATORS. 


TEMPLES. 
Draper 


TENTS (ALL KINDS). 
Smith Mfg. Co. 


Corporation. 


TENTERS. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 


Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


NTER HOUSING & RECON- 
” STRUCTING SYSTEM. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery.) 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT. 
Southern Theatre Equip. Ce. 


ERMOMETER—ANGLE 
*3 AND STRAIGHT STEM. 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ING AND INDEX. 


Foxboro Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Foxboro Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERS. 
Draper Corporation. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The lL. B. 


TILE ROOFING. 
Richardson Co. 


TIMBER. 
(See Lumber.) 


TIME CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks.) 


TIES—BALING. 
(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABE C EQUIPMENT. 
Fletcher Works. 


TOILETS. 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


TOILETS (SEPTIC TANK). 
Davis Septic Tank Co. 


TOILET PARTITIONS. 


TOOLS (MACHINE—HAND & 
ELECTRIC). 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Co 
Rrerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


TOOLS (PNEUMATIC). 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
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TOOL CABINETS—STEEL. 
Mills Co. 

TOOL STANDS—STEEL. 
Mills Ce. 


TOP FLATS RECOVERED. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TORCHES (BRAZING, CUT- 

TING AND WELDING). 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


TRACTORS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRADEMARKING EQUIPMENT 
Kaumagraph 

TRANSFERS FOR TRADE- 
MARKING. 

Kaumagrapb Co. 


TRANSMISSION—POWER. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 


TRAPS—RETURN STEAM. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TRAVELERS—CONVEYOR. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mebry. 
Louden Mchry. Ce. 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 


TRIPTODS. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Louden Mechry. Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


TRUCKS—AUTO. 
White Co. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Allen Co. P 
Hasking Co., R. G. 
Smith Mfg. Co. 
Washburn, Inc, 


TRUCKS (BEAM). 
Allen Company. 


TRUCKS (ELECTRIC). 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (HAND & POWER) 

—INTER, ETC. 

Allen Company. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


TRUCKS (WELDERS). 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TUBS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


TUBING—METAL. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Co. 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 


TWISTING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner. David 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 
Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


URINALS. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


VACUUM GAUGES. 
(See Gauges.) 


VACUUM PANS. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GLOBE, 


CROSS, BLOW-OFF, 
CHECK, GATE, POP-SAFE- 
TY, ETC 


VALVES (BACK PRESSURE). 


Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


VARNISHES. 
(See Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Wooden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolburst Machine Co. 


VENTILATING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 


Dowman, George. 
VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS. 


Dallis, Park A. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 


VILLAGE HOUSES. 
(See Houses—Ready Built.) 


VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. 


Wyeateme Ele. & Mfg. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 
ERS. 


Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co. 


WALLBOARD. 
Richardson Co, 


WAREHOUSE—COTTON STOR- 
AGE. 


Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 


WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE. 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 
WARE. 


(See Doors and Hardware.) 


WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 


Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WARPERS AND WARPING 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
Foster Mch. Co. 

Gessner, David 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavatories.) 

WASH ERS—CLOTH. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
a & Sons Co., H. 


Gessner, David 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
“iene Dyeing M 
Philadelphia Drying Mehry. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


WASHING POWDERS—FLOOR. 
India Alkali Works. 


WASTE MACHINERY— 
coTTo 


Howard & Bullough. 
Gessner, David 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Watchman.) 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN. 


Murdock Mfg. Oo, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


WATER SOFTENERS AND PU- 
RIFIERS. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERS 
—_— & BUILD- 


McCrary Co., J. B. 


WATER TOWERS. 
(See Tanks—Elevated.) 


waa eerene MACHIN- 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
WATERPROOFING FOR CON- 
CRETE. 
Truscon Laboratories. 


WEAVING. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


WEAVERS KNOTTER. 
(See Knotters.) 


WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRIC ARC. 
Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
General Electrie Co. 
KS acs Elec. & Mfg. 


WELDING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 


Bird-Potts Co., Inc. 
Fulton Supply Co, 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


WELDING—JOB, 


Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


WELFARE ARCHITECTS. 
(See Village Architects.) 


WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 


American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
gly Co. 


WELL DRILLING. 
Sydnor Pump &Well Co., Inc. 


WHEELS—FIBRE. 
(See Fibre Products.) 


WHEEL PULLER. 
General Electric Co. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 


Fulton Supply Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 


WINDERS. 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
Firsching. J. A. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Gessner, David 
Howard & Bullcugh Ameri- 
ean Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
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WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
—STEEL. 


Dowman, George. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


WINDOW SASH OPERATOR. 


Callahan Co., T. G. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRES—DROP. 
(See Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUARDS. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dowman, George. 

WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 
Dowman, George. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jos. T. 


WIRE (WELDING). 
Oxweid Acetylene Co. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


(Bee Electric Machinery and 
Suplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


woop. 
(See Lumber.) 


woOoOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


WOOD BOXES. 
(See Packing Cases.) 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 
American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Johnson & Co.. Inc., Oliver. 
Truscon Laboratories. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ce., 

Inc. 


woOOoD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


wOoOD TANKS. 
(See Tanks.) 


WOODEN SPECIALTIES. 
Allen Company. 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sons Coe., H. 
w 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Ce. 

To'nurst Machine Works. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
(See Silk Yarns.) 


YARN MANUFACTURERS. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Callaway Mills, Ine. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Judson Mills 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo. 
Meritzer, H. 8. 
Quissett Mill. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Tubize Artificial 
America. 
Weimar Bros. 


Silk Co. of 


YARN DEALERS AND COM. 


MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Commission Merchants and 
Dealers.) 


YARN DRYERS. 
(See Dryers.) 


YARF DYERS. 
(See Dyers.) 
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The Two Kinds of e : 
° ° : 7 
Galvanized Shingles are . 
—those that are stamped direct ( a 
from galvanized sheets are known t 
as tight coat shingles. The others 


SDEAE santas amaied: dake / _ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Shingles, stamped 
prime roofing “a and galvanized Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails, plates, sheets 
afterwards by being dipped, each bolts. rivets. boiler tubes and fittings, concrete 
separately, in molten zinc. reinforcing, machine tools, small tools, etc. 


We make both kinds. Write for Journal and Stock List 


~ Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Mi N. 23rd St., Philadelphia 
; ' fo . ce ve a : ~~ RYERSO aus = 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI! BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT NEW YORK 


PU SNOASOUOOULOOOSSSESSSUAUALEALNGBAAGDAGLONNNUEAAIOOECEEESOOE NY 


WELDING 


Here are the largest Welding Works in the 
South. We are Engineers, Manufacturers, 
Welders and Machinists, and numbered among 
our customers are many of the leading mills 
in the South. 
For mills who have their own welding shops 
we can furnish 
ELECTRIC WELDING MACHINES 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING MACHINES 
AND ALL WELDING SUPPLIES 
Ask for quotations on any job, large or small, 
or write for prices on equipment. 


BIRD-POTTS CO., INC. 


Welding Building 
376-378 MARIETTA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 


AUDEEOEENNOOUAAOUUTEEUOUECEGUASELLCLEOEDREONARUEAOO ES ESOEGAOUEALUERSELESENOCOUATO UEC EGEROOEOUO OUD REDERSOAOOOUUDOCEEEESSEGOCGE USORPERROOOUOOOES OE ECSEEOEOAANUTAOOEE 


SUGDEN GORGEAUPCURUUCHGOROREOUROENGRON ECORI OOD 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound (Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main Office 9 E.4\st St. New York 


PTT CCC Lb bbb 
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“JACOBS” XXCY DOLL PICKER 
COTTON LOOM SIZE AND DUCK LOOM SIZE 
Only pure oak bark tanned leather is used in this quality of picker, and it is treated by a 
secret process, giving a maximum of resiliency in the cushion or body where the shuttle 
strikes, which, it can be readily seen, represents the vital point of value in a loom picker 
The construction of this picker commends itself strongly. We should like to send all 
the samples you can use 


A Complete Line of ‘‘Jacobs’’ Loom Supplies Carried ap ia: it) sii F é nag %. , be : : Bs 
in Stock by all the Largest Supply Houses. Ae, J Sim Se : wo pg . 

is; fe 6 . ~ a ne R 3 } * 
E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY i/ /eng ineering Co ors io 
Southern Factory Branch: Charlotte, N. C. fof “750 Frelinghuysen Ave: Newark,N. J. 
Boston: Buffaio: Chicago: New YorK : Philadeiphn 


SU 


Cevereececeaacensaceccacarccencncnananecencacescevensaeccaceceacscesenceneaueceneccescerecencentensecnengty 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance, Ne- 
otiates purchase and sale of cotton Mills. 
ffers conservative investments in Textile pre- 

ferred stocks to yield from 614% to 742%. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NOUAPOREANLUAUAAUOELULLANGUAELUPUGCUAGEEDOGELOLUEOLAGUAEONOUCOTELONEUEGUNOUOIUSOUEOUOONOUOCGUESOOEOSEOOADONAOEDANOOADAEEUOSU OOO NAOONDONONEDOOOUNONOENOEONENORD 


Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 

Hangers, Belting | Public Works. 

Packing, Lacing Se ee Low Prices 
Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 
Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 


Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies, and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 
ques AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


rootOVNUPANERDAOULUDDUNUDOGGUO0UNNNTOERODELOSUOOUUCCSGU00000EOERESORETONUOUGOGUUEUCEOOOUDEGDUOOOUUOUOUOAEROCECELODLOOOCTUGUO0ESORSESEOROREROUUUNUNIONEROEEDOED OOOO IA 
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Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 1094 
Aldrich Machine Works .... 276 
Allen Company 259 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .... 273 
American Abrasive Metals Co.1112 
American Appraisal Co. .1041 
American Cement Paint Co... 27 
American Diamalt Co. 
American Laundry Machinery 

Co. 
American 

B, 


American 
Co. 
American Scrubbing Equip- 
ment Sales Co. 
American Supply Co. 2 
American Textile Banding Co. 26 
American Trust Co. 
er tape Yarn & Processing " 


Anchor Post Iron Wks. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Oo., Inc.. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 


Co. 
Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten- 
cil Works 


Barber-Colman 7 297 
Barber Mfg, Co. 
Battle-Ward Sales 
Beer Co., H. & B. 
Best & Co., Edw. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Bird-Potts Co.. Inc. 
Boger & Crawford 
Bond & Co., Chas. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane .. 
Bowser & Co., 8. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Brown Co., David ... 27 
3runswick-Balke-Collender Co. 1047 
Buffalo Forge Co. ......... 258 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
WwW -36 and 37 


Callahan, T. J. 

Callaway Mills, 2 

Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co... 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter, A. B. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Carver-Beaver Yarn Co. oe 

ee Electric Neutralizer 
Yo. 

Charlotte Chamber 
merce 

Ciba Co., , 

Conn, Ltd., C. G. 

Cooledge & Sons, F. 

Cooper-Hewitt Elec. 

Cooper & Griffin, Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co... 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co... 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Crompton & Knowles 
| Pe a * 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 
RS) MBN hte. of is bh cit ed Seccese 

Cyc lone Fence Co. 


of Com- 


Loom 


Park A 

Davis Septic Tank 
Davis. Roger W. 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co 
Diamond Chain & 
Dixie Mercerizing 
Dixon Crucible Co., ¢ 


Dallas, 


COTTON 


Dixie Portland Cement Co... 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Dowman, George 

Draper Corporation 

Dufur & Co. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., 


Eastwood, Benjamin 

Eclipse Mill Crayon Co. 

Eclipse Textile Devices 

Economy Baler Co. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co... 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co...1082 
Emerson Apparatus Co. ow e 
Emmons Loom Harness Co... 285 
Ernst & Ernst 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Fleischmann Co., 
Fletcher Works 
Flexible a wg 
Ford OCo., J. 
Foster Machine Ce . 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Franklin Needle Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Fulton Co., The 
Fulton Supply Co. 


Lacing Co.... 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

General Coal Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Gessner, David 

Goulds Mfg. Oo. 

Granite State Needle Co. 

Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 254 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., on 


Hardy, Frank H. 
Harris Co., Geo. W. 
Haskins Co., R. G. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo... 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Hockaday Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Hotel Martinique 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Ameri- 
can Machine Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc.... 291 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney.. 
250 and 1082 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo.. . 
Huntington & Guerry. Inc.. : 278 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo... 
29 and 34 


Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 

India Alkali Works 

Ingersoll- a Co 


International Nickel Co. 


Jacobs Co., E. 
Jacobs & Co. 
Jamieson Co., 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johnson & Co., 
Jordan Mfg. C 
Judson Mills 


Kali Mfg. Co. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Keever Starch Oo. 

ae gens Lumber & Timber 


Klipstein & Co., A 


Lane & OCo., 

Lennig & Co., j 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co.. 1063 
Link-Belt Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Logemann Bros 

Lombard Fdry. & Mch: Wks. 
Louden Mchry. Co. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co, 


Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
McCrary Co., J. B. 

Meritzer, H. Schuyler 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Metz & OCo., H. A. 

Mill Devices Co. 

Mills Co. 

Mills & Lupton Supply Co... 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 

Mocassin Bushing Oo. 
Montgomery Gravel Co. 
Morehead Mfg. Co 

Morse Chain Co. 
Moss-McDuffie & Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co.. 
Murphy's Sons, O. P. 
Murray Company, The 


Nashville Industrial Corp.... 28: 
National Aniline & Ohemical 


Co. 
National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


Ness, Joseph 

Newport Chemical — 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lub- 
ricant Co. .. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Co., I. E. 
Parker Co., Walter L. 
Parks-OCramer Co. 

Penick & Ford Sales Co., Sue. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. .. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co.. 
Phila, Felt Co. 


Phila. Metal Drying Form Co.1 102 
1106 


Phila. Textile School 

Piedmont Bonded Warehouse 
& Compress Co. 

Piedmont Iron Works 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Quisset Mill 


Racine Tool & Machine Co... 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 

Richardson Co. 

Robert & Co. . 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi-— 
et .1060 and 

Rohm & Haas 

Root Co.. The 

Roy & Son Co., B. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. is 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 2 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sargent’s Sons Corp. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield OCo., Wm. 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Seaboard Airline Railway.. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Showalter Printing Co., 

Sirrine Co., J. 

Skayef Ball Beating ed = « 
Smith Bobbin Works, L. 0... 
Smith Mfg. Co. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn.. 
Southern Electric Sup. Co.... 291 
Southern Novelty Co, 

Southern Railway Co. ad 
Southern Svindle & Flyer Co. 270 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. at 
Stafford Co. 

Staley Mfg. Co., 

— Trump 


Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stowe & Woodward Co. ... 
Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co.. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. ... 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tennessee Elec. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Co. 
Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Products Oo. 
Textile Rubber Co. 
Toch Bros. 
Tolar & Hart 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Torrington Co., The 
Truscon Steel Co. ; 
Truscon Laboratories Co..... 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America ri 


United Chemical Products Co.1111 
Universal Winding Co 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. .. 
U. 8. Finishing Co. 

U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 


1050 


Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


bal Sabie Howland & Co., 
In 

Ww sihee Mfg. Co., 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co.. 

Want Ads 


Co. 
White Co. 
Whitin Machine Works ... 
—— Spinning Ring 


Inc. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams, 
Williams 
Williams be 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co... 


Youngstown Sheet 
Co, 
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The Tool You 
Need In Your 
Packing Department 


For fast and efficient wood bor- 
ing, screw driving and a dozen 
other uses, many mills have found 
the Thor portable electric drill 
almost indispensable. Jacobs 
chucks are standard equipment— 
send for complete catalog today. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


General Office Eastern Office 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 1463 Broadway, New York 
Southern Office: 1721 The Seema Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
RANCHES: 
Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Montreal, Que., Philade:phia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louls, Mo.; San Francisco, Ca.; Toronto, Ont. 
MMM CCC CCC CCC 


BITITTTT ELEC UCU 


Fig. 168, Jenkins ™ 
Radiator Angle 
Valve, with wood 
TRADE MARK wheel and male 


WARP TYING MACHINES union. 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES ‘ , 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS Standard in quality 
HIGH SPEED WARPERS Standard on the 
HAND KNOTTERS | market 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. Poko No matter how severe the service, 
ig. 715, 


Jenkins . i 
Main OrFice AND FACTORY Fire Line Angle Jenkins Valves can always be relied 


ROCKFORD, ILL .U.S.A. and chain, -? Upon to give the genuine year-in 

SAIS RR RENIN year-out satisfactory performance 
for which all Jenkins Valves are 
known. 





Ce 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


for every problem 
caused by 


Static Electricity 


Jenkins Valves are the standard in 
valve quality. They are also stand- 
ard on the market, bemg carried by 
dealers and mill supply houses every- 
where. Repair parts or additional 
Fig. 169G, Jenkins | be ; 
Beonzé. Globe Valves can always be obtained 
Valve, with lock os . _ 
iene te eateent without trouble and without any 


tampering in pub- of the annoyances customarily ex- 
lic places. 


Made by 
CHAPMAN Sold by 
ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER M. S. PENNELL 
COMPANY 127 Federal St. 
PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


perienced with cheap valves of in- 
ferior construction. 
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FALVAOADELERATURPODEELEGGLDATOAUERLAUENOCUUANEALLUOOSEULOAODELEOTEOUDSDOOEADELOUOEOSELOGEDOOOAONGSOOUOOERESUANSLOOOOEDDOTSUDEALONASEUSUSSESOOEEODOEOEABLOESEENLS 


Supplied for practically all require- 
ments in the textile mill—for plumb- 


Pe 


ing, heating, air conditioning, fire 
= protection, dyeing, power plant, etz. 


GRINDING (( ge $.) MACHINERY 


‘In bronze, iron, and steel. 


oe & te anil JENKINS BROS. 
"ig. 241, screwed, as ‘ ‘ < . 
Standard Pattern 60 White Street....... New York, N. Y. 
Quick Opening 524 Atlantic Avenue.... .Boston, Mass. 
Globe Valve, with 133 No. Seventh Street. .Philadelphia, Pa. 


} 


lever handle. €46 Washington Boulevard. .Chicago, Ill. 


Cotton and Woolen Cards 
Garnets, Napper and Calender Rolls 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 
Est. 1868 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ToMSUAAAANAAULAAEEREEOROUEOE DODO SONUNUNLINOOTTODPEEOOUEOUOOSEOUGRESOUOOOOOOSOREREGOEURUOUAOOOGEECUOUOEOOOUAOOEREROEEE STDOUT CDUETEROOUUUTOUDEDERERELOC ETO UOOOEOEEEE 
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HUOTEUNOOUTONUUOUOREROONONOU NUON OENeCoNORROOONE ENtnNNenenENNneedeensnncdt 


CONEUEREO ENCE RORODNRODEROREO RO EONOEOEND 


TeSDONOERONOOROOcOcneOORCeONOnE: 


UEUELCUOGUDEUDAEUOUUEEU DRADER OEUOSOUEORGOE DOOD SEO EAU RENO OEN EASA ER ONt EET 





ECENTLY the largest indigo dyeing plant in 
the world was in the market for machinery 
that they could depend upon to give them 

quality and production. Naturally as builders of 
the finest line of machinery for singeing, bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, drying, printing and finishing 
textile fabrics and warps, they placed the order 
with us. The illustration shows a part of this equip- 
ment, (three Indigo Dyeing Ranges) installed and 
doing the same good work as any machine bearing 
our name has always done. 


VOLUDEANOUAOUAENNAUEOTAEAEAAEDS reeeeniianononsononeD 


UU 


PUDDOEDODOERAEDORDAOUGEONOADEEDADUASOREL EDS 


May we have your inquiries? 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 CHURCH ST. 






MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 










THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 






CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD ENMANS, Lid. H. G. MAYER 
ONTREAL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


MUU 
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Several interiors from the 
Tivoli Theatre—Chicago 


vas 


You can’t find Limeburns in 
Tivoli Theatre—it’s Hockadayed 


The beautiful Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, is the finest evidence of what 
Hockaday paint will do to preserve the original color tone values of 
a richly decorated interior. Limeburns are an unknown embarrass 
ment wherever Tlockaday is applied. And there are hundreds of 
wonderful interiors to prove Hockaday integrity over periods ol 
five to twelve years. 


3g3% 
Sia SEL 


The action of lime in plaster is neutralized and entirely overcome 

by Hlockaday, whether in old or new walls. The Hockaday secret 
O. H. JOHNSON, process binder—the liquid that binds the particles of pigment together 
Southern Manager, and holds them to the wall—is the only binder that lime in plaster 
Newberry, S. C. will not burn or destroy, 


$33 


Our Service Depart- Our pig, illustrated book—“Paint Mileage’—gives you a wealth of 
ment, The Southern proofs and reasons why—free to you. 

Textile Service, is 9 

now ready to han 
dle complete paint 


ee THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


and South Carolina 


Vills. 1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 


Hockaday is a_ different paint. It 
comes in two parts—Body and Reducer. 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 





